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PREFACE. 


T his volume, the first in the Central India State 
series, deals with the Gwalior State as a 

whole. 

The information was collected by Hai Sahib 
Pandit Dwarka Nath Sheopuri, Gazetteer Officer, 
and his Assistants, with great zeal and trouble, and 
they deserve all credit for the way in which the work 
has been done. 

The account falls into two main sections — His- 
torical and Descriptive, and Statistical. 

For the historical portion I am solely responsible. 
I have in this part of the work purposely given very 
full references, in order that the Gazetteer may serve 
as a guide to those who wish to study the history 
of the State in greater detail, and also in the hope 
that some one may care to make researches among 
other soTxrces than those whence the information is 
drawn and discover fresh facts of interest. 

Owing to the want of a library of reference at 
Indore, almost every book had to be obtained from 
the Asiatic Society's library at Bombay and ab- 
stracted (a tedious process), and probably many 
references have been omitted. These can be added 
when the work is revised. 

As to the statistical section, the fullest avail- 
able information has been given everywhere. Even 
in Gwalior, with a more systematic method of re- 
cording statistics than obtains in most Native States, 
the collection of the figures has been no light task. 
In a very large number of cases these have had to be 
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obtained from village registers and complied. It 
should be recollected, moreover, that there is no 
European Collector in each district with a highly 
trained staff at his back accustomed to statistical 
returns to assist in the work, and the temporary 
Gazetteer office thus became responsible for obtaining 
and combining the figures. The greatest care has 
been taken to give accurate returns, but mistakes 
are certain to have occurred which will have to be 
rectified on revision. Another source of difficulty 
was the entire reorganisation of all the zilas made 
in 1904 after work had begun, necessitating re- 
arrangement. The tables have not been printed 
separately as was first arranged, but blanks have 
been left for the entry of statistics up to 1920. This 
will, I trust, be done in at least one official copy in 
the Darbar office, as it will immensely facilitate 
revision later on. 

There are many directions in which expansion 
could be made, as in dealing with tribes and castes, 
peculiar customs, and in zila and pargana accounts 
generally. 

In conclusion, I have only to repeat that this 
Gazetteer is the first of its kind, and must not be 
judged against compilations for British districts 
with the statistics of many years behind thejn in 
former Gazetteers to work on. 

My very warmest thanks are due to His Highness 
Maharaja Madho Rao Sindhia for his sympathetic 
attention to my many importunities. Without his 
great personal interest in the work and unremitting 
help in and out of season the work would never have 
been concluded in so short a time. I may add that 
His Highness with characteristic enterprise has sanc- 
tioned the issue of three supplementary volumes, one 
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of district maps, a second with photographs of 
important places, and a third containing a complete 
village list for the whole State. 

To the Gazetteer Officer, Pandit Dwarka- Nath, 
1 would tender my thanks for the excellent and 
zealous way in which he worked ; and my apologies 
to State officials generally for the extra labour my 
demands have entailed upon them. 

The checking was carried out in their usual careful 
and painstaking way by Pandit Shridhar Rao, Head 
Clerk, and the staff of the Gazetteer office at head- 
quarters. 

To the Residents at Gwalior, Colonel C. Herbert, 
I.A., Mr. S. M. Fraser, I.C.S., C.I.E., Mr. H.V. Cobb, 
I.C.S., and Mr. F. W. Francis, Director of Land 
Records, my thanks are due for ready assistance 
on all occasions. 


C. E. LUARD, Ca'ptain, 
Su'peHntendent of Gazetteer 
%n Central India. 

Central India Agency : 

Indore, 18th, February 1907. 
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ARMS OF THE OWALIOR STATE 



Arms. — Tenne ; -a cobra passant or ; on a chief 
azure a civic crown between two 
towers of the second. Crest.^ — Two 
globes murrey each charged with a 
cobra sejant or ; Supporters* — 
Wolves. 

Motto. — Alt jdh, “ Of exalted rank.*’ 

Tenne is the nearest colour in heraldry 
to the hhagwa of the Marathas. 

Note . — It is always told of Mahadji >Sindhia that in early youth a 
cobra was seen to protect the sleeping child from the sun’s rays by 
spreading its hood over him, hence the introduction ot this animal in 
the arms. The chief azure was given to Sindhia in 1869 on a banner 
then presented to him, the colour and civic crown being emblems of his 
fidelity to us in 1857, while the towers indicate the great fort, the 
“Gibraltar of India.” Wolves are or were very common round 
Gwalior. 2 The motto is self-evident. 


1 A single cobra is now* used, 

2 Rajasthan II, 626. 








CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTIVE, 

SECTION I.— PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The GwaKor State, ruled over by the Sindhia family, is Sitvatioit, 
the largest in the Central India Agency. The State, which 
has an area of 26,041 square miles — comparable to that of 
Greece (24,900) — ^is composed of several detached blocks, but 
may be roughly divided into two great sections, the Gwalior 
(or Northern), and the Malwa section. A small isolated 
pargana called Gangapur, with an area of 26 square miles, 
lies in Eajputana. 

The Northern section consists of a compact block of Northern 
territory lying between Lat. 23° 30' and 26° 49' N. and 
Long. 76° 6' and 79° 38' E., with an area of 17,020 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north, north-east, and north-west 
by the Chambal river, which separates it from the Agra and 
Etawah Districts of the United Provinces and the Native 
States of Dholpux, Karauli, and Jaipur in the Eajputana 
Agency ; on the east by the British Districts of Jalaun, and 
Jhansi in the United Provinces and of Saugor in the Cen- 
tral Provinces ; on the south by the States of Bhopal, Khil- 
chipur, Eajgarh, and the Sironj pargana of Tonk ; and on 
the west by the States of Jhalawar, Tonk, and Kotah in the 
Eajputana Agency. 

The Malwa section is made up of several detached Malwa 
districts between each of which portions of other States are Section, 
interposed, and which are themselves intermingled in bewilder- 
ing intricacy. This section has an area cf 8,021 square 
miles. In the Malwa section is included, for administrative 
purposes, the Amjhera %ila, which lies, however, mainly out 
of Malwa, in the Vindhyan region. 

The State takes its name from the old town of Gwalior, Name, 
which, though never the actual capital, has always been 
an important place from the strength of its fort. The name 
7EIG ® 
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GWALIOR STATE, 


is a corruption of Gopddn or Gopaglr% the shepherd’s 
hiU,” which became gradually G-waliar, Gwalher, and with 
Europeans Gwalior. 

NATUBAn The State falls into three natural divisions conveniently 

aS^^oenery. designated the Plain, or low-lying, Plateau and HiUy tracts. 

Plains, The Plain area occupies the country Ijdng to the north, east, 
and west of the town of Gwalior, corresponding practically 
with the Gwalior gird, Tonwarghar, Bhind, and Sheopur 
zilas of the State, comprising an area of 5,884 square miles. 
The elevation averages only a few hundred feet above the 
sea, the elevation of Gwalior being 697, that of Morar 526, 
and of Sheopur 859. The climate in the hot season is more 
oppressive, and in the cold season more severe, than in other 
parts of the State. 

Plateau. From a point about eighty miles south of Gwalior the 

country rises rapidly towards the south until it reaches 
the level of the Malwa Plateau. The average elevation 
above sea level is 1,500 feet, that of Sipri being 1,515, Guna 
1,617, Bhilsa 1,546, Ujjain 1,745, and Nimach 1,616. The 
climate of this division is very temperate. The area com- 
prised in this tract is 17,856 square miles or over 70 per 
cent, of the whole State. 

Hilly tract. The Hilly tract included in the Amjhera %ila consists 
of a medley of hill and valley covered for the most part 
with tLick jungle. It has an area of 1,301 square miles 
and a mean elevation of 1,800 feet above sea level. 

Scenery. Fxom the description already given it follows that the 

scenery in different parts varies markedly. 

From the summit of the lofty fort at Gwalior the eye 
wanders over an unbroken level plain which stretches north 
and east up to the valleys of the Chambal and Pahuj. The 
scenery is unattractive and monotonous, except in the rains, 
when a green carpet conceals the dull grey alluvial soil which 
spreads over the whole tract. As it approaches the Ohambal 
the plain loses itself in a tangle of water- worn ravines, lying 
between hideous barren ridges of silt. 

Southwards the scene changes abruptly. The bilTa 
which he round the great fort extend some eighty miles 
beyond it, in a tangle of forest-clad ridges, that four hundred 
years ago gave asylum to large herds of elephants, which 
the Mughal Emperors dehghted to chase in their jpurneys 
to and from the Deccan. At Kolaras, the hills fall away to 
the east and west and the country opens out to form the 
great Malwa Plateau. 

Again the scene changes. Wide rqUing downs, covered 
With a rich black soil and dotted over with low flat-topped 
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hills, replace tlie rough, hilly country to the north. Mag- 
nificent crops of grain or poppy cover the land, while the 
fallow is clothed with heavy fields of grass, afiording ample 
pasture to large herds of cattle. 

The plateau ends abruptly at the great Vindhyan scarp> 
where hill and ravine once more claim the land. Eange 
succeeds range in wild confusion down to the broad open 
valley of the sacred Narbada. Teak, anjan [Eardwickia 
binata) and Salai {BoswelUa serrata) cover the slopes and fill 
the valleys, while the ghostly bare-hmbed karrai (Sterculia 
urens) clings to every rooky scarp. The inhabitants are 
mostly Bhils and others of similar race, whose small grass- 
thatched huts are sparsely dotted over the country. 

The hill system of the State is formed entirely of different system 
branches of the Vindhyas. The main scarp of this range 
runs through the Amjhera zila in the south of the State. 

Erom this scarp three arms strike northward. The most 
eastern arm, which forms the boundary of the Malwa plateau, 
passes through Bhilsa and continues up to Chanderi, Narwar 
and Gwalior. At a point midway between Chanderi and 
Narwar, not far from Kolaras, this arm meets the western 
branch and forms the hilly region in which the Sheopur, 

Narwar, and part of the Isagarh zilas lie. 

The western arm strikes north from Amjhera and passes 
up by Nimach, where it turns eastwards for some distance 
and then again strikes north until it meets the other branch 
at Kolaras. This arm and some of its outliers traverse the 
Nimach, Agar and Shajapur fo/rganas. The main scarp 
is formed of basalt, but in the branches, as at Bhilsa, Nimach 
and along the whole line of the eastern arm the sandstone 
and limestone is free from trap. 

The average elevation of the range is 1,800 feet above 
the sea level, peaks rising in places to about 2,000, the 
most important being the Shajapur hill (1,999), Eatangarh 
(1,834) and one near Malhargarh (1,894), 

The flora does not vary to a very marked extent in 
different parts of the range. Terminalia, tendu, BoswelUa, 
and Acacias are more common in the northern section, while 
' Hardywickia appears together with these on the basaltic slopes 
in the south. 

The inhabitants in the northern hills are Saharias, and 
in the south Bhils. These tribes do most of the forest work, 
and live by the sale of jungle produce. 

The watershed is determined by the main line of the IWvbb i 
Vindhyas, aU streams flowing northwards and southwards 
from this range. 
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The largest rivers lie on the north side, and flow towards 
the Ganges- Jumna system. The most important are the 
Chambal and its tributaries, the greater Kali Sind and Sipra, 
the western Parbati, the Betwa and the Sind, with its afflu- 
ents the eastern ParbatT, Pahuj and Kunwari. 

These rivers are very variable. In the rains they become 
roaring torrents which carry away vast accumulations of 
silt, but in the cold weather they dwindle down to passive 
streams, and by the hot season have either become mere 
brooks flowing down the centre of a wide channel, or have 
dried up entirely. This property, and the steepness of the 
banks, make them of very little use for irrigation. For 
the same reason navigation is impracticable. 

The Betwa was in old days known as the Vetravatl, The 
river rises in the Bhopal State, in the Vindhyas. It enters 
Gwalior in the Bhilsa pargana at Pararia (22*^ 29' KT. and 
77° 52' E.) village and flows through this pargana and that of 
Basoda for 50 miles, finally falling into the Jumna. The Betwa 
receives many streams in its course, the most important being 
the Besh, Beha, Kapurna, Sagar or Naraini, and Kethan 
on the left bank and the Keotan on the right bank. In 
the Basoda pargana ferries ply at three places during the 
rainy season, and in Mungaoli pargana near Maharaj-kherl 
village. The principal places situated on its banks are 
Bhilsa, Bhonrasa and Malhargarh. 

Though the river is a large one and drains a considerable 
area it is of no use for navigation or irrigation. In the 
hot weather only a thin stream winds down the centre of 
the river bed, though in the rains it becomes a wide and deep 
torrent flowing with a velocity of from 7 to 9 miles an hour. 
It is only bridged in two places by the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Kailway from Bhilsa to Jhansi and on the road between 
Bhopal and Saugor. 

The Mahi river rises from a tank in the village of Medha, 
6 miles west of Amjhera. After a course of 21 miles in Gwalior 
territory it passes into Dhar State. The stream flows all the 
year^ round, while a stone dam at Sardarpur holds up a 
considerable supply of water. The river is crossed at Sardar- 
pur by two causeways. 

The Sind takes its /rise 20 miles south-west of Sironi 
(Tonk) in Malwa. ^ 

At Pilighat (24° 40' N, and 77° 40' B.) it is crossed by the 
Guna-Baran section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by an iron bridge. The stream then takes a north-easterly 
course, and flowing past Narwar, enters the alluvial tract 
lying to the east of Gwalior. At Sunari village (25° 4J' N, 
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^nd 78° 14' E.) it is again crossed by tlie Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and soon after enters Datia State. It 
re-enters Gwalior near Gerwasa (26° 10' N. and 78° 52' B.) 
village, and finally, after a course of about 200 miles 
tbrough the State, falls into tbe Jumna. It is fed during its 
course by many tributaries, the most important being tbe 
Chocli, Retam, Chaobond Saon, Besli, Sonari, Pabuj and 
KunwarT. 

Tbe bigh roads from Jbansi to Sipri and Narwar to Gwalior 
cross by bridges, while it is fordable in many places. 

From Narwar onwards it is a very large stream, becoming 
a fierce torrent in tbe rains, but like all Central Indian rivers 
is a very insignificant stream during eight months of tbe 
year. It is used for irrigation to a small extent but is 
nowhere navigable. 

Tbe Kali Sind, one of tbe tributaries of Cbambal river, 
rises in tbe Tbakurat of Bagli. It appears to derive its * 
name from its black basaltic bed, which distinguishes it from 
tbe Sind river. It enters GwaUor near Uncbaud in tbe 
Sonkacb 'pargana and, after flowing for about 112 miles 
through the State, forming tbe boundary between Gwalior 
and parts of tbe States of Bhopal, Narsingbgarb, Dewas, and 
Indore, leaves its territory. 

Its chief affluents are tbe Lodri, Lakbundar and Telar. 

Two other important streams contribute to its waters, tbe 
Newaj and Gbor. These rivers after flowing through Gwalior 
territory join tbe Parwan, a large affluent of tbe Kali Sind 
which meets it in Rajputana. 

The Kali Sind is bridged at Bolai (23° 39' N. and 75° 1' E.) 
by the Bhopal-Ujjain Railway, at other points it is crossed 
by causeways and in the rains by ferries. The river is 
utilised in a few places for irrigation. 

The Sipra (more properly Kshipra or milky one ”) Sipr§. 
is said to derive its name from the fact that in days gone by 
it used occasionally to become opalescent. Abul Fazl notes 
how the mir acle of the river flowing with milk had taken 
place just before he crossed the stream. 

At a cave near the temple of Mahakaleshwar Mahadeo 
-in Ujjain a religious fair is held on the full moon of BaisdJch, 

On this day a stream of milk is supposed to rise in the cave 
and flow down the middle of the river. 

The Sipra is one of the most sacred rivers in India. 

Rising in the Indore State, not far from the chief town, it 
enters the Ujjain pargana near Nakbali village (23° 1' N. 
and 75° 56' E.). and flows past the ancient and sacred city of 
Ujjain, long the capital of Sindhia’s dominions, finally joining 
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the Chambal. The stream winds considerably, being crossed 
three times by the road from Mhow to Mehidpur. 

Its chief tributaries are the Khan, which flows through 
Indore city, and the Gambhir, on which Mhow Cantonment 
is situated. 

Along the banks of the sacred stream numerous tlrths, 
or places of pilgrimage, are situated. The Fatehabad-Ujjain 
section of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ratlam- 
Ujjain section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way cross the stream near Ujjain. 

The river only flows for eight months of the year. In 
the rains it rises to a great height, often causing much damage 
to places situated on its banks. It is not navigable, or of 
use for irrigation. 

IheParbati. Known as the Western Parbati to distinguish it from 
the similarly named tributary of the Sind, this river rises 
in the Vindhyas not far from Ashta in Bhopal State. 

The river enters Gwalior territory near the village of 
Bamolia Mochali (23° and 76° 53' E.) in the Shujalpur 
pargana and forms the boundary between that pargana and 
the Bhopal State. It leaves Shujalpur pargana near Muham- 
madpur (23° 28' N. and 77° 6' E.) village, and after passing 
through the Narsinghgarh State enters Gwalior and separates 
the Bajranggarh pargana from Rajgarh State ; it joins the 
Chambal after a course of 110 miles. It receives several 
tributaries, the most important being the Tern, the Ahili, and 
Parna. 

The Bhopal-XJjjain line crosses this stream near Parbati 
station, the Agra-Bombay road by a causeway near Katkia 
village (24° 20' N. and 77° 11' E.) and the Guna-Baran section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway near Dharnaoda. 
It is fordable in many places, except in the rains, when it is 
crossed by country boats. The river does not flow through- 
out the year, but pools remain in its bed. During the 
rainy season it becomes a formidable stream. It is not 
navigable or of use for irrigation. 

The Chambal. The Chambal river, known in ancient times as the Char- 
manvati, rises near the town of Hasilpur in Indore State 
from the Janapao hill on the northern slope of the Vindhya 
range. 

The river enters Gwalior territory in the Digthan par- 
grana, leaving it after a course of 16 miles to -enter Indore 
State. It re-enters State territory at Barnagar, and con^ 
tinues to flow partly in Gwalior territory and partly in that 
of other States until it finally leaves the Malwa plateau 
to enter Haraoti. It flows in its course by the parganas 
of Ujjain, Khachraud and Nahargarh. It then leaves Gwalior 
State and enters' Rajputana, but after a course of about 
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164 miles again enters State territory at Dantarda village 
(25® 50' N. and 76® 3' E.) and continues to form tlie nortt- western 
and northern boundary of the "State, separating it from 
Rajputana and British India. After flowing for about 165 
miles from Dantarda to Bhonpura (26® 37' N. and 79' 0' E.) it 
finally leaves the State. The river is joined by numerous 
tributaries, the most important being the Chamla, Kurel, 
the Sipra, on which the ancient city of Ujjain stands, the Son 
(Sau of the map), which flows through Mandasor, the Retam 
and Gujali. 

The two Kali Sind rivers and the Western Parbatl also 
go to swell its volume. 

Ferries are maintained during the rains at Awari village 
in Nahargarh 'pargana^ at Mabcod village in Bijaipur pur- 
gana, and at Kaimara Gondoh, Banwata, Atar, and Kheron 
in Sabalgarh pargana. At other times of the year the river 
is fordable. 

The railway crosses the river at Chambal station on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and Nagda on the Ratlam- 
Ujjain branch of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, while the Great Indian Peninsula Railway crosses it 
at Naikpura. 

Two spots on its course are of some sanctity. The Triveni, 
where the Chambal and a ndla meet near Piploda village 
(23® 22' N. and 75® 29' E.) and the Rameshwar-Sangam, where 
the waters of the Banas and the Sip unite with those of 
the Chambal. Religious fairs are held yearly at both places. 

The banks as a rule are too steep for the waters to be 
used in irrigation. 

Fishes large and small are found everywhere in the 
river. It flows throughout the year, hence water is avail- 
able during a failure of rains although in small quantities* 
Crocodiles abound at the confluence of the Parbati and 
Banas and at other places where there is abundant water. 

The Chambal is the largest river flowing through Gwalior 
territory. Its volume increases rapidly, and after its second 
entry into State territory it is of great width and depth. 

During the hot weather it shrinks through most of its course 
to’ a small stream, but in the rains is a roaring torrent, often 
causing serious floods. 

Over most of its course it flows through trap rock, but 
near Nimach over sandstone and limestone, and when it 
approaches Dholpur over a fine gravelly bed. 

Geologically Gwalior may be divided into four principal GsoLoar.i 
sections : firstly, the country extending between the western 


1 By Mx. E. Vxedenburg, Qeol^ogicctl Survey of India* 
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portion of Bundelkhand to the east, the river Chambal to the 
west, and the northern part of Malwa to the south, within 
which is situated the capital of the State ; secondly, the|jdis- 
trict of Nimach ; thirdly, several large tracts of the Malwa 
Plateau, and a portion of the southern scarp of the Malwa 
Plateau ; and lastly, the country along the Narbada river. 

The first region, constituting Gwalior proper, is largely 
occupied by the Vindhyan series, rising in a succession of 
scarps which strike approximately from north to south except 
in their northern portion, where the direction gradually changes 
to north-east, and becomes parallel to the course of the 
Chambal river. There are four principal ranges capped by 
massive beds of sandstones, which, taken in order from zhst to 
west, belong respectively to the Kaimur, Lower Rewah, Upper 
Rewah and Lower Bhander (Bandair) division. The lower 
slopes of these escarpments are formed by the rooks 
underlying the sandstones. In the case of the eastern range, 
it is usually Bundelkhand gneiss directly overlaid by the 
taimur conglomerate and Kaimur sandstones, without any 
intervention of the lower Vindhyan group that usually occurs 
in this position. The second range has its underscarp formed 
by the Panna shales which underlie the Lower Rewah sand- 
stone. 


The Ihiri shales form the lower slopes of the third range 
which is capped by Upper Rewah sandstone, while the sand- 
stone of the fourth range, that of the Lower Bhander series, 
is underlaid in all the scarped hills by the Bhander or Nagod 
limestone, which often rises almost to the summit of the scarp. 
Beyond the fourth range, towards the Chambal river, the 
ground becomes largely covered by alluvial deposits which 
conceal the next division of the Vindhyans, the Sirbu shales. 
A number of rock exposures appear, however, in the Chambal 
river, remarkable for the occurrence of the Chambal limestone 
band, here intercalated amongst the Sirbu shales and not 
known to occur at that horizon in Bhopal or in Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. The Vindhyan series is completed by the 
Upper Bhander sandstone which forms a fifth scarp beyond the 
Chambal just outside Gwalior territory. Throughout the 
ranges the dips are very low ; hence the dip-slopes have an 
almost inappreciable gradient and the sandstone outcrops 
are of enormous width. 


North of latitude 26 ® N. the Kaimur sandstone no longer 
rests upon the crystalline rock of the Bundelkhand gneiss, 
but upon sedimentary rocks belonging to the Bijawar series. 
They were originally distinguished as the Gwalior series, but 
their complete lithological agreement with the Bijawars of 
Bundelkhand and with those of Rewah - authorises their cor* 
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^elation with that group. These Bijawar strata are exposed 
In a series of parallel ranges striking approximately east and 
west, almost at right angles to the Vindhyan scarp. Each 
range presents a steep scarp to the south while the northern 
slope is gentle and corresponds with the dip of the strata. 
The Bij a wars are very much older than the Vindhyans, and 
these hill ranges already existed as such before the commence- 
ment of the Vindhyan era. 

The extremely shallow dips of the Vindhyans show that 
there has been scarcely any disturbance in this area since the 
commencement of the Vindhyan period, and consequently the 
Bijawar strata lie almost exactly as they did before the de- 
position of the Vindhyans. 

The Kaimtir division of the Vindhyans where it overlies 
the Bijawars consists of two sub-divisions — a lower one, the 
Kaimur conglomerate, largely formed of Bijawar fragments 
and an upper one, the Kaimur sandstone. The base of the 
sandstone occurs at a fairly uniform level all along the 
Vindhyan scarp, while that of the conglomerate is extremely 
irregular. 

Where it fills pre-existing depressions of the pre-Vindhyan 
surface, the conglomerate extends down to the very foot of 
the scarp, with a thickness that may amount to over 100 feet, 
while, wherever it abuts against pre-existing hills, the Bijawar 
rocks themselves constitute the greatest portion of the scarp 
and the Kaimur conglomerate is represented only by a 
few pebbles intervening between them and the overlaying 
sandstone that crowns the scarp. This is one of the oldest 
and at the same time one of the most distinct instances of a 
former land surface to be found in India, though similar 
features frequently recur among rocks of various geological 
ages in consequence of the protracted continental conditions 
and absence of marked disturbance in the Peninsula. 

The Bijawar strata consist of the same rooks as in the Bun- 
delkhand and Rewah exposures, but as they are less disturbed 
than in those outcrops their degree of alteration is remark- 
ably slight, shales and sandstones taking the place of the usual 
slates and quartzites. 

The lowest bed of the series is, as usual, a conglomerate of 
white quartz pebbles overlaid by a mass of sandstone which 
caps the gneissose scarp forming the southern limit of the 
most southern and most continuous of the ranges. The 
sandstone is called the Par sandstone, from the town of Par 
situated at the foot of the scarp, fifteen miles south-west of 
Gwalior. The overlying rocks, whose aggregate thickness 
amounts to about 2,000 feet, form the parallel ranges north of 
the Par sandstone scarp, and include shales, banded jaspers. 
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limestones, porcellanites and basic volcanic rocks. Several 
bands of tbe latter occur at various horizons. They are well 
exposed in the hill upon which stands the fort of Gwalior, 
where they are capped by an outlier of Kaimur sandstone. 
Some of the shales and jaspers are impregnated with hematite, 
sometimes to such an extent as to become valuable iron ores. 
In the angle included between the scarps formed by the 
Kaimur and Par sandstones, a considerable area of the Bundel- 
khand gneiss outcrop is situated in Gwalior territory. The 
southern continuation of the Vindhyan ranges is greatly 
concealed by the overflowing Deccan Trap, while to the 
north they sink beneath the Gangetic alluvium ^which also 
covers a great deal of the Bijawars and gneiss. 

The Vindhyan sandstones are largely quarried for building 
materials, especially those of the Kaimur group which have 
yielded the materials for the historic palaces and temples of 
Gwalior. The gigantic Jain figures at Gwalior fort are carved 
out of the vertical scarp of Kaimur sandstone. The iron ore 
of the Bijawars has been largely used, the mines being situated 
in places where the rocks have been softened by decomposi- 
tion. Where the rocks are unaltered, the ore is often quite 
as rich though more diJB&cult to extract. 

A great variety of rocks occur in the Nimach area, which 
has, however, been very little studied. The three great 
groups of the Upper Vindhyans — Kaimur, Rewah, and 
Bhander — are all represented with their characteristic sub- 
divisions, and are here underlaid by typical Lower Vindhyans 
of great thickness and considerable superficial extent. These 
rest on crystalline schists and gneisses of aroheean age 
(Aravalli series), and strata of the Delhi series, whose age is 
difficult to decide, as it appears to be a heterogeneous group 
probably consisting partly of true Bijawar rocks, and partly 
of newer strata intermediate in age between the Bijawars 
and Vindhyans. 

A considerable portion of Sindhia’s territories situated 
in Malwa have never been geologically surveyed. They 
consist largely of Deccan Trap, and it is also known that the 
Vindhyans occur in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa. 

Further south the districts bordering the Narbada have 
been geologically famous ever since Keatinge’s discovery of 
cretaceous fossils at Chirakhan, twenty- two miles east of Bagh, 
in 1856. This region has been carefully surveyed by Dr* 
Blanford. The fossil sea-urchins have "been studied by the 
late Professor Duncan, who arrived at the conclusion that the 
beds containing them are of cenomanian age, approxi- 
mately corresponding, therefore. with the Upper Greensand 
in England. 
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rj These fossils are found in a series of calcareous strata whioh, 
through a misapprehension regarding their geographical 
situation, have been misnamed the Bagh beds by Dr. 

Carter in the first published account of Keatinge’s discovery. 

Both the underlying and overlying beds are sandstones, 
the whole series being conformable with one another. The 
lower sandstone is sometimes distinguished under the name of 
Mmar sandstone. All these strata belong to the Lameta 
or Infra-Trappean group. The aggregate thickness varies 
considerably, partly on account of the irregular surface 
upon w^hich the beds were deposited, and partly owing to the 
considerable denudation that took place before the advent 
of the Deccan Trap. Both the limestones and sandstones 
contain excellent building materials. The Buddhist caves 
south of Bagh are excavated in the Nimar sandstone. 

The town of Bagh itself, however, is situated on Bijawars, 
much of the neighbouring region being occupied by an outcrop 
of these rocks bordered on all sides by faults. The area 
includes the usual rocks of the Bijawar series, slates, siliceous 
limestones, jaspers, and basic volcanic rocks. The lines of 
fracture are occupied by a siliceous breccia which often 
contains a large proportion of hematite, and constitutes then a 
valuable iron ore which was once extensively mined and 
smelted. The iron industry of Bagh was still flourishing at 
the beginning of the 19th century, but has been completely 
killed by competition with English imports. The same 
district contains extensive outcrops of gneissose rocks. The 
gneiss exhibits a great deal of variety, and in this respect 
differs from the Bundelkhand gneiss, and seems more 
closely related to the type called Bengal gneiss, which is 
regarded as newer. The remainder of the district is 
occupied by Deccan Trap. A most instructive account 
of these interesting features has been given by Mr. Hackett.^ 

In the northern parts of the Gwalior State the vegetation BoceAijfif .2 
in waste tracts consists largely of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
many of which flower when leafless, or nearly so, in the hot 
season. The principal species of trees are Bombax mala* 
baricum, Sterculia urens^ Semecarpus Anacardium, Acacia 
ArabicUi -4- leucophlea, and A, catechu. AnogeiBsus latifoUa 
and A. pendula, Cordia Rothiij PhyUanthus emblica^ Erythrina 
cvhCTosa and Gmelina arborea, Eurther south the hills are 


1 Beferences — Geology of Gwalior and Vicinity in Records of the 
Geological Survey of India, Volnme III, pp. 33-42. Memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, Volume VI, part 3. Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society of London, Volume XXX, 1865. Records of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, Volume XX, pp. 81-92. 
a By Lieutenant-Colonel I>, Prain, Botanic Survey of India, 

Q 2 
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covered with, a low forest containing many shrubs, such as 
Grewia, Zizyphus, Woodfordia, Casearia, Carissa, Capparis, 
Antidesma mixed with Butea frondosa, Buchanania latifolia, 
Bassia latifolia, Diospyros tomentosa, Odina wodier and 
Boswellia serrata, though when the last is plentiful the brush- 
wood undergrowth is generally scanty. In places bamboos 
are plentiful. In the extreme south the typical forest 
of the Central Indian Highlands occurs, and contains some 
teak, sdj {Terminalia tomentosa) and other species such as 
Ougeinia, Dalhergia latifolia, HardwicMa, Cochlospermum 
Schreihera and Soymida, characteristic of the region generally. 


In early days elephants were met with in great numbers 
in the forests between Narwar, Chanderl, and SIprI, and also 
in the neighbourhood of Unchaud (22° 45' N. 76° 28' E). 
Abul Fazl mentions how they were trapped either in 
Jceddahs, pits called gad, or enclosures called hdr} 

In 1564 Akbar returning from Malwa captured a large 
herd near STprT, which included one animal of unusual size ; 
the next year a large herd was found near Narwar.® Lions 
were common up to a comparatively late date, the last being 
shot at Chin hill near Guna on Waterloo day 1872.® 


The wild animals of the State are the same as those found in 
other parts of peninsular India. The distribution of the 
larger classes of animal depends on the cover available. 
In Malwa and in the country north and east of Gwalior, 
where jungle is scanty, these animals are rarely seen, while 
in the country west and south of the same town tiger and 
sambo/r are plentiful, and panther occurs wherever there are 
hills affording good cover, and a suJBScient supply of food 
is obtainable. The latter in particular cause great loss to 
the owners of cattle in this region. Nilgai {Boselaphas 
tragocamalos) and the four horned antelope (Tetraceros guadri- 
cornis) are also found. In the open plains of Malwa only 
black buck (Antilope cervicapra) and Chinhdra (Gazella 
benettii) are common. 


Black bear are not infrequently encountered in the hills. 
The smaller animals, such as jackal, foxes, wolves,^ wild 
dog, and pig, are found in many parts. 

All the birds ordinarily met with occur, including many 
classes of game bir d, such as the grey and painted .partridge, 

1 Ain I, 284-618 ; II, 295. 

2 E. M. H. V., 291-294. 


3 Gerard I;eaves from Diary of a Soldier and S'portsman (1903), p. 1$3 

4 To world “ wolves ” Mjasidn I, 664. 

6 For see Lieut Bombay Presidency (1897). 

lung Birds of the Ouna District, — J. B. A., XXXVII 208^ 
IVlurray — Avi fauna of India 
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sandgrouse, quail, bustard, floriken and green pigeon. 0 
migratory water-fowl several species of goose, pochards^ 
mallard, paintail, gadwall, widgeon, teal, and many otber 
kinds are found on tanks in the cold weather. Among waders 
the great Saras crane, snipe, and a variety of other species 
occur. 

The large rivers and tanks abound in fish, mdJiser Fish. 
{Barhus mosaV). rohu {Laheo rohita) and murral or sdnwal 
(Ophiocephalus punctatus) being common. 

One species, the Barilius momrensis^ was first found in the 
Morar river near Gwalior. Pishes are caught by men of the 
Dhimar, Bhoi and Kahar castes, of whom 48,182 were returned 
in the census of 1901. 

Among reptilia both the short-nosed Crocodilus porosus9 Reptilia. 
and long-nosed Gevealis gangeticus are found ; tortoises j 
and various species of iguana and lizards abound every- 
where. Snakes are not very frequently seen, the commonest 
among venomous snakes being the Cobra, "Russeirs viper 
{Ddboia elegans), Kmit {Bunganis cereMleus) and Echis 
carinata. Of innocuous snakes the long or Rat snake 

{Zamenis mucosus) and various OUgodontes and Simotes are 
met with. Pythons frequent the jungles and the ghats. 

Many kinds of insect nocuous and innocuous are found. Insects. 
Among the former are the locust, of which the red Phymatea 
punctata is the commonest, mosquitoes of several kinds, 
scorpions both red and black and of the field and house 
varieties, white ants, and many varieties of the true ant. 

Among the innocuous insects are dragon flies, many brilli- 
antly coloured butterflies, mantes, and moths. 

The climate varies with the natural divisions. In northern Climate. 
Gwalior the temperature is subject to extremes of heat and 
cold never experienced in Malwa. In northern Gwalior in 
the hot season the loo or hot wind blows during most of the 
twenty-four hours and maintains a high temperature even 
at night. In the cold weather, on the other hand, the 
temperature often falls below freezing. In Malwa the 
climate is equitable, and the nights always cool even in the 
hottest time of the year, a fact which has made the Shab-i- 
Malwa or nights of Malwa famous throughout India. The 
temperature in the cold season never falls very low and 
frosts are of rare occurrence. In the hiUy tract the tem- 
perature is oppressive in the hot season, and does not cool 
down to any great extent even in winter, the cold season 
being a bnef one. 

The rainfall varies somewhat, being about 39 inches in Rainfall 
northern Gwalior and 33 iu Mglwa. The rainiest months are 
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July and August. Malwa is fed mainly by tbe Bombay 
current and northern Gwalior by the Bengal monsoon. 


SECTION II.— HISTORY. 

(Genealogical Table). 

Introductory. ^he history of the State, especially during the time of 
its greatest Chief, Mahadji, is so intimately connected with 
the fall of the Mughal Empire and the events of those days 
that a brief sketch of the situation at this time will not be 
out of place. 

The Marathas first rose to power in the time of Shah 
Jahan, the nursery of the race being Bijapur, the sovereigns 
of that small kingdom employing large numbers of these 
hardy horsemen to resist Mughal aggressions. Between 1648 
and 1680 Sivaji welded them into a nation, and laid the 
foundations of the predatory ^system which they afterwards 
followed with such success. 

Alamgir, bent on subduing the southern Muhammadan 
States, destroyed the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda 
(1685-86) as his father had that of Ahmednagar over thirty 
years before, and thus removed the only remaining check 
ofiered to Maratha depredations, while his reimposition of 
the hated jeziya tax ranged the great Eajput Chiefs against 
him. To Sivaji there was no worthy successor in his own 
fine, and the rule passed to the family of the chief minister 
or Peshwa, Balaji Vishvanath (1714-20), who was followed 
by seven others, BajiEao, I (1720-40), Balaji Baji Eao (1740- 
61), Madho Eao, I (1761-72), Narayan Eao (1772-73), Eaghu- 
nath Eao (1773), Madho Eao, II (1774-95) and Baji Eao, II 
(1795-1819). _ , 

But the rule of the ministers soon passed to their great 
vassals, and in this last change Mahadji Sindhia played the 
leading part, being to a very great extent the creator of the 
events in the midst of which he moved. By 1750 the Mara- 
thas had become absolute masters of Malwa, and levied 
chauth in distant Bengal. The Delhi Emperor was a mere 
puppet in the hands of adventurers, and his court was rent 
asunder by intrigues. Everything favoured the re-estab- 
lishment of Hindu ascendency in India, when in a single day 
the fatal battle of Panipat (1761) broke the power of the 
Maratha confederacy, and the hope of a Hindu empire was 
shattered for ever. From 1761 onwards the great Maratha 
leaders, while paying nominal homage to the Poona Court, 
looked more and more to their own aggrandisement, the 
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conception of a united Hindu rule was entirely lost sigtt of, 
and Hindu and Musalman, Eajput, and even Maratlia, became 
alike fair prey ; it was tbe rule of tbe stronger. In this 
last development Mahadji, chiefly by the introduction of a 
large force of European-led troops, completely altered the 
conditions of the struggle. 

The house of Sindhia traces , its descent from a family History, 
the members of which had risen to distinction as silladdrs 
under the Bahmini kings, one branch holding the Patelship 
of the village of Kannerkhera, sixteen miles east of Satara. 

The family claims Eajput descent. In Aurangzeb’s day the 
head of the family received a mansah from the Emperor, 
who also arranged a marriage between Eaja Sahu, son and 
successor of Sambhaji, and a daughter of the house. After 
the accession of Bahadur Shah, Nimaji Sindhia received a 
mansab of 7,000 and 5,000 horse, two lakhs of rupees, a dress 
of honour, a drum and an elephant, while all his sons and 
grandsons were similarly rewarded, their combined man^ 
sabs amounting to 40,000 and 25,000 horse. Nimaji Sindhia 
is constantly mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, but 
his ultimate fate is unknown, l 

The founder of the present Grwahor house was Eanoji 
Sindhia. The branch to which he belonged had fallen on 
evil days, and according to a story, still common in Sir John 
Malcolm’s day, Eanoji was driven by poverty to become a 
personal attendant on the Peshwa Balaji Baji Eao, and used 
to carry his slippers. Whether this story is true or not, 

Mahadji had no scruple in making political capital out of 
it in 1792. The date of Eanoji’s birth is unknown. 

He rose rapidly in favour, brought to the front by his 
soldierly qualities. In 1726 Eanoji Sindhia, Malhar Eao 
Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore, and the Ponwars, 
were authorised by the Peshwa to collect chauth (25 per cent.) 
and sardeshmuJch (10 per cent, over and above the chauth) 
in the Malwa districts, retaining for their own remuneration 
half the mohdssa (or remaining 65 per cent.). 

Eanoji, as soon as he had acquired a footing in Malwa, Ranoji 
fixed his head-quarters at the ancient city of Ujjain, the tra- (1726-45). 
ditional capital of this tract, which remained the chief town 
of Sindhia’s dominions until Daulat Eao in 1810 founded the 
present capital of Lashkar. 

Eanoji took part in all the campaigns of the day, notably 
in those against Delhi (1736), and against the Nizam, and 


a. G.p. I, 338, 353, 360, 376 ; E. M. H., VH, 363, 408, 453, 499. 
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the Portuguese at Bassein (1739).^ In 1745 he died at 
Shujalpur where his cenotaph still stands. 

Ranoji had three legitimate sons, Jayapa, Dattaji, and 
Jotiba, and two illegitimate, Tukoji and Mahadji, of whom 
Tukoji had predeceased his father. Jayapa now succeeded 
to the Sindhia possessions in Malwa, estimated at 65J lakhs 
revenue. Like his father he was constantly engaged in cam- 
paigns, playing a conspicuous part in the war with the 
Eohillas (1748), the struggles between the sons of Mzam-ul- 
Mulk (1752) and the expedition against Delhi (1755).2 

In 1759 he was deputed by the Peshwa to support Ram 
Singh of Jodhpur against his brother Bije Singh, who was 
opposing his accession. Jayapa was besieging Bije Singh in 
Nagor, when that chieftain, seeing that his case was desper- 
ate, contrived to get Jayapa assassinated, on which the 
Maratha army withdrew. ® 

Jayapa, although he left a son, Jankoji, was succeeded 
by his brother Dattaji. This prince, however, did not long 
survive his elevation. 

He, together with Malhar Rao Holkar, was soon after 
attacked by the forces of Ahmad Shah Abdali and forced to 
retire. In the retreat Dattaji allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded and his force was almost annihilated. He and his 
brother Jotiba were killed,^ but Mahadji and Jankoji just 
managed to escape with their lives.® 

The rule of the Sindhia dominions now passed to Jankoji. 
Nothing, however, is known of his administration and it 
is possible that the disturbed state of the country, ‘ and the 
ascendency of his \mcle Mahadji, prevented his actually taking 
over the control of the State. 

On January 6th, 1761,® the battle of Panipat was 
fought, and in this contest, so fatal to the schemes of a 
Maratha confederacy which was to place all India under 
Hindu rule, Jankoji was taken prisoner. Shuja-ud-daula 
pleaded in vain with the Abdali for his life, and he and 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had been taken at the same tune, 
were executed.'^ 

From this fatal field Mahadji escaped® but with a wound 
that made him lame for life. He was now the only direct 

1 G. D., I, 454, 468, 467-8. ~ ' 

2 a B., I, 536, 539, 653. 

3 Bajasthdn, I, 712 ; II, 120. 

4 Some accounts say lie was killed at Panipat. 

5 a D., I, 604 ; E. M. H., Vin, 271. 

3 For an account of tke famous battle see Asiatic RpsearcheSj III, 91. 

7 E. M. H., YHI, 280-281 ; G. D., I, 619. 

8 One account says be was nursed in tbe Abdali camp. Francklin 
The reign of Shah Avium (1798), page 12Q. 
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living descendant of Eanoji Sindhia, three brothers and a 
nephew having died within three years. Although his illegi- 
timacy was a bar to his succession, his great qualities of leader- 
ship marked him out for the position of chief, and the young 
Peshwa Madho Rao confirmed him in the family Jaglr in 
spite of the opposition offered by Raghunath Rao and the 
great Maratha Sardars, who resented the succession of an 
illegitimate son.^ 

In 1764 Mahadji Sindhia was sent to accompany Visaji 
Kishen, who was marching through Malwa towards Delhi.^ 
To this force Sindhia contributed 15,000 horse. In the 
expeditions against the Jats of JBharatpur and the Rohillas 
Mahadji took a leading part. The last campaign is signi- 
ficant as emphasising the abandonment of the scheme for a 
Maratha confederate power. Each leader henceforth acted 
entirely in his own interests, and all who were weaker, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan, were considered fair prey. Mahadji, 
taking every advantage of his position, rapidly re-established 
and consolidated his power in Malwa, between 1764 and 1769* 

In 1772 Madho Rao Peshwa died and with him expired 
the last hope of united action on the part of Marathas. In 
the struggles for the Peshwaship which followed on his death, 
Mahadji took a leading part, and seized every opportunity 
of increasing his power and augmenting his possessions. 

Another event which was soon to have a great effect on 
current affairs was the assumption on October 21st, 1774, of 
the general administrative control of British India by the 
Bengal Council under the leadership of Warren Hastings. 

Mahadji had for a time joined with Holkar in support- 
ing the claims of Raghunath Rao (Raghoba) to the Pesh- 
waship, but in 1775 they both deserted Ms cause, and Eag- 
hoba after many vicissitudes threw Mmself on the protection 
of the English and signed the treaty of Surat. The campaign 
of 1775-82* followed. Sindhia during these operations 
met with numerous reverses in the Deccan at the hands of 
General Goddard, and in Malwa from Major Popham, who, in 
February 1780, took the fort of Lahar,^ and in August 
Gwahor, a fort deemed impregnable throughout India. The 
effect of the last success was enormous. The next year Major 
Camac entered Malwa® and reduced Sipri, but allowed himself 
to be hemmed in by SindMa’s army and was put to great 
straits. He was forced to retire, and retreated successfully 


1 a H., I, 664. j 8 G. D., II, 14—162. 

2 G. D., I, 678, 1 4. G, H., II, 128-131. 

6 Ibid, 152- 

7EIG 
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to Mehidpur, where he obtained supplies and turned on his 
pursuers. After a running fight Major Camac, at the sug- 
gestion of Major Bruce, made a night attack on Sindhia’s 
camp and secured a complete victory, the Marathas sufiering 
great loss. Though the British force was unable to follow 
up this success, the news of the victory following on Sindhia’s 
other reverses greatly diminished his prestige, while that of his 
rival Holkar had been increased by a victory over Goddard. 
Sindhia’s eyes were now opened to the strength of the 
new power which was entering the arena of Indian politics, 
and he saw the advantages that he would gain by being 
the first to come to terms with the British. In November 
1781, therefore, he made overtures to Colonel Muir, which 
were accepted.^ Mr. David Anderson was then delegated 
by Warren Hastings ^ to conclude a treaty on the terms pro- 
posed, and on May 17th, 1782, the treaty of Salbai was signed 
and was ratified by the Peshwa after much delay on 20th 
December, but not actually exchanged till February 24th 
1783.^ The chief stipulations of this engagement were that 
Sindhia should retire to Ujjain and the British north of the 
Jumna, while Sindhia undertook to negotiate treaties with 
the other belligerents. The importance of this treaty can 
hardly be exaggerated. It made the British arbitrators of 
peace in India and virtually acknowledged their supremacy, 
while at the same time it recognised Sindhia as an indepen- 
dent chief, and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. A Resident, 
Mr. David Anderson, was delegated to Sindhia’s court, the 
first of a long line of Residents ^ including many whose 
names have become famous. 


This treaty forms the turning point in Sindhia’s career. 
Hitherto he had considered himself as a vassal of the Peshwa 
and had acted generally in conformity with the commands 
of his chief. During the next twelve years, however, he be- 
comes the most prominent actor on the stage of Indian 
history, pursuing with quiet and immovable tenacity his 
policy of aggrandisement, a policy indeed which to a very 
great extent determined the general course of events. 


1 G. D., H, 159-166. 

2 Gleig — Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, (1841) II, 453. 

Hastings was at this time at Benares in imminent danger of his life 

buthecarned throngh the negotiations unhesitatingly. He refers with 

“ conducted a successful nego- 
when in the most desperate perfod 
Interesting account of the conclusion of thS 
treaty is given m Anderson s Letters. See iUd, Chapter XII, and SeUc 
tions from the Letters and Despatches, etc., in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, 1772-1785.— G. W. Forrest, Vol. 111^923 ^ 

3 Appendix A, No. 1. 

4 Appendix B, 
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Sindliia now took full advantage of the system of neu- 
trality pursued by the British Government to establish his 
supremacy over northern Hindusthan. In accomplishing 
this he was assisted by the genius of his great French com- 
mander Benoit de Boigne.^ The part played by De Boigne 
in founding the greatness of Mahadji Sindhia is seldom 
estimated at its true value. It is not too much to say that if 
the treaty of Salbai gave Sindhia a free hand in establishing 
an independent principality, it was the army raised and main- 
tained at a high state of efficiency by De Boigne which 
enabled him to surpass all his rivals in the acquisition of 
territory and the consolidation of his power. With De Boigne 
to watch his possessions in northern India, Sindhia knew 
that he could remain with absolute confidence in the Deccan 
directing his affairs at the Peshwa’s court — a position no other 
Maratha chief could command. 

The value of European leadership had already been 
recognised by the chiefs of northern India, the Nawabs of 
Bengal and Oudh, and the chiefs of Rajputana, as well as 
the Emperors of Delhi, having engaged European officers 
to lead their troops, the best known among them at this time 
being General Martine in the Nawab of Oudh’s service. 

When De Boigne joined Anderson’s camp Sindhia was 
engaged in reducing the fortress of Gwalior then held by the 
Jat chief of Gohad, to whom the British had made it over 
in 1780. De Boigne, incensed at Sindhia’s treatment of 
him, offered his services to Rana Ohatarsal of Gohad, but 
his offer was refusedby the Jat chieftain, while a subsequent 
attempt to enter the Jaipur chief’s service also failing, he 
finally agreed to raise a brigade for Sindhia, who, with this 
object in view, had approached De Boigne through Mr. David 
Anderson. 

The Empire of the Mughals was now tottering to its fall. 
From 1773 to 1782 under the strong hand of Mirza Najaf 
Khan it had still retained some semblance of authority, 
but on his death the collapse was rapid.^ Najaf Khan’s 
nephew Mirza Shafi and Afrasiab Khan, a favourite of the 
Emperor, disputed the succession to the post of Minister. 
Finally the Mirza was shot and Afrasiab succeeded. His 
task, always a difficult one, was made still more difficult in 
1784 when a terrible famine devastated the tracts round 
Delhi and Agra. Since Najaf Khan’s deafh Sindhia had been 
carefully noting the course of events at the Imperial Court 
and awaiting his opportunity. In 1784 he was invited to 
come to Delhi, ostensibly by Shah Alam, but in reality by 


1 See Appendix C. 2 M. H.- VIII, 296. 

o2 
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Afrasiab Ktan, wlio held the actual power. On receiving 
this request Sindhia at once recalled De Boigne, who was in 
Bundelkhand, and marched with a large force on Agra, where 
he joined the Emperor in October. Three days after they 
had met Afrasiab Khan was murdered and Sindhia was left 
master of the situation. The Emperor in his gratitude oflEered 
to make Mahadji Amir-ul~umray but with politic humility 
he refused the honour, requesting instead the dignity of VahU 
ul-mutlaq for the Peshwa, and that of deputy-vakU for him- 
self. These favours were readily conferred, Sindhia being at 
the same time given command of the Imperial armies and 
the management of the provinces of Delhi and Agra. Agra 
and Aligarh soon succumbed to him, and he found himself 
the real ruler of Hindusthan. Intoxicated with success, he 
actually preferred a claim for the collection of dhauth in Ben- 
gal, a claim which was curtly rejected by Mr. Macpherson, the 
Governor-General, and Sindhia, seeing his mistake, hastened 
to apologise and withdrew his demand. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that though osten- 
sibly working to secure Hindu predominance, at this moment^ 
even with the Emperor absolutely in their power, the tra- 
ditional rule established by the house of Timur was still so 
strong that the Marathas did not dare to usurp the throne, 
and invariably carried out their own schemes in the name of 
the puppet Sovereign, 

In 1785 Mahadji employed Hamadani Beg to open the 
road between Agra and his capital Ujjain by Sending him to 
subdue the Khichi Chauhans of Raghugarh, ^ 

In 1785 Sindhia, finding himself short of funds, commenced 
an inquiry into Jdglr rights, and dispossessed several of 
the great Mughal J aglrddrs^ a step which roused the strongest 
indignation and ranged the Mughal chieftains against him. 
At the same time he preferred a claim on the great Rajput 
States for tribute due to the Emperor, and in 1786 sent a 
force under Bapuji Sindhia to Jaipur, which met with a 
severe reverse. Sindhia then took the field in person. At 
the village of Lalsot or Tonga the armies of Sindhia met the 
united forces of Jaipur and Jodhpur, and for the first time in 
history^ the flower of Rajput chivalry found themselves in 
opposition to a disciplined force. 

“ As they came in sight of De Boigne’s two battalions 
they converged upon the little band rending the air with 
fierce and exulting shouts of anticipated victory * 


1 The Malwa Kichls, represented by the Baghugarh Chief and some 
other families, were once a powerful section of the Kajpnt community, but 
internal dissensions and Maratha raids reduced them to their present 
dependent cpndition. [v. Imperial Gazetteer, 
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as they thundered hver the sunbaked plain. Never yet in 
the history of battle had footmen dared to oppose the 

might of Marwar mounted for the fray Nearer 

and nearer came the advancing squadrons until the supreme 
moment arrived and only a few paces intervened. Then the 
word of command rang out, and with the precision of the 
parade ground, De Boigne’s front Hne fell back behind the guns 
which, before the amazed Rathors could realise what the 
movement meant, belched out a murderous discharge of grape 
into their ranks.”^ Reckless, however, of all save the honour 
of Marwar the shattered squadrons rallied and charged again, 
only to reel back stricken, leaving the field strewn with the 
corpses of men and horses. This was the turning-point, in the 
battle, and had De Boigne been supported by his cavalry 
the day would have been won, but his Mughal allies refused to 
advance and De Boigne unsupported was forced to retire on 
Alwar, a retreat which he accomplished with consummate 
skill. ^ 

Meanwhile, during Sindhia’s absence, Delhi had fallen 
into the hands of the brutal and truculent Rohilla adven- 
turer Ghulam KMir. Ismail Beg, who on the death of his 
uncle Hamadani Beg at Lalsot had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Imperial forces, joined the Rohillas and they 
proceeded to recover the Mughal provinces from the MarathaS. 
Aligarh at once yielded, but Sindhia’s general Lakwa 
Dada, who was in Agra, ofiered a stubborn resistance. 

After Lalsot Sindhia had ultimately retired to Gwalior 
whence he made repeated applications to Poona for troops, 
but his demands were not complied with. Sindhians pro- 
sperity had thus met with a rude and sudden reverse. Delhi 
had fallen to his enemies, Aligarh had been wrested from him^ 
Agra — ^his only stronghold in Hindusthan — ^was invested, and 
his rich lands in the doab had passed back into the hands of 
the Mughals. Mahadji soon saw that intrigues at Poona had 
put an end to all hopes of assistance from that quarter, 
where his discomfiture was viewed rather with pleasure than 
dismay. He, therefore, determined to act alone and, after 
forming an alliance with the Jat chief, concentrated his forces 
near Bharatpur. Ghulam Kadir and Ismail Beg at once 
raised the siege of Agra and advanced on Sindhia. At Chak- 
sana, eight miles from Bharatpur, the forces met. Sindhia’s 
army was commanded 'by Rana Khan, ® and included 


1 Compton, 35 ; Bdjasthdn^ I, 714. 

2 G. B., II, 204. 

3 Hana Khan is said to have owed his* elevation to the fact that he 
brought his wonnded chief safely out of the field of Panipat. He was one 
of Sindhia’ s most competent commanders. His descendants still hold a 
jagir in the State. 
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De Boigne’s battalions and a similar corps belonging to tbe 
Jat chief commanded by a Frenchman called Lestineaux. 
The Mughal cavalry made short work of the Maratha^ horse, 
who fled at the first onset, leaving the regular battalions to 
bear the brunt. Again discipline triumphed over sheer 
valour, and but for want of support victory would have 
been assured. But with no cavalry to aid them ^ De 
Boigne and Lestineaux were finally obliged to retreat into 
the fort. This was the last defeat De Boigne ever suffered.^ 

Differences soon arose between Ismail Beg and the sav- 
age eunuch with whom he was allied, and an invasion of his 
territory by the Sikhs, who were encouraged by Rana Khan, 
obliged Ghulam Kadir to leave Agra. Sindhia at once order- 
ed Rana Khan to advance. A battle took place outside the 
walls of Agra on 18th June 1788, in which Ismail was routed 
and obliged to flee.^ 

This victory as re-establishing Sindhia’s prestige and 
Maratha ascendancy was of the greatest importance. 

After his defeat at Agra Ismail Beg joined Ghulam Kadir 
and they marched on Delhi, which they contrived to enter by 
emplojnng bribery. Here Ghulam Kadir perpetrated the 
series of atrocities, culminating in the blinding of the wretched 
Shah Alam, which has placed him among the ranks of the 
most bloodthirsty ruffians in history.^ Sindhia during the 
three months occupied by these events had shown a 
supineness which it is not easy to account for unless he 
was awaiting the reinforcements which Nana Farnavis had at 
length consented to send under Tukoji Rao Holkar and Ali 
Bahadur, on the understanding that aU territory acquired 
north of the Chambal be divided equally between the Peshwa, 
Sindhia and Holkar, 

Rana Khan was now ordered to advance on the capital, 
when Ismail Beg, disgusted with the behaviour of his ally, at 
once joined them. The advent of the Marathas was hailed 
with joy. Ghulam Kadir fled, but was captured and put to 
death. Mahadji himself arrived soon after and reinstated 
Shah Alam with great pomp, receiving the confirmation of 
the dignities of VakU^ul-mutlaq and Nd^-vakU conferred five 
years before. 

At this juncture De Boigne pressed for an augmentation of 
the regular battalions. Sindhia refused and De Boigne, with 
characteristic independence, resigned. Sindhia, however, soon 
discovered his mistake and recalled him early in 1790, 

1 G. D., II, 209 ; Compton, 39. 

2 Compton, 41. 

3 A grapliic account is given in the iVa see E M. H., VllL 
244 — 66. 
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Engaging him to raise a Kampu or brigade or 10 battalions 
with a suitable complement of artillery and cavalry. This 
force was ready for service by the hot weather of the same 
year. The new army was soon employed. Ismail Beg had 
now joined the Rajputs and, together with the chiefs of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, appeared in arms in the Ajmer district. 
Lakwa Dada was detached to oppose them. On 20th June 
1790 the armies met at Patan Tanwar in the Shekhawati 
country. The Jaipur chief, apparently under some understand- 
ing with the enemy, held aloof, but the Rathors and Mughals 
behaved with consummate gallantry, thrice charging through 
De Boigne’s ranks and cutting down the artillerymen at their 
guns. The enemy’s force comprised 26,000 horse of whom 
12,000 were Rathor cavalry, 30,000 foot, regulars and 
irregulars, and 129 guns. De Boigne, writing from Patan on 
the 24th, says : “ Our victory was astonishing. A complete 
victory gained by a handful of men over such a number in 
such a position. It may surprise you when I say that in less 
than three hours’ fighting 12,000 round and 1,500 grape-shot 
were fired by us, and by the enemy much more, as they 
had two guns to our one. We have had 129 men killed 
and 472 wounded. The enemy not more, perhaps not so 
much, as they were entrenched; but they have lost a vast 
number of cavalry.”^ 

De Boigne next advanced on Jodhpur to wipeout the 
disgrace of the defeat at Patan. Maharaja Bijai Singh had 
summoned every able-bodied youth and man of Marwar 
between the ages of 14 and 60 and they responded eagerly to 
this appeal. On September 10th, 1792, De Boigne ap- 
proached Merta and on the 12th, at dawn, he advanced on 
the Rajput camp in which all lay wrapt in a sleep from 
which they were suddenly awakened by showers of grape. 

The Rathors arose in confusion and their infantry were 
already wavering, when a premature advance of three 
battalions led by a French officer named Rohan nearly caused 
disaster. The Rajputs seeing the desperate nature of the 
venture had clothed themselves in the yellow garments of 
sacrifice, determined to win or die. 

The chief of Ahwa saw the opportunity presented for 

attack Standing up in his stirups he encouraged his 

clansmen with a few spirited words, calling on them to 
follow him, and concluding with the pregnant exhortation 

‘ Remember Patan’ and charging straight against De 

Boigne’s three detached battalions drove them back in 

disorder ‘ Remember Patan !’ Onward swept thes quad- 

rons of Marwar, out rang the battle cry, as with uplifted 
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sword and lances poised to thrust they hurled themselves 
upon De Boigne’s battalions. But the genius of the great 
general had anticipated the danger and prepared to meet it. 
With incomparable presence of mind De Boigne rapidely 
formed his men into a hollow square, and as the Rathors 
dashed on to them they found a magic change had ranged 
serried rows of bristling bayonets and long lines of gaping guns 

ready to receive them at every point Again and again 

they flung themselves against that hedge of bayonets with 
merciless madness But the disciplined brigade con- 

fronted them unmoved as the rocks against which the storm 
wave are shattered, and they reeled back broken but unbeaten. 
And so the ghastly sacrifice was consummated until only 
fifteen remained alive ; and these stood fast to the end, 
returned for the last time to the shambles of self-immolation 
and found the death they sought.” An ofiicer with De 
Boigne’s force writes : “ It is impossible for me to describe 

the feats of the J erd Koppemh wallas or forlorn hope of the 
enemy. I have seen after the line was broken fifteen or 
twenty men return to charge a thousand infantry and 
advance to within ten or fifteen paces before all were 
shot.”i 

The power of Jodhpur was broken on the field of 
Merta and terms were made, including the cession of the 
province of Ajmer, 

To secure his new acquisitions and retain his supremacy 
Sindhia increased his army till by 1793 it consisted of three 
brigades of about 30,000 regulars, besides irregulars, 25,000 
cavalry and 129 guns. 

Sindhians growing prosperity had roused the jealousy 
of Holkar. Although Tukoji Rao had taken a very small 
part in the conquest of Hindusthan, and had contented 
himself with watching and often even obstructing his rival 
and colleague he, nevertheless, expected to share equally in 
the conquered territory. In 1791 he had followed Sindhia’s 
example and raised two regular battalions under a 
Frenchman named Dudrenec. 


In 1792 Sindhia saw that he must return to Poona if he 
was to regain his ascendancy at the Peshwa’s court. He 
Merefore, gave out that he was proceeding to Poona by the 
hmperor s orders to present the sanads and insignia of 
VaM-ul-mvibq to the Peshwa. His progress was slow, and 
though he coi^enced his march in the spring he did not 
arrive until Jme llth. On the 21st the investiture of the 
Peshwa as V ak^l-^l-mutlaq and next day that of Sindhia as 


1 Compton, 58, 59, 61 j Majosthan, 1, 716. 
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ids deputy took place with great pomp, Makadji, kowever, 
overdid kis part of tke kumble servitor. He insisted on being 
considered as tke kereditary servant of tke Peskwa, entitled 
only to carry kis slippers and addressed by no kigker title 
tkan tkat of PdtU. Tkis affectation failed in its effect as tke 
old Maratkas, wkile tkey would kave readily acknowledged 
Makadjfs new imperial titles, objected to kis assumption of 
tke appellation of PdtU, a distinction tkey considered due 
only to tke legitimate Sindkia PdtU of Kannerkkera.^ 

Wkile tkese events were proceeding in Poona Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, taking advantage of Makadjfs absence, endeavoured 
to assert kis claims to wkat ke considered kis skare of tke con- 
quered districts. Pinally, a rupture took place wkick ended 
in tke battle of Lakkeri, described by De Boigne as tke most 
obstinate and bloody ke was ever engaged in. Tke punisk- 
ment fell on Dudrenec’s battalions, wkick behaved with tke 
utmost gallantry until almost annihilated. Holkar finally 
made a precipitate flight across tke Ckambal and retired to 
Indore, sacking Ujjain on kis way.^ 

Before leaving for Poona Mahadji had entrusted tk^ 
care of kis northern dominions to Gopal Rao Bkau, but 
becoming dissatisfied with kis conduct made over tke charge 
to De Boigne. De Boigne proved himself worthy of tke trust, 
and in spite of tke greatest] temptations never swerved in kis 
loyalty, and showed by kis management of tke lands in kis 
charge tkat ke was a good as well as a great man. Certain 
of tke security of kis northern possessions under tke rule of kis 
general Makadji remained at Poona endeavouring to secure 
tke favour of tke young Peskwa, and in all probability kis 
efforts would kave been crowned with success when death 
suddenly laid kis hand upon him and, on 12tk Pebruary 
1794,3 in tke 64tk year of kis age, Makadji Sindkia, tke 
greatest prince with tke exception of Sivaji tkat tke 
Maratka nation has ever produced, passed away at Wanaodi 
near Poona. There can be little doubt tkat had ke lived 
Makadji Sindkia would in a few years time have founded a 
kingdom wkick might kave ranked with the greatest India 
has ever seen.^ 

Tke death of Sindkia was an event of tke highest poli- 
tical importance. A man of great political sagacity and a 
master of intrigue Makadji also possessed military talents of 
a Mgk order, and tkat insight into character wkick ensured 

1 G, D., n, 253-255 ; Central India, I, 101. 

2 Compton, 75-76 ; G. D., II, 258. 

8 One account states that he was waylaid by a gang sent by Nana 
Famavis, He and his, escort beat o& their assailants, bat not before Sindhia 
had been severely wounded. 

4 G. D., H, 261-266. 
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tlie selection of agents wlio would serve him loyally. Mahadji 
Sindhia had many characteristics which were superior to those 
of his contemporaries. Those who came to the front in his 
day were mostly rogues or ruffians.” Ghazi-ud-dm, Ghulam 
Kadir and Raghoba were all of this type. With such men 
Sindhia had nothing in common. “ Clear in the conception 
of reasonable projects, he was bold and prudent in their reali- 
sation, without yielding completely to the peculiar tempta- 
tions of his place and time. In a scene of barbarous 
anarchy, when all the bonds of society seemed to be unloosed, 

he was amiable, courteous and free from cruelty 

Sindhia was easily provoked and not easily appeased. But 

if he seldom forgave an injury he never forgot a benefit 

If he was severe in punishment, when punishment seemed 
requisite, he was not implacable or given to cause needless 
pain, while in conferring rewards for service rendered his 
gratitude admitted neither stint nor oblivion. Consequently 
he was served with fidelity and affection. His counte- 
nance was expressive of good sense and good humour ; but his 
complexion was dark, his person inclining to corpulence and 
he limped from the effects of the wounds received at Panipat.^ 
He could write, was a good accountant and understood 
revenue affairs well. 

Mahadji Sindhia left no son. His own brother Tukoji had 
left three sons ; Kedarji, who had died without issue ; Raolaji, 
'wholeft two sons, and Anand Rao who left one. Mahadji 
before he died expressed the desire that Daulat Rao, the 
son of Anand Rao, should succeed, although he had never 
been formally adopted. To this Lakshmi Bai, Mahadji’s chief 
widow, objected, but she was overruled, and Daulat Rao, 
then scarcely fifteen years of age, succeeded. 

Born in wealthy surroundings, brought up among foreign 
troops from whom he had learnt to despise those of his own 
country, the possessor of a dominant military organisation 
and of vast territories which included two-thirds of Malwa 
and all the land between the Satlaj and Allahabad, Daulat 
Rao looked upon himself as an independent prince and 
not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 

The first important event in which Daulat Rao took a part 
Was the battle of Kardla. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis had 
mvited the Peshwa and the Nizam as parties to the treaties 
of 1790, to join in a treaty of mutual guarantee by which 
the peace of the Deccan would be ensured. The Nizam at 
once acceded to the proposition, but the Peshwa, who had 
designed to subjugate the ruler of Hyderabad, 

1 H. 6. Keeoe, Mddhava Baa Sindhia. 

* E. M. H., Vni, 166. 
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refused and put forward a claim for arrears of chauth said 
to be due from the Nizam, and finding that Sir J ohn Shore, 
who had succeeded Cornwallis, was not the man to support 
his ally by anything but his good ofBLces, he assembled the 
Maratha chiefs and advanced on Hyderabad. The battle of 
Kardla was fought on 12th March 1795. It is curious that, 
although little or no fighting took place, this victory is 
always regarded by Marathas with exaggerated complacency 
as a splendid achievement, even the Peshwa was constrained 
to exclaim : “I grieve to observe such degeneracy as there 
must be on both sides, when such a disgraceful submission 
has been made by the Mughals and our soldiers are 
vaunting of a victory obtained without an efiort.’’^ 

The most noteworthy feature of this campaign was the 
large assemblage of European-led troops in the Maratha 
army, amounting to 40,000 men, to which Sindhia contributed 
De Boigne’s brigade under Perron, Michael Pilose’s corps of 
6 battalions, Hessing’s of four battalions, and a large force of 
cavalry. 

In October 1795 the young Peshwa, driven to desperation 
by the thraldom in which he was held by Nana Parnavis, sud- 
denly committed suicide, requesting with his last breath 
that his cousin Baji Eao, the son of Raghunath Rao, should 
succeed him. 

Madhava Rao’s death was followed by scenes of anarchy 
and intrigue unsurpassed in the history of India. Nana 
Parnavis was at first opposed %o Baji Rao’s succession, 
while Baloba Tantia, Sindhia’s minister, supported him. 
After a complicated series of plots and counterplots, how- 
ever, the Nana became Baji Rao’s supporter. Sindhia was 
then won over to this side by the grant of the town of 
Ahmednagar and territory worth ten lakhs revenue. This 
negotiation was carried out through Sakharam Ghatke Sarje ^ 
Rao of the Kagal family, a man destined to be the evil genius 
of the young chief for the next fifteen years. Sarje Rao’s in- 
fluence over Daulat Rao was augmented by Sindhia’s desire 
to marry his daughter- Finally, in December 1796, Baji Rao 
was securely seated on the gaddi of the Peshwas. 

It is necessary to note here an event of the greatest im 
portance to Sindhia which had taken place in December 1795. 
In that year De Boigne, whose health had begun to fail after 18 
years of strenuous work in the plains without a holiday, 
retired. He was succeeded by Perron, a man of very difierent 
stamp, whose desire for personal aggrandisement overcame his 

1 G. D., 11,^283-288. 

* His name" is more correctly Ghadge, but is usually written Ghatke. 
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loyalty to the detriment of the force he commanded and the 
aims of his employer. His determined favouritism of French 
officers in defiance of all claims to promotion produced dis- 
content in the regular corps and impaired their efficiency. 

In August 1797 Tukoji Rao Holkar died, and Daulat Rao, 
who had been to a certain extent restrained by the counsels of 
the older chief, was left to his own devices. A contest arose 
between the sons of Tukoji in which Sindhia sided with the 
eldest, Kashi Rao, and thus for a time united the interests 
of the Holkar house with those of his own family. To rid 
himself of the former he persuaded Sarje Rao that until the 
Nana’s influence was destroyed he would never become 
Sindhia’s minister. Sarje Rao then contrived to arrest 
Nana Farnavis and confine him at Ahmednagar. The Nana 
being removed JBaji Rao then sought for a means of 
ridding himself of Sindhia. 

Sindhia’s marriage with Baiza Bai, the daughter of Sarje 
Rao, in March 1798 was solemnised with splendid pomp and 
great expense, and Daulat Rao, finding himself short of 
funds, pressed the Peshwa for the payment of the 2 crores 
secretly promised him in return for his support. At the 
suggestion of Sarje Rao Ghatke the Peshwa permitted hirn to 
exact money from the rich men of Poona — a proceeding 
which led to the commission of the greatest «trocities.^ 
Baji Rao then arranged to murder Sindhia in darbdry but 
at the last moment his courage failed him. 

In ^ 1798 a new trouble arose. Mahadji Sindhia had left 
four widows for whom Daulat Rao had undertaken to provide 
adequate allowances. These ladies were still residing in his 
camp. Allegations for which there were no foundations what- 
ever were made by the elder ladies, that Daulat Rao had crimi- 
nal ^ intercourse with the youngest widow Baghlrathi Bai.^ 
Sarje Rao undertook to interpose, but the widows declined 
to see him. On this the miscreant had them dragged from 
their tents and flogged. The Shenwi Brahmans, who had held 
the chief official appointments under Mahadji, took the part 
of the Bais, and Sindhia ultimately promised them asylum 
at Burhanpur. When they started for that town it was 
discovered that they were in reality being taken to Ahmed- 
nagar, Their retainers, however, rescued them and they 
returned to Sindhia’s camp. Sarje Rao now urged Sindhia 
to use coercive measures, but the ladies were warned in time 
and fled to the camp of Amrit Rao, the Peshwa’s brother. 

On June 7th five of Sindhia’s battalions led by a French* 
man, du Prat, attacked Amrit Rao’s camp but were replused 

1 G.D., II, 319. 

2 For ter marriage and death, see Broughton’s Liters, 141. 
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with loss. Finally, Sarje Rao attacked it during the Dasahra. 
This act was considered as an insult to the Peshwa, the Bais not 
then being in the camp at all. The Peshwa then joined with 
Holkar and the Nizam, and Sindhia, thoroughly alarmed, ap- 
pealed to the Resident, Colonel Close, to mediate for him wliHe 
he released Nana Farnavis on the payment of a fine of ten 
lakhs, Sarje Rao, meanwhile, seized several of Sindhia’s 
officers said to be supporters of the Bais and tortured them, but 
this was going too far and Sindhia roused, had his father-in-law 
arrested and confined. In April 1798 Lord Mornington 
(afterwards Lord Wellesley) succeeded as Governor-G-eneral, 
and a marked change at once became visible in the attitude 
of the British Government towards the Marathas, The 
destruction of Tipu Sultan’s power, and the conclusion of the 
treaty between the Nizam and the English, the increased 
opposition of the Bais who, supported by Lakwa Dada, had 
raised a large force ^ and opposed Sindhia, and the ravages 
of Jaswant Rao Holkar, then engaged in plundering Sindhia’s 
districts in Malwa, made that chief anxious to settle his 
afiairs and return to northern India. He, therefore, released 
Baloba Tantia, who came to terms with the Bais. 

« 

In March 1800 Nana Farnavis died and left Sindhia 
without a competitor at Poona. But Sifiairs in Malwa had 
become critical. Jaswant Rao Holkar was rapidly devas- 
tating all Sindhia districts, and in November he quitted Poona 
leaving Sarje Rao to look after his interests, supported by 
five battalions of regular infantry and 10,000 horse. 

Sindhia advanced slowly northwards and Holkar, hearing of 
his approach, concentrated his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Ujjain intending to plunder it. Sindhia at once detached four 
battalions, commanded by George Hessing, to protect his chief 
town. The rains had broken and the country was under water, 
but Hessing with astonishing rapidity reached Ujjain by the end 
of June. Sindhia was, however, still nervous about his capital, 
and a few days later detached Lieutenant McIntyre with two 
more battalions, and three days later two additional battalions 
under Captain Gautier, crowning his imbecility by despatch- 
ing a park of artillery and two battalions under Brownrigg a 
few days later. Jaswant Rao at once saw his opportunity and 
proceeded to attack these isolated parties in detail. He passed 
by Hessing, fell on McIntyre at Neori and forced him to surren- 
der. He then pushed on and attacked Brownrigg and Gautier 
who had joined forces at Satwas. Here he met with a reverse 
and retired to Indore, but was induced by Amir Khan to return 
and attack Hessing. On July 2nd, 1801 Holkar, and Amir 
Kha n advanced on Hessiug’s battalions, which were 
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drawn up under the walls of Ujiain. Amir Khan dispersed 
the Maratha horse, and then opening a heavy cannonade 
on the battalions threw them into conf^lsion. Hessing, a half- 
caste son of John Hessing, fled precipitately to Bhairongarh 
and left his subordinates to oppose Holkar’s brigades under 
Fleury. Though Hessing’s officers and men fought to the last 
with the utmost gallantry, they were overpowered and almost 
annihilated by a charge of the Pathan horse led by Amir Khan 
himself. Of 12 European officers engaged 8 were killed, and 
3 wounded and made prisoners, Hessing alone escaping. 
Hessing’s camp was plundered and the next day Ujj ain was 
subjected to a heavy fine; but by Jaswant Rao’s orders was 
not plundered.^ Sindhia on receiving the news of this defeat 
called up Sarje Rao with the troops from Poona, and ordered 
Perron to send reinforcements at once. Eor three months he 
waited in vam for the arrival of Perron ’s troops, and at last 
determined to advance with those he had with him, now aug- 
mented by the arrival of Sarje Rao. Crossing the Narbada on 
September 24th, 1800, he reached Indore on October the 13th. 
The next day, after a severe fight, Holkar was defeated 
an4 the city of Indore delivered over to the mercies of Sarje 
Rao, who committed every conceivable atrocity on its in- 
habitants until he had extracted the last farthing.^ 

Sindhia did not follow up this victory, and Holkar, reco- 
vering with extraordinary rapidity, marched on Poona devas- 
tating Sindhia’ s districts as he went. On October 25th, 1802, 
he met and defeated the combined armies of the Peshwa and 
Sindhia near Poona, and thus drove the Peshwa to fly to 
the protection of the British and sign the treaty of Bassein, 
on the last day of the year. The treaty of Bassein, by 
establishing the British supremacy, gave great ofience to 
Sindhia and he at once commenced to form an aUiance with 
the Berar Raja and Holkar to frustrate it, while Baji Rao on 
hearing of this compact secretly sent envoys to announce his 
support. Holkar agreed to join Sindhia on the condition that 
his family dominions sh&uld be restored to him. This condi- 
tion was at once accepted, but Holkar, as soon as he saw 
Datdat Rao involved in hostilities with the English, held aloof, 
and even commenced plimdering his brother ehieife’ districts! 

It is unnecessary to detail here the events which followed 
as they are part of the history of British India. The Resident 
withdrew from Sindhia’s camp on August the 3rd, and war 
began. The capture of Ahmednagar (August 12th), the 
battles of Assaye (September 23rd) and Argaon (November 
28th), and the fall of the forts of Asirgarh (October 21st) and 

1 Compton, 265, Central India, I, 11. 
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Gawilgarh l (December 16tb) completed Sindhia’s discomfi- 
ture in the south ; while the Joss of Aligarh (September 4th), 
the occupation of Delhi (September 11th) and Agra (October 
1 0th) and finally the crushing defeat at Laswari (November 
1st) destroyed his power in northern India. 

The effect of these successes was immense. In August 
1803 Daulat Rao had an army of 72 regular battalions, num- 
bering 43,650 men, 35,000 cavalry and 464 guns : in twelve 
weeks this vast army had been routed. But this had not been 
achieved without a fierce struggle. The old battalions of De 
Boigne supported the great traditions of their past, and at least 
one-third of them were left killed or wounded on the field in 
this final struggle. Lord Lake in his secret despatch to the 
Governor-General, written on the field of Laswari, says : 

I'hese fellows fought like devils, or rather heroes, and had 
we not made a disposition for attack in a style that we should 
have done against the most formidable army we could have 
been opposed to, I verily believe from the position that 
thej^ had taken we might have failed.” There is no doubt 
that the regular battalions suffered from the loss of their 
European leaders, many of whom had taken advantage of 
Lord Wellesley’s offer of commissions in the Company’s 
service before the outbreak of the war. liord Lake indeed says 
himself in the despatch already quoted that if the battalions 
had been led bv their Erench officers the result of the affair 
would have been very doubtful. 

Sindhia was now obliged to submit, and on 30th December 
he signed the treaty of Sarji Anjangaon.^ By this treaty he 
ceded all his territories lying between the Ganges and the 
and those north of the States of Jaipur and Jodhpur, the fort 
and territory of Ahmednagar and Broach and its dependencies. 
He at the same time relinquished all claims on the Nizam, 
Peshwa and Gaikwar, the allies of the British. In 1804 
he entered into a defensive alliance by the treaty of Bur- 
hanpur undertaking to maintain a subsidiary force of 6,000 
infantry with artillery to co-operate with the British, the 
force to be cantoned in British territory near Sindhia’s 
border.^ 

When the list of places to be surrendered and of chiefs 
over whom he was to relinquish his rights was presented, four 

1 Unusual interest attaches to this capture from the fact that the 
Eajput garrison committed jauhdr, the last time in all probability that 
it has ever been practised. On this occasion it was not completed or too 
hurried as many of the women were only wounded or mutilated. See 
Wellington’s Indian Despatches (Gurwood) 1839, Volume II, 540, note. 

2 Much interesting information is given in Wellington's Indian 
Despatches y Volume II, 563 to 571, and memorandum at page 580, 
8ee Lelters of February 17th, 1804, Volume III, page 73, 
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months after the signing of the treaty of Sarji Anjangaon, 
Danlat Rao was higWy incensed to find the fortress of Gwalior 
and the Rana of Gohad included in it. He at once re- 
presented the matter and his representation was supported 
by General Wellesley and by Colonel Malcolm, then acting 
Resident with SindMa.^ The former affirmed that Daulat 
Rao had subscribed the treaty on the distinct understanding 
that Gwalior would remain with him, and that its cession and 
the declaration of the independence of the Gohad Rana were 
due to misunderstanding. With regard to Gwalior General 
Wellesley wrote to Malcolm : “I would sacrifice Gwalior, or 
every frontier of India, ten times over, in order to preserve 
our credit for scrupulous good faith and the advantages and 
honour we gained by the late war and the peace ; and we must 
not fritter them away in arguments drawn from overstrained 
principles of the laws of nations which are not understood 
in this country. What brought me through many difficulties 
in the war, and the negotiations for peace ? The British 
good faith, and nothing else.”^ But the Governor-General 
persisted. 

The soreness caused by this loss and the successes gained 
by Holkar at this time induced Sindhia to league himself 
with Jaswant Rao, Amir Khan and the Bharatpur chief. 
He even went so far as to plunder the Resident’s camp, at the 
suggestion of Sarje Rao, and detained Mr. JenMus a prisoner. 
He was, however, disuaded from actual hostilities and was 
given a grant of money, of which he was badly in need. 
He then retired to Sabalgarh where he was joined by Holkar 
and Amir Khan, who at anoe commenced to press Tiim for 
funds and, at the suggestion of Sarje Rao, he gave up 
Ambaji Inglia to their mercy, from whom they exacted 
65 lakhs. 

But Sarje Rao’s atrocities had at last decided RiTniTiia. 
to remove him from power and, at the iustance of Holkar, 
Ambaji Inglia was appointed minister in his place. Under 
the pacificatory policy of the new minister a settlement 
was on the point of being concluded when Lord Wellesley 
was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who at once reversed 
the policy of his predecessor. He died within four months, 
but his successor. Sir George Barlow, followed in his footsteps. 
By a treaty made on November 22nd, 1805,s Gwalior and 
Gohad were restored to Sindhia, the Chambal river was made 
his northern boundary, certain claims on the Rajput States 
were relinquished, while the British Government undertook 


1 Despatches, Volume IH, 101, 139, 149 to 52, 171, 173, 267, 270 

2 Ibid, 161. 
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not to enter into any treaties with the States of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Kotah or other chiefs in Malwa, Me war or Mar- 
war, tributary to Sindhia, The results of this policy of non- 
interference were soon visible. Holkar at once took up arms 
but was defeated and brought to terms. The Marathas 
then proceeded to ravage Rajputana, left defenceless by the 
withdrawal of our support, while the whole country became 
overrun by marauding bands, l especially those of the 
Pindarls. 

In February 1809 Sarje Rao contrived to become re-in- 
stalled as minister, but on July 26th he was murdered in open 
darhdr. Sarje Rao had been putting certain propositions 
before Daulat Rao to which he would give no definite replies, 
and interrupted by ordering his equipage that he might go 
and see an elephant fight. Sarje Rao, who was a man of 
hot temper, seized his skirt in order to detain him. Some 
attendants thrust him back, and Sindhia left the tent order- 
ing his detention. Had Sarje Rao quietly submitted 
nothing would have happened, but he seized his sword 
and resisted apprehension. His own and the Maharaja’s 
attendants drew their swords and a struggle commenced. 
Sarje Rao managed to reach his tents, but was followed and 
his tents cut down upon him. He was then dragged out 
and killed by two sarddrs, Anand Rao Sindhia and Hamaji 
Phakray. The Resident concludes his report by saying that 
his fate was not a cause of general regret.^ 

Sarje Rao is described as a stout square-built man not 
more than five feet high, his features coarse and large, 
especially his eyes, which are grey and uncommonly penetrat- 
ing. Hia countenance is just what his character would 
lead one to expect — strongly marked, and expressing in 
legible characters cunning, cruelty and daring ferocity ; yet 
there is a certain quickness in his address and manner of 
speaking that indicate talents and genius. His complexion 
is fair ; and what little hair he has is quite grey ’ ’ (this was 
written six months before his murder).^ 

1 That this was a danger to be guarded against had been insisted on 

by General Wellesley in 1804, when he noted that employment should be 
found for the disbanded troops. He writes ; “ I have no apprehension of 
any future foreign wars. . . .But I think we run a great risk from the free- 
booter system. . . . Conceive a country in every village of which there are 
from twenty to thirty horsemen who have been dismissed from the service 
of the State and who have no means of living except by plunder .... 
No inhabitant can well remain to cultivate until he is protected by an 
arm^ force stationed in his village” — Wdlington^s III, 90 

464. 

2 Resident’s report of July 27th,*1809* Broughton’s letter, 50 O. I. A. 
Records No. 18. 

3 Broughton’s letters, p. 167. 
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In 1810 Daulat Rao pitolied his standing camp near 
Gwalior on a spot still called Lasltkar, or tlie camp whioh. 
gradually developed into the chief town, superseding the 
former capital of Ujjain. 

In 1813 Lord Hastings became Governor-General, He 
found the whole of Malwa in a state of anarchy and 
endeavoured to impress the necessity for vigorous action on the 
India House. Not till 1816, however, was permission to act 
accorded. During this period large additions had been made 
to Sindhia’s territory, chiefly by Jean Baptiste Filose. In 
1815-16 this commander carried out a regular campaign of 
* mulkgiri ’ ’ (land-grabbing), in which among other places he 
seized the Sabalgarh district from the Karauli State and 
Chanderi from Mor Prahlad, and then attacked the Raghugarh 
chief and seized Bajranggarh and Bahadurgarh (Isagarh). 

Sindhia was at once called on by Lord Hastings to support 
the force operating against the Pindaris. For a time it was 
doubtful if he would comply, but Lord Hastings marched 
towards his capital and Sindhia signed the treaty of Gwalior 
in November 1817, promising the fullest co-operation. He did 
not, however, act up to his professions and connived at the 
retention of the fort of Asirgarh required to be ceded under 
the treaty. In 1818 a fresh treaty was concluded by which 
a re-adjustment of boundaries was effected, Ajmer and other 
lands being exchanged for territory round Gwalior, Narwar, 
Sipri and certain Malwa districts. The next ten years were 
uneventful. On March 21st, 1827, Daulat Rao died at the 
age of forty-eight. A touching account of his death is given 
by Major Stewart, the Resident.^ 

Daulat Rao was neither a general nor an administrator, 
while his early training had made him impatient of failure and 
opposition and unable to wait for the proper moment to strike. 
He was inteUectuaUy unequal to the task of controlling 
the vast possession to which he had succeeded, or maintain- 
ing the political ascendancy created by his predecessor. 
He took no pains to behave with courtesy towards 
the Peshwa, interfered most unwarrantably in the affairs 
of the Holkar fanoily, and finally, with almost an in- 
conceivable blindness, proceeded to extremities with the 
British and wrecked the great name of his house. His 
appearance in 1809 is thus described : ‘ ' He is turned of thirty ; 
about five feet five inches in height ; and inclined to be fat, 
but not largely made. His complexion is rather dark, and 
his features agreeable ; but his whole appearance strongly in- 
dicates a debauchee, and in so doing does not most certainly 

Sutherland — Sketches of tJie relations obtaining between the 
Pritish Government in It^ia arid the different Native States — ( 1863 ), 
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belie him. He was dressed very plainly in a purple turban, 
an old yellow silk robe called an Ilkhalik,^ and a faded lilac 
shawl thrown carelessly over his shoulders. He wore several 
strings of valuable pearls and uncut emeralds round 
his neck ; of the former he is particularly vain ; and even 
affects to be styled Moti wdld or the Man of Pearls.’ 

Daulat Rao, in spite of the Resident’s appeals,® died 
without adopting an heir, and the right of naming the future ^ 
chief fell to his widow, Baiza Bai, the daughter of Sarje 
Rao Ghatke. In accordance with what were believed to be the 
wishes of Daulat Rao a boy called Mugat Rao, belonging, to 
another branch of the family, was adopted and succeeded as 
All Jah Jankoji Rao Sindhia, the ceremony of adoption 
taking place on June 27th, 1827. 

The Regency was entrusted to Baiza Bai, the daughter 
of Sarje Rao, who was an ambitious and unscrupulous woman. 
She purposely kept the young chief uneducated, and did her 
utmost to unfit him to hold the reins of power. Had she 
added kindness to her treatment of the boy in all proba- 
bility her plan would have been successful, but she pos- 
sessed an overbearing and ungovernable temper and soon 
began to behave towards him with insolence and cruelty. 
Unable to bear her thraldom the young chief, in October 
1832, suddenly fled to the Resident. The Resident then in- 
terposed and a truce was patched up. In December 1832 
Lord Bentinck visited Gwalior, and both sides urged their 
claims. The Governor-General, however, would not promise 
more than that Jankoji Rao would be supported by the 
British as the future ruler of Gwalior. This policy of non-inter- 
ference had the usual result, and things went from bad to 
worse until the young chief again fled for protection to 
the Resident. The next day the troops broke into open 
mutiny against the Bai, and she was in her turn obliged to seek 
refuge in the Residency. She was soon after removed from 
Gwalior territory and the chief granted administrative 
powers. The same attitude was assumed by the British 
Government, which stated that, so long as peace was preserved, 
it was immaterial who held the reins of power at Gwalior. 
The Bai was not idle and continued to annoy and obstruct 

1 AlTchdlih — a long quilted garment, with sleeyes fastened with 
buttons and not strings. 

2 Broughton’s Letters, p. 28. 

2 Major Stewart, writing on December 4th, 1826, sayB that Daulat 
Rao’s objection to adopting an heir was due to his strong views that the 
Deccan was his home, and ms northern territories merely military posses- 
sions. 

4 Mugat Rao was the son of Patoba Sindhia, his grandfather 
Ranoji and Daulat Rao being of the same generation and cousins. 
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tliose responsible for the administration in every way. 
Sbe had a private fortune of over 3 crores which she devoted 
to fomenting intrigues and attempting to overthrow the 
Maharaja. Finding all her efforts fruitless, however, she 
finally desisted, applied for leave to return to Gwalior and 
lived peaceably there until her death in 1862. 

Jankoji Rao was a weak ruler and utterly unable to 
control his turbulent army, or put an end to the feuds and 
intrigues of his court. He selected as his minister his 
maternal uncle, known as the Mama Sahib, a man with no 
administrative capacity who was quite unfitted for the post, 
and as incompetent to control the constant feuds and 
disturbances of the court as his nephew. The wretched 
condition of the state in 1835 and the indifference of the 
ruler to the sufferings of the ryots are graphically depicted by 
Colonel Sleeman^ who eight years later became Resident. 
Jankoji Rao’s loyalty and rectitude, however, were unimpeach- 
able. In 1830 he gave the most active support to the 
suppression of Thagi and Dacoity, and in 1838, when envoys 
from Nepal arrived with disloyal propositions, he at once 
arrested them, and in 1839 gave up to the Resident a messen- 
ger sent with similar propositions by the Afghan Chief Dost 
Muhammad. In 1840 Lord Auckland visited the State. The 
only important measure carried out in the time of Jankoji 
Rao was the reorganisation of the Gwalior Contingent in 
1833. Under the fourth article of the treaty of 1817 the 
strength of this force had been fixed at 5,000 horse, but after 
the conclusion of the war it had been reduced to 2,000. 
By this reorganisation a cash contribution was made for its 
maintenance. Some territorial exchanges were also effected 
at this time. 

Jayaji Rao On 7th February 1843 Jankoji Rao died. Like his two 

(184:3-1886. he left no heirs. His widow Tara Bai, herself 

only thirteen, adopted a boy of eight, by name Bhagirath 
Rao, the son of Hanwant Rao Sindhia, who succeeded as 
Jayaji Rao. 

Both the boy and his adoptive mother being very young, 
the Mama Sahib, the late chief’s maternal uncle, was 
appointed regent with the approval of the British Govern- 
ment, 

The choice was an injudicious one. Such power as the 
Mama Sahib had possessed in the time of the late chief 
depended on his master and had died with him. Tara 
Bai soon fell into the hands of Dada ‘Khasgi-wala, the 


'iEarnble$ aifid MecolUctions, I — 313 — ^60- 
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Comptroller of the Household.^ He managed to poison the 
young Maharani’s mind through one of her attendants, while 
he bribed and cajoled the army and several of the nobles to 
support his designs. There would be no profit in endeavouring 
to follow the complicated series of intrigues which ensued and 
finally resulted in the dismissal of the Mama Sahib, who fled 
from the State. ^ A curious feature of these intrigues was 
the precipitate marriage of the young chief to the Mama 
Sahib’s daughter on the 19th May 1843, two days before 
he was formally dismissed by the Maharam and forced to 
fly for his life. Dada Khasgi-wala then became minister, 
the Maharani herself acting as Eegent, the Governor-General 
refusing to support the return of the Mama Sahib, who was 
obviously un&ted for the post. 

Unfortunately the Khasgi-wala was not only an un- 
scrupulous scoundrel but a coward as well, and the army 
to which the party in power owed its superiority, now an over- 
grown and undisciplined rabble, laughed the civil authority 
to scorn. The Dada in terror of the military element 
attempted to curry favour with them by dismissing all who 
were known to have leanings towards the British and a rule of 
order. Finally, an attempt was made to attack Sironj, 
where the Mama Sahib was living. Lord EUenborough then 
determined to act, considering it highly dangerous to have a 
mutinous rabble such as this in his rear when war was 
impending in the Punjab. 

In August 1843, therefore. Sir Hugh Gougli received 
orders to be ready to move on Gwalior at short notice. 
Colonel Sleeman had become Resident at Gwalior about 
this time,^ and he at once reported that the Dada was the root 
of all the mischief and must be removed. Disturbances 
continued, and as a mark of displeasure the Resident 
was withdrawn and retired to Dholpur. The Resident 
then wrote to the Maharani, in answer to a letter begging 
him to return, stating that the banishment of the Dada 
was an indispensable preliminary. The Dada, however, 
intercepted and withheld this letter. This act Lord 
EUenborough considered an unpardonable insult, and insisted 
on the immediate surrender of the Dada. FinaUy, three chiefs 
who were anxious for peace contrived to arrest him^ but the 
Darbar refused to surrender him. On this the British force 


1 This man, Colonel Sleeman states, was a great coward but an 
unscrupnlons intriguer. Whenever he suspected danger he concealed 
himself in the women’s apartments. 

2 The whole of this very involved episode is fully dealt with in 
Thornton’s History, Volume VI, page 466. 

3 Colonel Spiers, the Resident, had been removed for acting contrary 
to Lord EUenborough ’s instructions. 
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advanced. The Dada was then made over to the Resident 
The Governor-General, however, now considered that the 
surrender of this man was insufficient and that more drastic 
measures were required before the evil could be eradicated. 
He, therefore, informed the MaharanT that ^ ^the movement 
of the British armies could not be arrested until the 
Governor-General had full security for the future maintenance 
of tranquillity upon the common frontier.” He then joined 
the force himself, declaring his intention of settling every- 
thing at a personal interview with the Maharani. 

The Governor-General decided to hold this meeting 
in Gwahor territory. The Darbar, however, represented 
that if the army crossed the frontier before the interview 
with the Maharani took place it would be impossible to restrain 
•the troops, who would consider it in the light of a hostile 
action. Colonel Sleeman wrote in similar terms. The Gover- 
nor-General, however, declined to alter his plan an<l the 
26th December was fixed for the interview which was to 
be held at Hingona. The war party had, however, gained 
the ascendency and refused to let the Maharani and the 
young chief leave Gwalior. The British force after waiting 
two days advanced. Sindhia’s army took up a strong position 
at Maharajpur, unknown to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
had entirely underrated the force he was dealing with. 
On the morning of the 29th the British force, without taking 
the most ordinary precautions, accompanied by the Governor- 
General and the family of the Commander-in-Chief on ele- 
phants, advanced leisurely on Maharajpur, where they 
proposed to breakfast. As they neared the village a masked 
battery opened fixe and in a few moments the engage- 
ment became general. 

Victory was at length achieved by sheer hard fiighting, 
over 800 men in the British force being killed and 
wounded. The State troops fought with the greatest deter- 
mination, and the Commander-in-Chief in his despatch 
admitted that he had not done justice to the gallantry of 
his opponents. A minor engagement took place at Panniar 
on the same day. 

The State now lay at the disposal of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, who with great political foresight made no attempt 
to curtail its territory or lower its status. A treaty^ was 
concluded on the 13th January 1844 by which the administra- 
tion during the chief’s minority was entrusted to a Council 
of Regency which was to act upon the advice of the Resident, 
the army- was limited in future to 9,000 men of whom not 
Inore than 3,000 were to be infantry, with 32 guns and 


i Appendix A# No, 5* 
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200 gunners. The Contingent force was reorganised and 
fixed at 10,000 men, forming a compact force of all arms 
commanded by British oflS.cers. 

The MaharanT, who had been removed from the adminis- 
tration, was granted an allowance and retired into private 
life. 

The course of events was an even one for the next twelve 
years. In January 1853 the chief was granted powers of 
administration. About the same date Dinkar Rao, after- 
wards Baja Sir Dinkar Rao, K.C.S.I., one of the ablest native 
statesmen India has ever had, became minister. Under 
his rule the State made rapid strides in progress and pros- 
perity. He reformed every branch of the administration, 
repressed lawlessness with a high hand, and when the mutiny 
came proved to the full his strength and loyalty* 

Sindhia was still a young man when the mutiny broke 
out, and it was a question of the greatest importance what 
he would do. Sindhia was young and impulsive and the 
feelings of his court were strongly anti-British. But he had 
two strong councillors at his side — ^Major Charters Macpherson, 
the Resident, and Sir Dinkar Rao — whose tact and firmness 
proved to Sindhia that the British arms would triumph 
in the end, however much things appeared to be against 
them. Sindhia at once offered his own body-guard to 
Mr. Colvin at Agra* 

On June 14th the Contingent troops mutinied at Morar 
and the Resident was obliged to retire to Agra, but before he 
left he made his way to the palace and impressed on Sindhia 
the urgent necessity for keeping his State troops and the 
mutinous Contingent within Gwalior territory, thus achiev- 
ing ‘‘ a political triumph without which India could hardly 
have been saved.” From Agra Macpherson continued to 
correspond daily with the Maharaja and Dinkar Rao, and 
the chief had such faith in the Resident that he patiently 
withstood the insults and reproaches of his troops who were 
urging bim to lead them against the British. 

On May 30th Tantia Topi and LachmT Bai, ‘‘the RanT 
of Jhansi,” appeared before Gwalior and called on Sindhia 
to join them. Jayaji Rao not only refused but, without 
waiting for the column on its way from Agra, lead out his 
troops against them on June 1st. But his army, except the 
Maratha body-guard, went over en masse to the enemy, and 
he and Dinkar Rao fled to Agra. 

On the 16th June Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Gwalior 
and, after a fight lasting two days, occupied the fort and 
town of Gwalior and the city of Lashkar* 
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Madho Rao 
(1886— ). 


On the 20th Sindhia, accompanied by Sir Hugh Rose 
and Major Macpherson, was reinstated in his capital. 

For his services in the mutiny lands worth 3 lakhs a 
year revenue were made over to him, while he was allowed 
to increase his infantry from 3,000 to 6,000 men and his 
artillery from 32 to 36 guns.i 

In 1860 and 1871 various territorial exchanges were 
made, lands still held by Sindhia in the Deccan being ex- 
changed for “other land of equal value along the Narbada 
and Pahuj rivers. 

In 1859 differences arose between the Chief and his 
minister, and Dinkar Rao resigned. A writer who saw him 
in 1858 says : “ I have seldom seen a man of greater intelli- 
gence and refinement of manners There was 

that in his serene, half-sad yet intellectual coimtenance 
which would have made a noble study for Fra Angelica : 
the face was as spiritual as those of his confreres were 
earthly.’ ’ 

In 1861 Jayaji Rao was created a G.C.S.I. In 1862 
he received a semad of adoption. In 1872 and again in 
1873 a sum of 76 lakhs of rupees was lent for the construc- 
tion of the Agra-Gwalior portion of the Great Indian Penin- 
soia Railway and the Indore-Nimach section of the Raj- 
putana-Malwa Railway, respectively. In 1877 Jayaji Rao 
was granted a personal salute of 21 guns and made a Coun- 
cillor of the Empress, and later on became a G.C.B. and 
C.LE. In 1882 land was ceded for the Mi d 1fl.ud section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. In 1886 Gwalior 
fort and MorSr Cantonment, which had been held by 
British troops since 1858, were restored to him in ex- 
change for Jhansi. 

Maharaja Jayaji Rao died on 20th June 1886 and was 
succeeded by his son, the present Chief Madho Rao Sindhia, 
who was then in his tenth year. A Council of Regency 
was appointed which conducted the administration until 
1894, when the Maharaja was granted powers. The Council 
of Repney introduced reforms into every branch of the 
administration. A settlement and survey were carried 
out, the judicial, police, educational, medical and public 
works departments were reorganised and great improve- 
ments made in aU directions. The Maharaja takes a deep 

iForMutmy see Sylvester.-^ Camp<^ign in CeniraZ India. 
Kaye and Malleson. — The Indian Mutiny, Maoplierson,— -iSfeiwonais 
of Service in India. Holmes.— TAe Indian Mntiny. Official narrative of 
events during the Mutiny of 1857-68. Coopland.— A Lady’s Escape from 
Gwahor. mhecly.— Campaigning Expesrieruies m Sajputdna and Central 
India, 
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and active interest in the administration of his State, having 
a clear and comprehensive grasp of the work done in each 
department. The great strides made in the last 13 years 
in improving the administration are entirely due to his 
energetic personal conduct of affairs. 

In 1887 the Darbar undertook to maintain troops for 
Imperial Service. In 1897-98 the Imperial Service Trans- 
port took part in the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. In 
1900 the Maharaja went to China during the war, at the same 
time presenting a hospital ship for the accommodation 
of the wounded. During the South African war 300 horses 
were sent from the State Artillery. They drew the first 
batch of pompoms to Pardeberg. In 1895 he received the 
6.C.S.I. ; in 1898 was made Honorary Colonel in the British 
army ; in 1901 Aide-de-Camp to the King-Emperor. In 
1900 he received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind Medal and in 1903 
the G.C.V.O. He attended the coronation in London and 
received the Honorary Degree of LL.D. from Cambridge 
University. In 1905 the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited Gwalior, and the Chief was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 1st Eegiment of Skinner’s Horse, originally raised by 
Colonel Skinner, one of De Boigne’s officers. 

His Highness married in 1891 Maharani Chinku Raja, 
daughter of Madho Rao Mohite. Of His Highness’s 
three sisters Tara Raja was married to Krishnaji Rao Ponwar, 

Raja of Dewas, Senior Branch, Gunwanta Raja, to Ramchandra 
Narsingh Rao Sitole and Mannu Raja to Appa Sahib Sitole 
Anklikar. 

Colonel, His Highness, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, Azim-ul- Titles. 
Iktidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, Wala Shikoh, Mohta Sham-i- 
dauran, Umdat-ul-Umara, Maharajadhiraj, Alijah, Hisam- 
us-Saltanat, Maharaja Srinath, Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidivi-i- 
Hazrat-i-Malika-i-Muazzama-i-Rafi-ud-Dari a-i-I n g 1 i s t a n. 

{Personal) G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., LL.D and A.-D.-C. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor of India, Salute — 19 guns ; 

21 guns within his own territory. ^ 

Gwalior State contains many places of archaeological ArclisBology. 
interest. Ruled over successively by Rajput prince, Pathan 
king, Mughal Emperor and Maratha chief, the State has its 
past recorded in. many an ancient building, crumbling monu- 
ment, and ruined shrine. The great forts at Gwalior, Narwar 
and Chanderl, the ancient cities of Bhilsa and Ujjain, the 
Buddhist caves of Bagh, and many other forts and fanes less 
famous, are connected with great events in Indian history or 
half-forgotten tales of the splendour and valour of some local 
chieftain and demi-god. 
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Except old Ujjain, whicli requires to be excavated 
before its relics can be properly examined, the earliest 
remains are those round Bhilsa, at Beshnagar and Udaya- 
giri, where Buddhist remains of the first century B.C., and 
early Jtlindu relics of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., 
are to be seen. At Bagh a series of fine rock-cut Buddhist 
viharas exist, dating probably from the seventh century. 
Mediaeval Hindu and Jain architecture is represented at 
Baro, Gwalior, Gyaraspur, Narod and Udayapur, while the 
best Muhammadan work is found at Chanderi, Mandasor, 
ISTarwar, Gohad and Gwalior. Besides these, the most 
important remains, old shrines and buildings are found in 
many localities, few places, indeed, of any size being without 
some such rehcs of the past. Most of the remains are those 
of Hindu and Jain temples of the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries. At Kutwar or Kamantalpur ten miles north-east of 
Nurabad (26°24'N., 78° 6' E.), and Paroli and Paravaii, 9 
miles north of Gwahor, are remains which date back to the 
fifth and sixth centuries, perhaps even earlier. Rajapur, near 
Terahi, contains the remains of a stu^a^ probably of late date, 
Terahi, Kadwaha close by, Dubkund near Sheopur and 
Suhania, 25 miles north of Gwalior, all show signs of having 
once been places of importance, especially Suhania, which 
appears to have been a large city. At Kahadeh near Ujjain 
there is a curious water-palace. 


SECTION in,— POPULATION. 

(Table III, IV, V, VI.) 

Tliree enumerations of the State have taken place in 
1881, 1891 and 1901. 

In the two earlier enumerations a modified schedule was 
used, and all available information for districts and villages 
was not published. 

In 1881 the population numbered 2,993,652, and in 1891 
3,378,774, representing a density to the square mile of 119 
and 135 persons. The number of inhabited towns and 
villages on each occasion amounted to 9,800 and 9,574, 
respectively. 

On this occasion the full British India schedule was 
used and information was recorded both for districts and 
villages. The population amounted to 2,933,001, giving 
a density of 117 persons to the square mile. The decrease 
of 446,773, or 13 per cent, on the figures of 1891, was due 


1 See Meport for Qwaiior State, 1901, by J. W. D. Johustoliei 
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in the main to the severe famine of 1899-1900 which caused 
a great diminution in the population of the Malwa districts, 
and from which the country had not recovered before the 
Census was taken. 

The density - in the natural divisions varied markedly. Density and 
In northern Gwalior it amounted to 186, in Malwa to 90, 
and in the hilly tract of Amjhera to 74 persons to the square 
mile. The most thickly populated zila (omitting urban 
area) was Bhind, with a density of 246 to the square mile. 

In 1901 the State contained 9,663 inhabited towns and Towns and 
villages. Of 26 places classed as towns seven had a popu- 
lation of over 10,000, including the capital town of Lashkar 
(89,154), and Ujjain (39,892). The distribution of the 
towns is unequal, as of the nine towns in northern Gwalior 
four — ^Lashkar, Brigade, Gwalior and Morar — are within four 
miles of each other, while sixteen, lying in Malwa, are scat- 
tered throughout the district. Of the 9,538 inhabited 
villages returned 8,368 had a population of under 500, 
the mean population per village for the whole State being 
273 persons, for the plateau 224 and for northern Gwalior 
424 — a marked difEerence. In every 100 square miles there 
are 38 villages. 

As these figures imply, the urban population is low and 
only amounts to 11 per cent, of the whole. 

Migration has no very marked effect on the population. Migration. 

The table of birthplace shows that 89*91 per cent, of the 
population was born in the State, while 3*86 per cent, came 
from other states in the Agency. Of those coming from 
British India and places outside the Agency most belonged 
to the United Provinces which contributed 24*65 per cent, 
of these immigrants, Udaipur sending 5*84 per cent, and 
Jaipur 4*73 per cent. 

Emigration takes place mainly to neighbouring states 
and British Districts. Of the total number of emigrants 
63*49 per cent, went to states in the Agency, and 22*09 to 
the United Provinces. The net result of both movements 
is a gain to the State of 65,504 persons or 1*89 per cent, 
on the population of 1901. 

Of the total population in 1901, 1,538,858 were males, jgex and civil 
and 1,394,143 females, giving 906 females to every 1,000 condition, 
males. The ratio is not the same in all parts, being highest 
in the hiUy tract, where it amounts to 984 females to 1,000 
males, the plateau coming next with 938 and northern 
Gwalior last with 857. The defect in the number of females 
returned at each Census has steadily diminished, being in 
1881, 244,066, in 1891, 229,694 and in 1901, 144, 715. 
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Turning to civil conditions, the ratio of wives to husbands 
is for the whole State 977 wives to 1,000 husbands ; in north- 
ern Gwalior 991 ; in Malwa 966, and in the hills 981. 

Religions. Classified by religion the population showed 2,484,207 

Hindus, or 84 per cent, of the population, 171,520 Musalmans, 
or 6 per cent., 54,024 Jains, or 2 per cent., 222,336 Aninoists, or 
8 per cent., 866 Christians and 48 others. 

The Christian population has increased but is still in- 
finitesimal, only amounting to 0*03 per cent, of the whole 
population. 

Missions. The only important mission in the State is the Canadian 

Presbyterian^ Mission, with stations at Nimach and Ujjain, 
and an outstation at Jawad. The mission has an educa- 
tional and a medical as well as an evangelistic branch. 
This mission now works in connection with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in India, and is includ- 
ed in the Presbytery of Malwa together with the United 
Free Presb 3 rfcerian Mission of Eajputana and the Gujarat 
(Irish) Mission. It is also associated with the Mid-India 
Mission Association and the National Missionary Society 
of India. 

The number of communicauts and baptised non-com- 
municants was as below^: — 


Stations. 1903. 1904. 1905. 

Nimach . . 188 272 260 

Ujjain . . Ill 60 59 


Hindu sects. 


Baba 

Kbubat. 


Karas Leo. 


Musalman 

sects. 

Baba Kapur. 


Among Hindus the Smart sect predominates (68,326), 
its members being found chiefly in northern Gwalior, 
Vaishnavas (37,251) follow, then Shaivites (102,947) and 
lastly a host of minor sects and sub-sects. 

Two sects may be mentioned as pecuhar to the State. 
One is that of Baba Khubat (163). Baba Khubat was a 
Dhobi who lived in the Narwar nla and who is said to have 
had the power of transforming himself intoja tiger, and 
finally ate his wife. He became deified and^^is worshipped 
mostly by Dhobis and low castes generally. The other 
sect is that of Karas Deo (3,985), a deity specially revered 
by the Gujars and Ahirs. 

Among Musalmans, Sunnis (132,746) and Shias (21,362) 
predominate. A peculiar sect, that of Baba Kapur, also 
exists among them, or is rather supported by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. According to the MuntakMb-ul-tawa- 
rlkh,^ Baba Kapur (or Shaikh Kapur) was a Hussaini Sayad, 


1 The head- quarters are at Indore. 

^ Reports of the Mission for 1903, 1904, 1905. 
8 Persian text (Calcutta lithograph) 67. 
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He was at first a soldier, but, being seized with, religious 
mania, left the army in order to minister to the wants of 
parda women, to whom he used to carry water. Later on, 
he became insane and retired from public life, passing much 
of his time in a cave in the hill on which the fort stands. 

He is credited with many miracles. One night in A.H. 979 
(A.D. 1571) he was startled by a snake, and in endeavouring 
to escape from it fell off the roof of his house and was killed. 

Among Jains the Digambaras (750) are the most Jain sects, 
numerous, Svetambaras following (421), the Dhundias being 
the least numerous. 

Including English, 36 separate languages were returned Language, 
in the Census. The commonest forms of speech were MalwT, 
spoken by 25 per cent, of the population, HindusthanI (Urdu) 
by 19 per cent., and Bundelkhandi by 18 per cent. 

As regards residence 99 per cent, of those speaking Malwi 
live on the Plateau, and 70 per cent, of those speaking 
Bundelkhandi in the country east and south-east of Gwalior, 
which lies topographically in Bundelkhand. 

Peculiar forms of speech are Jadomati, Tonwarghari, 
and Sikarwari, spoken in the districts lying to the north-west 
of Gwalior. 

Literacy does not hold a high place. Of the whole popu- Literacy, 
lation of both sexes only 24 in 1,000 were literate, 23 males 
and 1 female. Hindi claims 16 literate in every 1,000, Urdu 
4 and Marathi 2. English was known to 8 in every 10,000 
literates. Classified by religions, Muhammadans, stand first 
with 6 literate in every 1,000 of the religion, then Christians 
with 3 and last Hindus with 2. 

A large number of castes, tribes and races were returned at Castes, tribes 
the Census which it was by no means easy to sift and classify. races. 
The predominant castes among Hindus were Chamars (319,517), 

Brahmans (309,940) and Kshatriyas or Rajputs (297,051). 

The Muhammadan community returned Shaikhs (59,000), Musalmans. 
Pathans (47,000), Sayads (12,000) and Mughals (5,000), 
besides numerous trade groups such as Rangrez, Sikligar, 
etc. 

Among those classed as Animists, Kirars (62,000), Minas Animists. 

(61.000) , BMls (41,000), Saharias (35,000), and Bhilalas 

(17.000) were the most numerous. 

Agricultural and pastoral occupations necessarily employ OocupAMoiirs. 
most of the people^ 55 per cent, being engaged in such 
occupations. 

The majority of the population belong to the agricul- 
turist caste, while Brahmans, Rajputs and Thakurs not 
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infrequently depend on agriculture. As a rule, however, 
these classes consider it derogatory to their caste to put 
their own hands to the plough, employing servants to carry 
out this part of the work. 

According to the Census of 1901 actual workers num- 
bered 1,378,927, males 987,371 and females 391,556, while 
dependents of both sexes totalled 1,550,694. Of these 
491,018 males and 213,596 females supported themselves 
by agricultural or pastoral occupations, having 904,218 
dependent on them. Of those supported by agriculture, 
the great majority were actual cultivators, while 268,610 
were agricultural labourers, of whom 20 per cent, were regu- 
lar farm servants. Personal and domestic service supported 
299,208 persons, and 436,204 were engaged in the prepara- 
tion and supply of material substances. Of these 70,382 
supplied vegetable food and 21,570 were engaged in pro- 
viding drink, condiments and stimulants. The number 
of persons occupied in supplying firewood and forage was 
14,983, of whom 8,463 sold grass and 6,500 firewood and 
charcoal. Of 87,970 persons engaged in occupations con- 
nected with textile fabrics and dress, 55,069 followed cotton 
cleaning, pressing, ginning, weaving (hand industry), spin- 
ning and other processes, and 26,536 persons were engaged 
in the preparation of dress, of whom. 12,624 were tailors. 
Workers in metal and precious stones numbered 28,566, 
of whom 13,142 were workers in gold and precious stones, 
15,424 in iron and hardware ; and 30,085 in earth and stone- 
ware. The number of persons engaged in connection with 
wood, cane and leaves was 27,281, of whom 14,139 were 
carpenters and 2,107 dealers in timber and bamboos and 
4,311 in baskets, mats and brooms. Of the 86,167 returned as 
engaged in occupations connected with leather 57,531 were 
shoe, boot and sandal makers. The population engaged 
in commerce was 88,977, being composed of 8,196 bankers 
money-changers and testers 10,312 1 general merchants 
2,764 and shopkeepers (unspecified) 43,208. The profes- 
sional classes numbered 37,715, including priests and ministers, 
2,602 temple and other servants, 14 native medical practition- 
ers and 413 midwives. The professions of music and danc- 
i^ were followed by 5,093, who included 3,642 actors, 
singers, and dancers, the majority being in Gwalior zila 
and the Bhil tracts. Manual labour supported 136,751, 
while 130,725 lived by mendicancy. The majority of' the 
first two classes were returned in mban areas. 

The customs followed by the people have undergone 
a marked change in the last 30 or 40 years except in the 
most remote parts of the State. Western education has 
affected dress, the daily life, food and even marriage custon^. 
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* TMs advance is in great part expressed by tlie proverb 
Yatha raja tatha fraja, or tbe subjects follow the ruler,” 

Hindus before the influence of Western ideas had affected Bress. 
them wore the dhoti or loin-cloth, mirzai or bandl, a short coat 
reaching to the waist, pagrls or turbans ; and angarkhas, the 
long coat, paijdmas, changoshi and other garments borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; now the use of European coats, 
trousers, Jodhpur riding breeches, shirts, collars, etc., is usual, 
the head-dress being commonly a sdfa or piece of delicately- 
tinted muslin folded like a pagrl. 

In rural areas and among the poor classes in towns 
the males wear the loin-cloth known as dhoti. In Northern 
Gwalior they wear coloured dhotis dyed a red or ochreous 
colour (hirminji). -This garment is about 15 feet long and 
4 feet broad, and is worn from the waist downward. 

A short jacket reaching to the waist called a mirzai, in 
northern Gwalior, and a handl in the Malwa, made of coarse 
country cloth, called Tchddi, covers the upper part of the 
body ; the usual head-dress in northern Gwalior is the sdfa 
(a piece of cloth wound round the head) and in ' Malwa, the 
pagrl (or made-up head-dress). Both sections use country 
shoes, those of the Bundelkhand side being peculiar for 
their high flaps in front and behind. The well-to-do classes 
also wear the dhoti, but of superior cloth, or else trousers, 
coats of various styles, sdfa or a coloured pagrl and English 
shoes. Elderly persons usually carry a dupatta or sheet 
hanging over their shoulders. The younger generation, 
however, now prefer to wear caps instead of sdfas or pagrls, 
while the use of English shirts, coats, waistcoats, trousers, 
socks and boots is becoming very common in towns. 

The hair also is very often dressed in the English fashion. 

In Malwa and northern Gwalior the women wear a 
coloured lehenga (petticoat) and a choli (bodice), called 
a Kdnchll in Malwa, on the upper part of the body, a piece 
of cloth called the or?tnl being used to cover the head and 
shoulders. On the Bimdelkhand side females use coloured 
dhotis in place of lehengas and orhnls. 

In northern Gwalior meals are generally taken thrice, Food, 
in the early morning before going to work which is called 
Jcaleu, in the midday and in the evening, which is called 
hidrU. In Malwa people generally take their meals twice, 
at midday and in the evening, called anthau. 

Well-to-do men in both the tracts take some light re- 
freshment in the morning, in cold weather tea, in the hot 
weather milk, or hot milk with a jalebl, and in the afternoon 
fruits and sweets. The ordinary food of the rich and middle 
glasses consists of purl, kachorl, halwa, milk, ghl, hhlr, phuljci 
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or cakes, meat, vegetables, rice (plain and sweet) curries, 
&am, fhuloriy ddl, dahl (curds) with sugar and salt, and sweet- 
meats of various kinds. No local Brahmans or Banias eat 
flesh. Among the poorer classes those living in northern 
Gwalior take hdjra and jowdr bread with vegetables and 
ddl in the winter. In summer and the rainy season they 
eat bread made of gram, wheat and barley, and gram 
with onions, ddl and vegetables, and sometimes with only 
salt and chillies. In winter those who have cows and 
buffaloes eat a kind of porridge made of jowdr or hodon 
cooked in buttermilk, called by some maheri and by others 
rabri. In Malwa the people generally eat bread made of jowdr 
and maize with pulses, vegetables, onions or garlic and rdhri 
or maize porridge. People in northern Gwalior on the 
Bundelkhand side use the flowers of the mahud {Bassia 
latifolia) as a luxury, the fresh flowers being eaten in the 
hot season and the dried flowers at other' times. The latter 
are parched and ground and then made into a form of bread. 
The Bhils and Saharias live on maize, jowdr and a large 
number of jungle roots and plants. The mahud flower and 
maize are looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

The huts of the agricultural classes in northern Gwalior 
in the district of Bhind and part of Tonwarghar are of 
mud, the roof , sometimes thatched with grass sometimes 
covered with wooden planks and mud. In Gwalior itself 
and other places where sandstone can be had, houses are 
mainly constructed of this material. In towns houses of 
several storeys are common. 

In Malwa the houses are of brick or of stone. A plinth 
of basalt is first laid upon which a frame-work of wood is 
placed, the intervals of the frame being filled up with bricks 
or mud. The roofs are either tiled or thatched ; occasion- 
ally flat roofs of cement are met with in big houses. In 
Mandasor and Ujjain the upper storeys are often ornamented 
by picturesque carved wooden balconies and projecting 
windows. 

The huts of Saharias and Bhils are made of grass and 
leaves. 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of 
Sanyds^s and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes 
place by the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river ; otherwise they are committed 
to some local stream. Sometimes the larger half-calcined 
main bones are placed in an earthen pot and buried under 
a plpaltxee until they can be taken by a travelling party 
going to the Ganges. On their return a ceremony called 
Qangoj is celebrated to commemorate the committal of those 
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to the sacred stream. The people of Mdlwa usually 
throw the ashes after cremation into the nearest stream. 
Muhammadans bury their dead in regular cemeteries^ 

Children have many games such as gili danda or tip-cat, 
anhh-michi or blindman^s buff, various games with balls such ^ 
as ania-goU, sdlah-goU, etc. In colleges and ail big schools 
the European games of cricket, hockey and football have 
been introduced. Indoor amusements ate shatranj Or chess, 
chaupar, various card games (ganjlpha) such as chang and 
dasMutarl. Cock and partridge fighting are also favourite 
pastimes in the capital among the nobles. In large 
towns theatrical performances are not uncommon, while 
recitations by hhats of family deeds and incidents from the 
Mahahharata and Ramayana are eagerly listened to. The 
ndch and singing and satdr are the rich man’s amusements, 
the two former being also used in marriages and other 
ceremonies. 

The public holidays observed in the State are given stivals, 
below 


LiH of HoUdtiy\ 


Kame of Holiday, 


No. or days and date. 


Hindu. 


1 Mak r Sankrgnt. 

2 Maha Sheoratri 
3 Holi 


4 Gudi Parwa 

5 Ram Naumi . 


C Yearly memorial day 
J yajl Rao Sindhia, 

7 Rakhi Panam 


of 


8 Ganesh Chauth 

9 Janma Asthami 

10 Anant Chaudas 

11 Sarvapitri AmSvaz 

12 Basahra , 


. 1 day* 16th day of the daxk half of 

Mdgh (January). 

. 1 „ 14th day of the dark half of 

Mdgh (February), 

. 6 days, commencing from l6th day 

of the bright halt of Fhdgun 
(February). 

. 1 day, 1st day of the bright half of 

Chait (March). 

. 1 „ 9th day of the bright half of 

Chait (March). 

1 „ 4th day of the dark half of 
Jeth (June). 

• 1 „ 15th day of the bright ha of 

Sdvan (August). 

. 1 „ 4th day of the bright half of 

Bhddon (September). 

. 1 „ 8th day of the dark half of 

Bfavan (September). 

. 1 „ 14th da 7 of the t right half 

of Bhddon (September). 

. 1 „ 16th da, of the dark half of 

Bhadon (October). 

, 2 days, 10th and 11th day of the 

br%ht half ^pf JSliinwd^ 
Ashwin (October). 


7 F. I. G. 


It 
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List of Holidays — oontd. 

Ntoe of Holiday. No. of days and date. 

Hindtj — contd. 


13 Diw^li 


14 Birthday of Present Maha- 
raja 

15 Stin’s eclipse. . 


4 days; 14th and 15th days of the 
darh ^ h^M 'of K^fiwdt ' anid’ 1st 
and 2nd daye of the bright- 
half of Kartih (November), 

1 day» 5th day of the brfght half of 
KariiJs (November), 

1 „ Whenever visible. 


Muhammadans, 


16 Id*uz-zuha 
17Muharram. 

18 11th Rabi-ns-sani 

19 Shah-i-barat 
20LastPi:lday of RamiSh 


2 days, 10th day of ZUTtaf, 

6 „ 7th day of MuTiarram, 

1 day, nth day of JRabi-us-sdnL 
I „ 14th day of Shaban. 

1 ,, Last Friday of Ramzdn (S^p* 
tember). 


21 Idul-fitr 


2 da 3 r 8 , Ist day of SMtoaL 


Chbistians. 

22 New Year’s day . . .1 day, 1st day of January, 

£8 Queen’s Memorial Day . 1 „ 24th May, 

24 Birthday of King Edward 1 ' ^ 26th June. 

VII. 

25 Christmas , . . • 1 „ 25th December. 

Of these five are importantj, the Dasdhm, DiwdU, Hol% 
Muharram and birthday of the Chief. 

This festival faQs on the bright half of the month of 
Ashwm (September-October) the tenth {dasahra) day being 
the most important. It is essentially a military feast, as 
it marks the end of the rains and the opening of the season 
when the Jlaraithas and Rajputs in former days recommenced 
their forays. Traditionally it commemorates the day on 
which R§ma set out on his campaign to Lanka to recover 
Slta from the clutches of Eavan. 

The nine daySy Or waw-mfn, before the tentkday are spent 
in religious ceremonies and solemnities, the tenth day 
being that of rejoicing. 

A darhdr attended by all the feudatories, officials, etc., is 
held, and the Chief goes in procession &om the old Maharaj wara 
to the field in front of the Victoria College. Troops line 
the road and take part in the procession. One incident 
of the feast is the hacking to pieces of a live buffalo by 
members of the military classes. Arms and all the appur- 
tenances of w^ are; exhibited and worshipped on this? 
occasion.^ 

(t) Pqr the obscrvalicn of the festival iu Daulat Rao’s time (see 
Broughton’ 212)^ 
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The Diwdli festival commences fcom the 14th day of the Biwall 
-dark’ half of Ashwln (October-November). It is the chief festi- 
val of the commercial class^ All merchants close the ac- 
counts for the year and open new books on this occasion. 

Lakshmi, the goddess^ of wealth, is worshipped, and gam- 
bling is practised by all classes for three days. The festival 
^closes with ai display of iireworks, while every house is il- 
luminated by rows of little lamps.^ 

The ot spring festival, is celebrated on the 15th HoU, 

•day of the bright half of Phdgun, The observances per- 
taining to the celebration of this festival are to a large ex- 
tent highly indecent, especially the songs sung. In this 
feast the female element of the population takes a prominent 
part." A familiar feature" of ihe celebration is the sprin- 
kling of the red powdet aJir or gvMl, either dry or dissolved 
in water', over everything and everybody. Convivial parties 
^called sail are the order of the day. Among the lower clashes 
various games are indulged in. A wooden post is fixed 
in the ground, and some Jaggery is placed in^'a piece of cloth 
a,nd fastened to the top. Thia post is carefully guarded 
by a body of women armed ynth bamboos, whose .object 
it is to prevent the youth's- of the ^ago 66m climbing the 
pole and seizing the jaggery./ Any one bold enough to 
approach is unmercifully ' belabour^”. The youth who is 
^successful once on seven times is coupited a victor and is re- 
warded with the gift of a hew fagrl by the village headman. 

Another custom obtains among: th® SirwiSf^ A Ihrge 
iron vessel, capable of hd^g IB pakhMs^ ot water, filled 
to the brim, is guarded fey a number.^ of wonien armed as 
before with bamboos. The youths of the: ^village’ att^pt Ganesh 
to upset the vessel, the sucoessM' one feeihg.given a reward.^ Ohaturthi 

The Qanesh' Ghaturthi; and.\(3^angor' ahe special festivd^ Muharram* 
-among the peoplfe of Malwa’;^ _ , 

The^ Muharram- is thc'^ most;. important: Mh^lman feast. 

In the feast, although Sunnis ;predp339ina^6a,:^«ai5:aro\b|^^ 
in procession, feeing sent fey al impoitaiit perlonag^.-Hindw Nomenda- 
as well as Muhammadans, ineludii]^"''the' Chiefs 

SurnameB are unknotmi except ' among the^MarSthas 
and Deccan^. Hindus are caSed ' afler- gMs ot famous 
l^xsbnages of the' Mahabh^atS and "R^nayana' and- also 
teceive" fancy names such as Madho 'Raoi Damodar, Manohaf,* 

.etc. The nomenclature is sometimes' suggested fey "the 
special occafion of a bkth the tiiiie, appearance;; me of 

I’^ee nroughtoa’s htiUrs, 200. 

2 See J. B. A.,XVn, 805, XIX. 311. 

* Leather -water -bag carried by bullocks. 

^ See Broughton’s LeUera, 05. 5 a 2 
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the infant, etc. If a child is bom on the Diwdli or Roll 
he will be named Diw^ri Lai or Hori Ldl and so on. Rustics 
often name their children after months : one born in Jeth is 
called Jaithu, in Chait Chaita, and so on. A child born on 
Sunday is commonly named Suraj Narayan or Suraj Prasad, 
on Monday, Chand Narayan or Bihari, etc.^ on Tuesday, 
Mangal Prasad, on Wednesday, Budhsen, on Thursday, Gur 
Narayan, and so on. A black coloured child is named Kallu 
or Kalua in northern Gwalior and Bhonria inMalwa. And 
a fair coloured infant Gore in northern Gwalior and 
Bhuria in Malwa. If a new born child’s face appears to 
resemble that of a monkey he is named Mallu. Men of 
short stature are often named Chhote or Nekse. 

Hindus have mostly two names, one called the janma 
rdshi ndm being given according to the rds or sign of the 
zodiac which happens to be in the ascendant at the time, 
and the other his bolta ndm, or that ordinarily used. The 
rdshindm is always used when the horoscopes are drawn 
up. 

Muhammadans name their children after Pns, Aulias 
and persons of note, and end them with Ali, Khan, Ahmad, 
Beg, Baksh, etc. Sometimes their names are also suggested 
by special occasions and time. A child born on the Shahi- 
bardt is called Shabrati, on the Id, Idu and on Friday (Jwm- 
ma) Jumman, The names Chand Khan and Ramzani 
are given to male children born on Monday, oi in the month 
of Ramzan, respectively. 

The public health of the State has been generally good, 
and until the advent of plague in 1903-1904 and again 
in 1904-1905, no epidemics of a severe kind have been 
recorded. An epidemic of cholera occurred at the Sinhast 
fair held at Ujjain in 1897, and local outbreaks followed 
on the families of 1896-97 and 1899-1900. 

The 'Gwalior State was free from plague till August 1903, 
except for a suspicious case which occurred in 1897 in a village 
near Gwalior when all houses were burnt. In 1903 infection 
was introduced from Nimbahera in Tonk State ; subsequently 
additional oases were brought in from Ratlam, Indore and 
Dewas. The first place to be attacked was Nfmach, where 
the disease appeared on 23rd August 1903. It gradually 
^spread to almost all the towns of the Malwa j)rdnt on the 
railway line, and finally affected the interior of ^stricts such 
as Amjhera, Agar, Sonkach and Shajapur. It lingered on 
till the end of January 1904. Both the bubonic and 
pneumonic forms of the epidemic appeared simultaneously, 
though in some places, as at Nimach and Agar, pneumonic 
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plague appeared first wlxiclx afterwards assumed a bubouie 
character. 

Information regarding the total mortality previous to 
1904 is not available. In 1904 the total attacks and deaths 
were 6,394 and 6,676 ; in 1906, 1,068 and 822 ; and in 1906, 
2,166 and 1,834, respectively. Improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the places ; detention for ten days of passengers 
from infected areas ; medical examination every alternate 
day for a fortnight of persons discharged ; and constant 
inspection of muhallas were the means adopted to prevent 
importations and check the disease. Evacuation ; removal of 
persons attacked to a plague hospital or an isolated place ; 
inocculation and disinfection were adopted in infected 
places. 

No real opposition was made to these remedial meas- 
ures, though some people looked upon the plague as a divine 
punishment for sins committed, while others thought that 
in the economy of nature the population required to be 
checked and the plague had been sent by God to keep down 
population. 




CHAPTER II. 


ECONOMIC. 

(TABLES VII TO XV, XXIX and XXX.) 

SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE. 

(Tables VII to X.) 

The general conditions vary with the soil, rainfall .and 
class of inhabitant met with in different parts of the State. 

The great alluvial plain lying to the north aind east of 
Gwalior has a level of only 700 feet above the sea, a 
climate subject to > severe extremes , of heat and cold and a 
rainfall of between 40 and 46 inches. The soil is of only 
moderate fertility, and artificial irrigation is required in order 
to obtain the best results. The inhabitants are chiefly 
cultivators. 

In Malwa conditions are entirely different. On this 
plateau, 1,-600 feet above sea level, the climate is temperate, 
the soil some of the -most fertile in all India, and the cultiva- 
tors skilled in raising the dehcate .p.qppy plant. Artificial 
irrigation is required only vdth poppy, .sugarcane or garden 
produce, and the soil is capable of bearing two. good crops in 
the year. 

Of the hilly tracts little need be said. The climate is less 
temperate than that of Malwa, the soil, except wfiere a col- 
lection of detritus forms a fertile bed, is of poor quality, and 
the .Saharias, Bh\ls and Gondswho inhabit the region are but 
little inclined to cultivate. 

The rainfall in this tract averages 23 inches according to 
the returns of the last nine years. 

The peasant classifies his soils according to their quaht;f S iis. - 
and position. 
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The chief kinds of soil, classified according to quality are 
mar^ called Tcdll-maUi in Malwa and black cotton soil by 
Europeans. It is a rich black loamy soil with an extraordinary 
power of retaining moisture; kdbar a similar but inferior 
soil with lower power of retaining moisture ; parua, a greyish 
sandy soil found chiefly in the alluvial plains of northern 
GwaUor ; dumat similar to the last but of a more clayey con- 
sistency ; kammatia, a grey or brown soil, used chiefly for grow- 
ing rice when irrigable ; pdthal considered a form of mdr, being 
the detrital soil which collects at the foot of hills ; hhma or 
halua, Sis yellow coloured soil, used for crops of millet and other 
inferior grains; kacJihdr the rich alluvial soil deposited in 
ndldSy along the sides of the rivers and streams, and in the beds 
of tanks ; rdnkar the stony soil commonly found at the base of 
hills and in the gneissic area; and danda a similar poor, stony 
soil. 

The first two soils are used for both the autumn and spring 
crops without irrigation, the remaining soils for autumn crops 
only ; rdnkar can be sown only once in three years. These 
soils are all subdivided according to depth and relative 
power of retaining moisture. 

Soils are classed by position as gohankhera or . land near 
a village, and thus easily manured, 6am, e., within the 
precincts of a house, and the like. 

Soils are also classed, as wet or irrigated and dry. In 
Malwa the terms ptyat, or irrigable and apMm-zamm, poppy- 
land, are practically synonymous, the high rates charged on 
such land being invariably levied with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of poppy. This is not the case in northern Gwalior 

The agricultural year contains two seasons, the kharlf or 
the autumn crop season, and them6i or unMlu, the 
spring crop season. The first season lasts from about May 
till October and the latter from October to March. The more 
important food crops such as jowdr and maize are sown in the 
autumn season and the more valuable revenue-paying crops 
such as poppy, wheat and gram in the spring. 

The light soils which do not retain moisture well are sown 
after the rains commence, and the richer soils later. Eankar 
as scon as ii; has been sufficiently moistened to ensure 
germination. 

As no returns exist for the alienated area, all figures dis- 
cussed, therefore, relate exclusively to the khdlsd area or land 
directly under the Darbar. 
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The total cultivated area in 1904-05 amounted to 5,618 
square miles, or 29 per cent, of the total hhdlsd area. In 1900-01 
it amounted to 5,458 square miles, in 1901-02, 5^288, in 
1902-03 to 5,722, in 1903-04 to 5,769 and in 1904-05, 5,618. 

The cultivated area was thus lowest in 1901-02, the year 
following the great famine in Malwa, and highest in 1903-04. 

The diminution of cultivation in 1904-05 was due to insufficient 
rain which curtailed the mbi sowings. 

The figures for irrigated land were for the same periods ; 
in 1900-01, 331*9 square miles, in 1901-02, 377*4, in 1902-03, 

. 361*5, in 1903-04, 401*2, and 1904-05, 426*5. The zila figures 
owing to the recent redistribution of area cannot be 
examined. 

Ample room for the extension of cultivation exists ; but it 
is impossible to hope for any great increase in this direction 
unless the population rises considerably, especially in Malwa, 
where, owing to a very sparse population, the finest soil is 
lying fallow. Every effort is being made to attract cultivators 
ffrom outside, but they show no readiness to leave British 
India, and but little success has been met with in this 
direction. 

The operations in different parts of the State do not vary Agricultural 
materially. All operations are carried out in reference to 
the rainfall. In Malwa fields are first broken up and cleared 
of weeds by means of the hakkhar^ a sort of harrow or weeding 
plough. Ploughing {hdlna) for the autumn crops then com- 
mences about the end of May. In northern Gwalior the 
bakkhar is not used, the soil being broken with thejplough 
itself after the rains set in. As soon as sufficient rain has 
fallen to moisten the soil the field is sown {boni). The spring 
crops are not sown till October, the ground being ploughed 
several times in order to enable the land to absorb as much 
moisture as possible. 

In Malwa small seeds such as sesamum, linseed and poppy 
are sown broadcast, but the larger classes of seed such as 
jowdr and maize are sown through a ndi or seed drill attached 
to a plough. In northern Gwalior, however, all seed is sown 
broadcast except wheat, which is sown through a drill. The 
next process is weeding {ninddi or dorni). This is done when 
the crop is quite small by means of a khurpa, and later on, when 
the grain is about two feet high with a dora or small plough, 
which is passed down between the rows of standing grain so 
as to remove foreign growths and loosen the soil at the roots. 
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This process is called kkurapna in northern Gwalior. The 
plants are then thinned out (galm) if necessary. The final 
field process is reaping (katani). 

Different crops are gathered in different ways. Jowar in 
Malwa is cut , by men standing, but in northern Gwalior by 
men sitting only the upper part. of the plants is -taken in 
the former case ; wheat and most other crops, are cut close to 
the ground by persons stooping ; gram is pulled up by roots. 

The crops are then taken to the threshing floor (called 
khdU in Malwa and hhalian in northern Gwalior) where they 
are either trodden out under the feet of oxen or threshed 
with a flail {mogn). The former process, called dawan^ is in 
Malwa employed in the case of most crops, threshing with a 
flail {hutm) hewing einployed only in the case of Ma/r and a few 
other graiijs. In northern Gwalior the grain is often threshed 
with, a flail first and afterwards trodden out. The grain is 
then winnowed JJchalm)^ and collepted. 

In Malwa most soils are capable of bearing two crops, but in 
northern Gwalior double-cropping is in most oases only pos- 
sible where the soil can be irrigated. 

In irrigated dumat land rice is sown in the autumn and 
gram, peas or rape seed in the spring. In irrigated mar, 
parua and kabar soil, sdmdn, kdnkun or rdli is sown in the 
autumn followed by gram, barley or rape seed in the spring. 
In Malwa maize is usually followed by poppy, garden produce 
or other grains being sometimes substituted. 

fMixed sowings are -com m on jowar sown :in the same 
field with tnoTy maize with wad or ambdrl, and wheat with 
linseed. In Malwa the commonest mixed sowing is that of 
poppy and sugarcane. The poppy ripens in “three or four 
months, while^the sugarcane takes twelve to come to maturity ; 
neither crop is, however, so good as when sown separately. 
In northern Gwalior, where sugarcane is an important crop, 
it is sown separately, and the gur produced from it is supe- 
rior to that of Malwa. It is sown in Mdgh (January-Feb- 
ruary) and irrigated m Je^li (May). 

Rotation is not very systematically practised, although 
the cultivator is well aware of the esdiaustive nature of some 
crops, and. .the recuperating effect of others, 

^Virgin soil in MalwP is usually , sown first with gram, and 
in northern Gwafior with tH, followed in the former case by 
wheat, jowdr and finally cotton, and in the latter case by 
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hodon, kutki, jowdr and rdU. Theijotation iuaual in different 
classes of-poil is given in tlie appended table: — 




1"!!"!'" l' 

. .. ...... . 


Classes of 
soil. 

Irrigated 
Or dry. 

First year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

Mdr and Kdbar 

{Irrigated 

Wheat with rape, 
.seed. 

In Malwa , poppy ; 
in Hffortherri Gwa- 
lior sugarcane or 

ga*ja. ' 

Wheat and rape 
seed. 


Dry 

1 

;i 

Wheat or gram, or 
linseed and gram 
together. 

Jowdr and iiiar 
{arhar)t or cotton 
with amhdri. 

Wheat or gram 
or gram with 
linseed. 

Parua 

Irrigated. 

Wheat and rape : 
seed. ‘ j 

Poppy in Malwa ; 

' in northern Gwa- 
lior sugarcane or 
gdnja. 

Wheat and rape 
seed. 

Ditto 

Dry 

Gram or gram with 
barley and rape 
seed. 

Jowar or bdjra with 
mar {arhar) or 
cotton. 

Gram or gram 
with barley 
and rape seed. 

Lumat 

Irrigated . 

Wheat and rape 
seed. 

Poppy (in Mslwa 
only) or sugar- 
cane. 

Wheat and rape 
seed. 

Ditto 

Dry 

Gram . 

Jowar or cotton ; 
or tiiar {arhar) 
yizith jowar. 

Gram. 


Manuring-is, as a. rule, only practised on fields reserved for Manures, 
spoial crops sudi as poppy, sugarcane and garden -produce 
in Malwa and wheat and barley in northern Gwalior. 

The Gpmrnonest form of ,m|inure is cowdung and village 
sweepings. It is placed in pits y^hcre.it is allowed to rot for 
12,montbs bpfoip being spread on , the fields. Manure is also 
obtained ,by .hgrding iggats and sheep on a field ;at night. 

Green manure is ygry often applied .to poppy fields ; in such 
case som- or .Sft^.-and,tl^..plonghed into.the soil.^hile 
in flower. Night soil is seldpm used except in tbe vicinity 
of large -towns. 

The ;Only .crpp systematically ^iaigated ip Malwa are irrigated 
poppyi sugarcane, -tetel.. and -vegetables. On -the dess fertile 
soils -of morthem Gwalior, -where poppy-ismot^grown, wheat, 
barley, sugarcane, rice, vegetables and spices are-’sU kaigated. 

The commonest disease. is the rust or blight called germ. j);ggg.ggg ^nd 
The pests which do most damage are rats, who invariably pests, 
swarm in tbe fields after a^ear of deficient rainfall, and. locusts 
which appear occasionally. Frost seldom does damage, but 
in lW6 it entirely ruined the poppy crop, and ' almost 
completely destroyed the wheat and ‘^am. 

The implements are all of the simplest and are much the implements, 
same as those -which have ‘-been used for centuries. The most 
important are - the -^oZ or plough driven by a pair of yoked 
oxen, the bakkhar or harrow (used only in Malwa), dora or 
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weeding harrow and ncd or seed drill, a hollow bamboo sur- 
mounted by a cup which is attached to the plough. The 
pMora or spade, Ichurpa or hoe and daranta or sickle may 
also be mentioned. 

Of the total area sown hJiarlf crops occupied 2,094,578 
acres in 1904-05 ; in 1901-02 they occupied 2,698,000 acres. 
The mbi crops covered 1,707,610 acres in 1904-05 and 
1,134,000 in 1901-02. 


Comparative statement of Northern QwoMar and Malwa crops 
in square miles : — 


YearSi 

Northern Gwalior. 

Malwa. 

KhariU 

:Rabi. 

KriaHf, 

MaM, 

1900-01 

2491-6 

1354*9 

1724 

416*9 

1901-02 

2430*5 

1447 

1374*7 

363-1 

1902-03 

2816*1 

1427 

, 1640*6 

292*8 

1903-04 

2604*6 

1916*7 

16.30*2 

404-1 

1904-06 

2013*6 

2126*6 

1262*2 

40*8 

Average. 

2450-24 

1653*84 

1626-3 

401*54 


From these figures it will be seen that the effects of the 
famine of 1900 in Malwa are gradually passing away, and the 
area under robi crops has risen considerably in the last two 
years. The result of the famine was to make cultivators • sow 
Idumf instead of rain crops. In northern Gwalior the increased 
rain area is due to the extension of artificial irrigation. 

The chief food crops sown at each season are given below : — 

Kharlf (srop3.—MakJca or maize {Zea mays), bajra {Pencil- 
laria spicata), jowar {Sorghum vulgare), dhan or rice {Oryza 
satvoa), tiiar or arhar {Gajanus indicus), sman {Panicum 
frumentaceum), kuiJn {P. miliare), Tcodon {Paspalum stohni- 
fertm), Mkun (Setaria italica), urad {Phaseolus radiatus), 
mvng {P. mungo), math (P. aconiiifoUus). 

Rain crop. — Wheat or g^tm {Tritieum aestivum), gram 
or chana (Cicer arktinum), barley or jau {Hordeum vulgare, 
mmwr {Ervum lens), mungphali (Aracihis hypogea) baila {Piszm 
sativum or arvense). 

Of these the most important are at the kharlf, rice oecu 
pying about 52,000 acres, jowar 432,000, maize 126,000 and 
bajra 40,000 ; and at the rdbi, gram 643,000, wheat 505,000 
and barley 26,000, 
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Of subsidiary food crops urad, mmg, and moth 
pulses cover about 37,300 acres, peas and masm 21,000 and 
mungphaU 3,000. 

The oils-seeds are tilli {Sesamum indicum), alsi or linseed Oil-seeds. 
(lAnum usitatissimum) and rameli or ramtilU {Quizotia oleifera)- 
Tilli, the most important, covers about 219,000 acres and lin- . 
seed 74,000. 

These are cotton or kapds (Oossypium indicum), san or Fibres, 
hemp {Grotolaria juncea) and ambdri or pdtsan, Deccan hemp 
{Hibiscus cannibinus). Cotton covers some 169,000 acres: 
the area over which the others are sown is insignificant. 

Poppy is practically grown m Malwa only, as the Bhilsa Poppy and 
and Isagarh zilas, which are for administrative purposes 
included in northern Gwalior, belong topograhically to 
Malwa. 

The area sown in 1900-01 amounted to 50,000 in 1901-02 
to 34,000, in 1902-03 to 41,000, in 1903-04 to 56,000 and in 
1904-05 to 36,400 acres. 

In 1893 the area amounted to 113,711 acres. The great 
diminution which has taken place in the area sown is due to 
several causes. Over-cultivation between 1840 and 1870 and 
consequent depression in trade during the succeeding decade, 
difficulties regarding exchange, which affected the export 
trade, an increase of poppy cidtivation in China, the principal 
consuming country, a series of years of indifferent rainfall, 
culminating in the famine of 1899, which has seriously affected 
the supply of labour, and the increased employment of adul- 
teration in the manufactured drug which has caused a depre- 
ciation in its market value. 

Poppy cultivation appears to have started in th'e dodh 
of the Chambal and Sipra rivers, ^ whence it spread over the 
whole of Malwa and, wherever the soil was suitable, across 
into Eajputana. It does not appear to have been introduced 
before the Muhammadan conquest. The Afghan and 
Mughal warriors used the drug in lieu of the wine forbidden 
by the Kuran, and the Rajput rapidly adopted the habit 
and is now the principal local consumer of this article. 

A mild climate, fertile soil and good supply of water are 
essential to its proper cultivation, and Malwa is thus specially 
adapted for its production. A field near a village is usually 
selected as it facilitates manuring and watering. The land is 
usually sown with maize in the hhanf season. When" this 
crop has been cut the ’ground^ is ploughed several times 
until the soil is thoroughly broken up. It is then -manured 


1 Rdja$tMn II, 601. 
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either with cow dung or green manure and'again plohghed’ so 
as to tiioroughly incorporate the manure with the soil. This 
ploughing is carried out seven or nine times.' It is' then 
divided up into small- square beds in which the seed‘ is sown 
broadcsast, the young plants being afterwards thinned out 
to above five inches apart. The crop is regularly irrigated: 
seven waterings are always given and occasionally nine. 

The first watering is given immediately after sowing; 
the penultimate watering is -called the pAwiww, as it is given 
when the flower {phtil). appears ; the last watering is’given after 
half the petals have fallen, and causes the remainder to drop. 
The capsules are scarified as soon as they become covered with 
a brown pubescence. 

The scarification consists in making slits in the epioarp 
and pericarp, whence the juice called cMk exudes and is 
collected in small iron scrapers called charpda, in which a 
little linseed oil has been placed It requires about ten men 
per acre to carry out the scarification and, collection. 
The empty heads are then gathered and the seed ex- 
tracted, part being kept for' sb'Wing and the rest sold. 

Ginja is sown in the Antri, Siprt and Kolaras parganas and 
the Pahargarh jagir in Tonwarghar zila, the acreage in the 
last five years standing at 1900-01, 14; 1901-02, 95; 1902-03, 
111 ;' 1903-04, 157 ; and 1904-05, 41. No other drugs of any 
importance are’ ctdriyated. 

'Wherever irrigation is a^ilable near villages and towns 
gardens- are always to 1)0 met with in which fruit, vegetables 
and flowers are cultivated. 

The commonest fruit trees are the plantain (musa sapim- 
shaddock '{Citrus' decumcma), guava Psydium' guava), 
custard A’gple iAmna- Sgumrtosa), mA mangoe {Mangif&ra 
indica ) ; the - commonest vegetables are gourds of many 
varieties; potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, carrots, 
cucumber, the egg-plant {Solanuni rnelongerki), methl ' {tri- 
gone^ foenvm- grascmi), pdlak {RhmOcctnMus- ikmriiunis) 
and garlic. 

Little is to be recorded under this head as regards either 
improved niethbds of agrictiltuxe' or improved implements 
Steam ploughing has been restored jbo during 1906 in the 
Shaja^ur Ma of the Malwa praht iii order to break up the 
laf|e amdxmt of good black Mil' Ihnd that is available for 
cifltivittion; the practice has been much appreciated by the 
^ople of B^ar, wHo Have lately settled in the Shujalpur 
mrgma and have acquired much land’m that neighbourhobcL 
Atempts to introduce foreign seeds and implements have 
met with little success owing to the deeply-rooted prejudice 
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with which they are regarded- by • the peasant; In Malwa 
the iron mot is to some extent taking the' place of the 
leather charas (water-lift) j- owing to the rise ih the price of ‘hides~ 
and the iron roller sugar-mill has been lohg-^ used ‘ih pMce of 
the old stone press or kolM: 

With regard to necessity for irrigation the State falls into Irrigatioi!?. 
two sections. In Malwa; including in this term the zilas of 
Isagarh, Bhilsa, Ujjain and Nimach, irrigation is only employed 
with crops of poppy and sugarcane and in gardens, while in 
the zilas' oi Gwalior gird‘ Narwar, Sheopur aiid Tonwarghar in 
northern Gwalior it is practised with sugarcane, wheat, barley 
and occasionally grarii crops. 

the hgures for the irrigated area are given in the appended 
statement; in acres : — 



1900-01. 

1 . 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

* ite-04; 

1904-06. 

Northern Gwalior 

Malwa 1 . 

Total 

72,481 

187,072 

113,936 

126,800 

107,653 

.121,627 

169,165 

83,542 

206,840 

62,221 

209,563 

^239,736 

229,280 1 

, 252,707 

269,061 


T'he^ %ures show that the? irrigated ain^a in Mllwa has 
decreased conriderably in the last five years, while in northern 
Gwalior it- has increased. The cause of the decrease in Malwa 
is to be found in the diminution of the area sown with poppy, 
the only important irrigated crop in that tract. In northern 
Gwalior^ however, where .wheat and barley are irrigated, the 
area is steadily increasing. The total irrigated area has risen 
by 28*4 per cent, since 1900,. 

In the Amjhera hilly tract the irrigatedurea was in 1900-01, 

2,838 acres, in 1901-02, 1,816 (after the famine of 1899-00), 
in 1902-03, 2,130, in 1903-04, 4^122, and in 1904-05, 3,894 acres. 

This irrigation is practised chiefly in the northern part of the 
zila. ; 

The rivers in the State, though many are of large size, are Somcej 
not suitable fot irrigation. Irrigation is carried out princi- 
pally by lift, and to a ■ lesser extent by storage methods. 

The main sources of water-supply are, therefore, “wells and 
tanks, the former being-the commonest form in Malwa. The 
water is raised in the Narwar, • Bhisa, and Isagarth zilas oi 
northern Gwalior by the Persian wheel, but in Malwa almost 
entirely by the cHaras, or leather-rbag lift, worked by a pair 
of oxen* , 

1 Tile figures giren here being for Halwa as a naturul'division, and 
oot as an administrative unit, will hot agree with tho§e given ^ underthe 
Malwa praTU account, where the Amjhare zUa has notbeen excluded. 
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TKe chafds is of^two kinds — ^that known as the sundid 
char as has a long tube at the bottom through which the watei? 
passes out into channels, while the other kind consists simply 
of a bag which the man in charge inverts on its arrival at the 
top of the well. The sundia charas can be worked by one 
man: the other requires two men. In the case of shallow wells 
or orMs (as the wells cut in the sides of ndlds are termed) the 
denkU is often employed. This is a counterpoise lift consisting 
of a lever, at one end of which a weight is attached, and at 
the other an earthen jar which is dipped into the source of 
supply: it is worked by one man. Another method in use in 
shallow places is the dohrl^ which consists of n. wicker-basket 
slung on a string and worked by two men, the water being 
scooped up and emptied into channels leading to the fields. 
The total number of wells and tanks (1904-05) is, respec- 
tively, 55, 122 and 2,268. (Table IX A.) 

These figures give an average for the whole State of 1*1 
tanks and 28*3 wells to every ten square miles. In northern 
Gwalior there are 251 wells and 15 tanks to every 100 square 
miles, in Malwa 381 wells and 4 tanks, and in the Amjhera 
ila 175 wells and 1 tank. 

The cost of digging wells varies necessarily with the soil, 
but on an average the cost varies from Rs. 60 to 200 for a 
iocMa or unbricked well, and from Es. 500 to Rs. 2,000 for 
a 'palcka or bricked structure. In Sheopur the rocky nature 
of the soil makes well-sinking almost entirely prohibitive. 

irrigation department is managed by the Super- 
^ ' intending Engineer for Irrigation. Though a branch of 

the State Public Works Department it is administered in- 
dependently of other branches, being entirely under the 
control of the Superintending Engineer-ih-charge. The 
department has three sections, the Gwalior, Isagarh and 
Malwa divisions, which are subdivided into the Gwalior 
girdf Sabalgarh, Narwar and Guua subdivisions. 

Important The important irrigation works carried out in the last 
wor^. ySars are : — 


S’ame of work. 

Position. 

Cost. 

1. Birpur tank , 

2. Jawalurgarh new tank 

3. Kemera tank . 

4. Knnwarpura tank . 

5. Sabalgarh tank 

6. Tonga tank 

7. Birkheri tank . 

8. Dhobini tank , 

Latdtade.lf Longitude.E 
26° 8' 77°11' 

26° 9' 77 21' 

26013' 77016' 

25035 ' 77038 ' ' 

26°15' 77027 ' 

26°16' 77030 ' 

26‘’28' 78032' 

26 12 ' 77^23' 

Bs. 

25.600 
63,300 
25,000 

44.600 

73.800 
62’,662 

2 ’,-010 

62.800 
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The works projected and under construction at present 
:are the Sank and the Besli river irrigation schemes. 

The average yearly expenditure on the irrigation branch 
of the Public Works Department in the last ten years is 
12 lakhs. 

The most important local breed of cattle is the Malwi. Cattle. 
which, as its name implies, is reared in Malwa. These cattle 
are of medium size, generally of a grey or silver-grey 
colour, and very strong and active. In Narwar and Sheopur 
another local type is bred which is said to be hardy and 
make useful plough oxen. 

I ^ Buffaloes, goats and sheep are bred in all villages of any other 
size. The milch-buffaloes reared in the Kunu river in the animab, 
Sheopur zila are considered of superior breed. The cows 
and goats of Bhind and the goats of Tonwarghar have a 
considerable local reputation. 

The cultivators name many diseases which attack their Disease, 
animals. The commonest is Ichasith or roga, foot and mouth- 
disease. Others are chaTckar'pdnii in which the animal is 
seized with fits, and leda, in which swellings appear on the 
neck. In all cases firing is a favourable remedy. Herbs 
are also administered and, in serious cases, the astrologer 
or priest is called in to exercise the evil influence at work. 

A young cow sells for from Es. 10 to 25, an ox Es. 25 prices, 
to 60, a milch-buffalo from Es. 30 to Es. 65 and a male from 
Es. 10 to 20. The value of milch-cattle and goats is 
calculated on the yield of milk — ^thus a cow is valued at 3 
to 5 rupees per seer of milk given ; a buffalo at Es, 4= to Es. 6, 
and a goat at Es. 2 to Es. 3. Sheep cost from Es. 4: to 
Es. 10, goats from Es. 4 to Es. 8, and a good donkey about 
Es. 15. 

The chief cattle fairs are held at Koteshwar, near Cattle faiib. 
Gwalior, Morena village, near Morena Eailway station, and Table 
Bajranggarh near Guna. (XXVIli), 

The pasture lands in Malwa are 'more than ample for Pasture 
the needs of local cattle, and large tracts of grass land go 
to waste yearly. In northern Gwalior, however, this is 
not so, and hmhi (the dried stalks of jowdr or bd^ra) is given 
to supplement the grass. This subject is now being taken 
up seriously by the Darbar, and arrangements are being 
made to cut and press the extra grass-supply in Malwa 
for use in other parts of the State. 

Of the total population 57 per cent, is agricultural in Agricultural 
northern Gwalior and Malwa, and 47 per cent, in the hilly pop^JatioH. 
tracts. But it should be added that most, if not all, classes 

7 EIG 
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are directly or indirectly connected with the land either 
as landlords, artisans who manufacture agricultural im- 
plements and those who advance funds to the cultivator. 
The chief castes engaged in these occupations are in northern 
Gwalior Ahir, Kirar, Lohar, Mina and Kurmi ; and in Malwa 
Ahir, Kirar, Lodhi, G^ar, Mina, Sirwi, Kunbi Bhilala 
and Ajna. 

The average size of a holding in northern Gwalior is 
about 10 acres per plough and in Malwa 15 acres. 

Every cultivator was formerly deeply in debt both to 
the State and the local banker. The indebtedness to the 
State was due to the fact that in early days remissions of 
revenue were unknown, and arrears continued to accumulate 
from generation to generation. This system has now 
been abolished by the present Chief, and all debts which 
were heavy or of such long standing as to make their 
recovery impossible have been remitted. To the local 
money-lender, however, most cultivators are still deeply 
indebted, the debts being in many cases family debts of 
long standing. The local banker supplies seed and food 
grain, called 'khad-hlj^ as well as cash, recovering his money 
at the harvest. A series of bad and indifferent years and 
one very severe famine have caused considerable loss to the 
local money-lender and have made him less ready to advance 
money. The State has now come forward and established 
agricultural banks in every pargma at which the cultivators 
can obtaiij loans for seed grain and the purchase of cattle. 
Even so, however, little hope exists of entirely freeing the 
cultivator from debt until he learns to save. At present a 
good harvest only means greater extravagance at marriages 
and festivals, and no substantial gain to the peasant. 

No figures are available, unfortunately, to show the 
relation of indebtedness to the area cultivated, but it is 
admittedly very high, most cultivators having hypothecated 
the results of their labour to the local banker for years to 
come, while many are struggling with family debts gene- 
rations old which can never be liquidated. Indebtedness, 
however, does not weigh on the cultivator’s mind so long 
as he can obtain the yearly loan required to enable him to 
sow his fields for the next harvest. 

Since 1901 agricultural banks have been established in all 
the pargmas for the advance of loans to cultivators. These 
loans are freely made for the purchase of seed, plough-oxen, 
manure and the construction of wells. The kamdsddrs of 
parganas are in charge and responsible that the loans are ' 
made only on adequate security. 
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Any cultivator can, on showing reasonable security, 
obtain an advance. In the case of loans for the purchase 
of seeds and manure interest is charged at 4 per cent, per 
annum, the loan being repaid at the gathering in of the 
harvest for which the loan was taken. On loans for the con- 
struction of wells and the purchase of oxen 6 per cent.* is 
charged, the loan being repayable in the case of wells in 5 
years and in the case of oxen in 3 years. If the cultivator 
repays the amount within one year, however, interest at 
4 per cent, only is charged. 

The sar-subah of Malwa prant and the Secretary to the 
Revenue Board in northern Gwalior are the supervising 
oj06Lcers of these depots, the subahs being auditors and the 
Tcamasdars managers. The Jcamdsddrs are authorised to 
advance Rs. 200 for each village for the purchase of seed 
and manure, and also Rs. 200 for each nawdn for the con- 
structions of wells. 

If the Jcamdsddr considers a sum exceeding Rs. 200 should 
be given he obtains the sar-s^baVs permission for an 
additional advance of Rs. 100 — any larger advance has to be 
referred to the Darbar for sanction. 

Nambarddrs of villages are required to produce a list 
of all cultivators requiring loans for the purchase of seed 
and manure. 

When sanctioned a bond is executed on stamped paper 
by which preference is given to the payment of this amount 
over all other debts. Cultivators requiring loans for con- 
struction of wells make an application tl^ough the pargoma 
office, while those who wish to purchase oxen represent their 
case personally to the Tcamasdars. 

The system of pargana dep6ts has proved of inestimable 
benefit and is gradually ousting the local bankers, the cul- 
tivators fully appreciating the readiness and the easy terms 
on which the money is lent. 


SECTION n.— RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

'(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

Generally speaking rents are not levied in the State as Kents, 
between landholder and the Darbar, the money paid by 
the cultivator to the Darbar as sole proprietor of the soi 
being, in accordance with official phraseology, revenue and 
not rent. Since 1898, however, a few cultivators have been 
granted proprietary rights. This subject is dealt with 
under Land Revenue. 

F 2 
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No regular returns for wages are kept, and the subject 
can only, be dealt with on general lines. 

This system of payment in kind is still in general use 
for the payment of agricultural labour. In cases where 
the labourer is a more or less permanent hand payment is 
usually made partly in cash and partly in kind. The village 
servants and artisans are also paid in kind, receiving a 
regular share of the village produce at each harvest. 

Cash wages are, however, rapidly becoming more popular 
and will in time replace wages paid in kind. In towns 
this change is already marked. 

In the last 20 years wages have risen from 25 to 50 per 
cent. In Malwa the carpenter and blacksmith who used to 
be content with 4 annas a day now require 8 annas or 10 
annas, and the agricultural labourer 6 annas instead of 3. 
In northern Gwalior the rise has not been so great. 

Prices have also risen, but are much steadier. The 
average price for staples in 1880 and 1905 are given below 
in seers to the rupee : — 


Staples. 

1880. 

1905. 

Jowar . 




34 

seers 

15 

seers. 

Maize . 




57 


21 

99 

Bajra 


• 


28 

}9 

16 

9f 

Wheat • 

• • 



24 

)} 

13 

!» 

Gram , 

• 

• 

-J 

49 

99 

14 

99 


The material condition of the people is in general greatly 
improved. Tjp to 1818 the whole State was the scene of 
continued anarchy and rapine. The Eajputs, ousted from 
their homes, raided from the fastnesses in which they had 
taken refuge, and devastated their former possessions in 
Older to render them valueless to Sindhia. Holkar’s bands 
constantly swept through the land levying toll with a cheer- 
ful disregard of the possessions of friend and foe. The 
great armies of Daulat Kao> in which discipline had grown 
lax since the departure of De Boigne, when passing even 
through their own territory, levied a regular blackmail from 
the villages along their route, in return for which they were 
protected from plunder. 

Only a small area was cultivated, no man daring to till 
fields far from his village, while peasants were constantly 
being driven from their homes, either by the raids of 
enemies or the oppression of governors. 
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After tlie eslablislinient of peace tlie country recovered 
rapidly, up to a certain point, and the position of all classes 
of the community improved. 

The Eajputs, under the guarantee of British protection, Rajput-g. 
returned to their homes and settled down as cultivators 
and landlords. This community is not a rich one. The 
lands they originally held have been diminished, and their 
habits of extravagance and a hereditary indisposition to . 
any form of business militates against any marked improve- 
ment in their condition. 

The merchant community is undoubtedly the most Merchant 
prosperous. The establishment of peace, followed by the community, 
institution of a regular administration, has given full oppor- 
tunity for the development of trade, and many merchants 
resident in the State are possessed of great wealth. 

Similar improvement, though not to so marked an Professional 
extent, has taken place in the professional community. community. 

The middle class, of whom the clerk is a typical member, Middle class, 
however, is not well off. His pay is small, while his pro- 
fession requires him to appear decently dressed before his 
superiors. His family, imlike that of the cultivator and 
artisan, has to be maintained up to a late age before its 
members can hope to assist in contributing an income. Add- 
ed to this marriages and other ceremonies are invariably 
carried out with an absolute disregard of any relationship 
between income and expenditure, which invariably plunges 
all who have daughters to marry off hopelessly into debt. 

The cultivator and landholder is far more prosperous Agricultural 
than he was in the wild days which preceded the establish- 
ment of the British supremacy, his fields are safe from rapine, 
and he is now assisted systematically in times of distress 
and famine, a form of relief absolutely unheard of in former 
days. 

Although his possessions are not many, and he is usually 
burdened with debts, some hereditary and others due to 
extravagant expenditure on ceremonials, the cultivator 
now dresses better than he used to, and is able to indulge 
in small luxuries unheard of by his forefathers. Until 
however, he learns to save, and can break from eictia- 
vagant expenditure on marriages and other ceremonies 
which custom makes imperative, little hope exists of his 
permanently bettering his lot. 

The condition of the landless day-labourer has improved 
lately owing to the diminution in the populattion caused by 
plague and famine. Rates for rural labour now rule high, 
and during the harvest season he can demand almost any 
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wag^. Bat, as in the case of the cultivator, an increase in 
pay only goes to the local banker in payment for ancient 
debts or is squandered at a feast. 

The general tendency to require luxuries almost or quite 
unknown forty years ago is most noticeable, especially in 
towns. Men whose fathers were proud to drive in a gaily 
coloured sJiigram with its pair of trotting oxen, jingling 
their silver bells, now glide past in rubber-tyred carriages, 
while the more advanced whirl by in motor-cars. 


SECTION ni.—FORESTS. 

(Table IX.) 

The forests lie mainly in the Gwalior Gird, Sheopur? 
Isagarh, Narwar, Bhilsa, Shajapur, Amjhera and Mandasor 
zilas. In 1896 some control was instituted over them, but 
they are"^ hot Tyet worked commercially, and no regular 
reserved areas have been marked off. The forest produce is 
auctioned yearly to contractors who supply the public. A 
conservator of forests has lately been appointed, and has 
introduced systematic management. A revenue of about 
Rs. 72,000 is at present derived from this source, giving a 
profit of Rs. 13,000. 


The commonest trees with the local names are given 
below : — 


Vernacular name. 

Botanical name. 

Uses. 

Akila or Samar. 

Alangiu Larmarchiu 

Fruit and leaves in medi- 
cine and its oil. 

Anjan. 

Hardwichia hinata. 


Aon] a. 

Phyllanthua mblica. 

Fruit eaten, and used to 
make ink. 

Babl. 

Acacia arahica. 

Wood used in implements, 
gum also used. 

Bahera. 

Terminalia heUrica^ 

Fruit in medicine and to 



make ink, leaves in dye- 
ing. 

Bans. 

Bamboos {various). 


Bar 

• Ficus Mica. 

Leaves given to elepkants. 

Bel. 

Aegle marmelos. 

Fruit in medicine and 
wood in furniture. 

Bor 

Zizyfhus jujuba. 

Fruit eaten; wood in. fur- 
niture. 

BHlawa 

Semecarpus anacar- 

Fruit eaten ; and for 


dium. 

making ink. 

Bija. \ 

Fterocarpus Marsu- 

Wood for implements and 

Biya. ) 

pium. 

drums. 



^’OBESTS.^ 


Vernacular name. 


Chiolialya (Siras). 
Chile. 

Chironji. 

Chiula or Dhak. 


Dhaman 

Dhawa. 

Dhawai. 


Dudhi 


Ghanta. (Mokha) 


Ghent. 

Gulai?. 

Haldu. 


Hair. 


Jamrasi. 

Jamun ( Jambu). 

Kahu (Koha), 
Kaim. 

•Kalla, 

Kardi. 

Kari. 

Karonda. 

Khair, 


Khajtir. 

Kirvars or Amaltas 


Kumbi. 

Kurra. 

Kusam. 

Mahua- 


Botanical name. 


-Uses. 


Alhizzia Odoratiaaima, 
Cos ear ia Tomentosa. 
BvcJiaruinia latifolia, 
Butea frondoaa. 


Grewia vestita^ 

Anogeiasus latifolia, 
Woodfordia fbri- 
hunda. 

WrigJhtia fomentosa. 

Schrebera awiaeien- 
ioidea, 

Zizyphua xylopyra* 

Ficus glomerata. 

Adina cordifloria. 

Terminalifi ch^tda» 

Meodendrofi Box- 
burghii* 

Eugenia jambcHana^ 

Terminalia arjuna. 
Sfephegyne parvi- 
flora. 

Cochlospermum 

gossypium. 

Cordia myxa (.^). 
Capparis aphylla. 
Carisaa carandas , 
Acacia catechu. 


Phoenix sylvestria. 
Gasia fistula. 


Carney arborea. 

Holarrhena anfidy* 
senterica. 

Schleichesa frijuga. 
Bassia latifolia. 


General use in carpentry . 
Wood for implements. 

Fruit eaten. 

Wood used for structurevS 
in water ; seed in medi- 
cine. 

Wood for implements 
and charcoal. 

Wood in building, etc. 

Bark in medicine ; and 
flower in dyeing silk. 

Wood for implements. 
Wood for charcoal ; and 
is used medicinally. 

Wood in implements. 

Fruit in tanning ; wood 
in charcoal. 

Fruit eaten ; ’wood furni- 
ture and charcoal. *. 

Wood in building and im- 
plements. 

Fkuit eaten ; and used in 
medicine. 

Wood in houses and im- 
plements. 

Fruit eaten ; wood im- 
plements. 

Wood for implements. 
Wood for implements and 
building. 

Its gum {katira) is used in 
medicine. 

Wood for implemen-ta. 

Ditto. 

Fruit eaten. 

Catechu extracted, bark 
used in tanning and wood 
for implements. 

Date palm ; fruit eaten. 
Dye extracted from bark ; 
used in medicine as ii 
purgative. 

Ditto ; and bark in medi- 
cine. 

Seeds in medicine ; wood 
in implements. 

Wood for sugarcane 
presses ; lac thrives on it. 
Fruit eaten ; flowers used 
to distil liquor ; oil from 
seed. 
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Vernacular name. 

Botanical name. 

Uses. 

Mainar. 

Bhamnus^ dumetomm 

Pruit eaten ; wood for im- 



plements. 

Maker. 

Zizyphus omopUa* 

FruiD eaten ; charcoal from 
wood. 

Nim. 

Mdia azedarach. 

Wood for implements. 

Parkar, 

Ficus infectoria (and 


r. Bumphii). 

Wood in implements. 

Papra. 

Gardenia latifolia. 

Wood in furniture. 

Pipal. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Leaves given to camels. 

Pin j da. 

Acacia leucophlcea^ 


Pohan. 

Soymida jebrifuga. 


Poini 

' Mallotus pMllipensis, 

Fruit given a crimson dye j 
wood as fuel. 

Sadad. 

Terminalia tomentosa. 


Sag, Sagun (Teak) 

Tectona grandia. 

Wood in building. 

Saija. 

Lagerstroemia parvi- 

Wood in building and im- 

Saj. 

■flora. 

plements ; bark in tan- 
ning. 

Terminalia tomentosa 

Wood in building and im- 
plements. 

Saliya* 

Boswellia serrata. 

Used for implements ; gum 
(rai) used. 

Semal. 

Bombax malabaricum 

Wood used ; silk of pods 
used to stuff cushions. 

Shivan. 

Gmelina arborea.. 


Siras. 

Albizzia Lebbeh. 

Wood in implements. 

Sitapkal 

Anona squamosa. 

Fruit eaten. 

Sandan. 

Santedum album. 

1 Sandal wood oil is extract- 
ed. 

Shisham. 

Dalbergia sissu. 

' Wood in building. 

Sirsson. 

Diospyros tomentosa 

Fruit eaten ; wood in 

Tendu. 

building. 

Tinas, Tinaoh. 

Ougeinia dalbergio- 
des. 


SECTION IV.— MINES AND MINERALS. 


(Table XII.) 

The known mineral deposits of the State are few and, ex- 
cept building stone, are not of any great commercial value. 
It is posable, however, that systematic examination may 
disclose other mineral products of value. 

Iron in the form of hematite and magpfitite occurs in 
vast quantities in the rocks of the Vindhyan series in the 
shales and jaspers at Par (26°2'= N., 78°5' E.) near Gwalior, 
while the ore found in rocks of the Bijawar series in this 
region and also in the south of the State near Bagh are rich 
in iron. The Bagh mines were worked up to the beginning of 
the 19th Century. A languishing industry is stUl carried on 
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atSantao (26°6' N., 78°10' E.), Panniar (26®6'N., 78°4'E.), 

Magroni (25^42' N., 77^58' E.), Amola (25°24^ N., 77^6'* E.), 
and Karia (24°14^ N., 78°3' E.) ; while the remains of old 
workings show how flourishirig the industry formerly was. 

The Lohars still manufacture hadhais (frying pans) and 
tawas (baking pans) of wrought iron from metal smelted 
locally. Imported metal is, however, killing the industry. 

Manganese of an impure kind is found in small quantities Manganese 
in the Pichhor and Gwalior gird parganas, but is not 
extracted^for commercial purposes. 

The laterite which occupies a large area of the State, Aluminium- 
especially at Nfmach, Guna, Kolaras and SiprJ, is said to 
contain a large proportion of aluminium in the form of 
bauxite. The economic development of this product still 
awaits the introduction of suitable means for the extraction 
of the metal. 

The rocks of the Vindhyan series provide in their sand- Building- 
stones and limestones building materials of the highest class, 
while the coralline limestone of Bagh has claims to be placed 
among the most ornamental stones employed in building. 

The use of these stones for building purposes is universal 
along the outcrop of Vindhyan rocks. 

The old fort, temples, mosques and tombs at GwaHor 
as well as modern houses, the buddings in Bhilsa, Gyaraspur 
and many other places, all testify to its extensive use from 
an early period. The stone used consists- of both sandstone 
and limestone. 

The sandstones are quarried wherever they occur, and at 
Gwalior itself at Sagar Tal, Bamora (26^22' N., 78®9^ E.) 
near Gwalior, Sakroda (26°35' K, 78^27'’ E.), Eenhat (25°59^ 

N., 77°52< E.), Mitloni (25°25^ N., 77°66« E.) and Kuleth 
(26^16' N., 78°7' E.) important quarries are situated. The 
thickness of the strata is in many cases unknown, but very 
large blocks have been used in many of the old buildings. 

Much ornamental work is made of this stone, the cutting and 
craving in GwaHor being executed by the Chamars. The 
industry is not controlled though the workers are charged 
a small royalty of Es. 4 a head per annum. 

The limestones of the Vindhyan series also afEord limestone, 
valuable materials, the rock often being of great thickness. 

Between Sabalgarh, Kolaras and Sipri large deposits are 
met with and in the country round Njmach, the stone 
being usually spoken of as NTmach-stone, from its occurrence 
in that locaHty. The limestone of Kolaras is used for Htho- 
graphic plates. 
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AtGrohara (26^7' N., 77^24' B.) aliard ornamental lime- 
stone, coloured green, blue and yellow or spotted, is extracted 
and largely used for floors, while the coralline limestone 
already mentioned as being found at Bagh is highly orna- 
mental. 

From some of the limestones excellent limes and cement 
are obtained; hanhar or nodular limestone is found in al- 
most all districts, and is burnt for lime. 

Good clay for pottery work is found at Bijaipur, Antrl, 
Chanderi, Bagh and in the Gwalior gird fargana. The 
black pottery made at Chorpura (25°45'^ N., 77°47' E.) is 
held in high estimation. 

Good fire-clay is said to occur near ChanderT, Sessaram 
(25°64'^ N., 77^40'* E.) andGhazigarh (26°48< N., 77°32'- E.). 

Slate is met with 8 miles south of Mohna (26°17^ KT., 
29°!' E.), which is of fair quality. 

I Mica of good quality is fotmd at Gangapur, It is of 
a clear white colour and can be extracted in plates from six 
inches to a foot square. The ore occurs as muscovite in veins 
of Pegamatite which traverse bands of micaceous schist. 

Saltpetre of an impure kind is manufactured in small 
quantity from the effloresence of this mineral found near 
Gwalior and in the 'parganas of Bhind, Tonwarghar and 
Sheopur. 

Of other minerals Fuller’s earth is said to occur in the 
Chanderi and Sabalgarh pwrganas, lead near Antri and copper 
at Mohona, 

In accordance with an agreement made in 1878 the 
production of salt is limited to 54,000 maunds (38,571 cwts.), 
the export of such salt being prohibited (see Miscellaneous 
Eevenue). 

Salt is manufactured in the 2!^7a5 of Gwalior gird, Bhind, 
Tonwargiiar and Nlmach (a small quantity). The salt is 
obtained in hollows known as hehar along the sides of streams. 
This crude salt is collected by men of the hunibhar or potter 
caste and re-crystallised by evaporation. It is not of high 
quality and is chiefly given to cattle. 


SECTION V.— ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

In all villages of any size weaving with country yarn is 
carried on, the coarse Jzhddl cloth so produced being used 
by the cultivators. Central India has always been noted for 
its fine muslins, and those of Chanderi above all others. The 
industry is unfortunately dying out, the demand for the 
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delicate gold and silver embroidered cloths with their mag- 
nificent borders having diminished with the disappearance of 
so many native courts and the increased use of European 
dress. 

Printed cloths are produced at Mandasor and Bhairon- Woollen, 
garh. 

Blankets of the rough kind used by the peasants are Metal- work, 
made in all villages where sheep are plentiful. Carpets are 
made in jails, but not by the vfilagers. 

Beyond the manufacture of the ordinary implements of 
husbandry and household utensils no special industry in metal- 
work exists in the State. The iron utensils of Magroni and 
the sarotas (for cutting betel-nut) made at Gohad have a 
certain local reputation. 

Lacquer-work on wood is a special industry at Sheopur, Lacquer. 
Sabalgarh and Khachraud, the legs of beds, toys, and play- 
ing cards, both for Changganjlfha and DasMutdn, being 
made there. Chessmen are also produced as Sheopur and 
Sabalgarh. 

The usual earthen pots are made wherever clay is Pottery, 
obtainable. The black pottery of Chorpura near Sipri and 
the- red ware of Bagh are considered of superior quality. 

Wood carving is practised in many places, the carvers Carving, 
of Ujjain having a great reputation and being in demand 
all over Malwa to carve the wooden balconies and windows 
so common in towns of that tract. At Gwalior a stone car- 
ving industry has long flourished, as the old temples in the 
fort and the magnificent lattice windows of Ghaus Muham- 
mad’s tomb testify. It is still a living industry of some 
importance. Ivory carving was once a flourishing industry 
at Susner, but owing to the difficulty of obtaining tusks it 
has almost disappeared. 

The manufacture of opium is still a most lucurative in- Opium, 
dustry, although not in so flourishing a condition as form- 
erly. 

The collection of the crude opium or cTiik has been 
already described. The chlh soaked in linseed oil is kept for 
six months in a dark room in bags of double sheeting until 
much of the oil has drained off. In the beginning of the rains 
the cJvhlc is kneaded in large receptacles called cTidk, When 
it reaches a proper consistency it is placed in a series of flat 
copper pans called 'pardt and again kneaded until it can 
be made up into balls. The balls weigh about 40 tolas 

(1 lb.) each. These balls are dipped into a solution of waste 
opium liquor called raila and then placed on shelves. 
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covered with broken poppy leaves, to dry. A month later 
they are cut open and re-made to ensure homogeneity. These 
balls are packed in “half-chests” of 70 lbs. each for export 
to China. 

Gins, Factory Ginning factories and cotton presses have been erected 
?Tabfe xn Morena, Ujjain and Bhind, a press at Bagana, and gin- 
' ^i^ig factories at Shajapur, Mandasor, Sonkach and Agar. 
A private spinning mill has been opened at Ujjain, where on 
an average 500 hands are employed at wages varying from 
2 annas a day to Es. 60 a month. A European engineer 
is in charge. On an average 75 maunds of cotton are 
spun daily, the annual outturn being 168,000 'panserias 
(15,000 cwts.). The yarn is exported to Cawnpore and 
Agra. 

At Morar a State leather factory* has been established, 
which turns out saddlery for the troops, and other work. 
The Central India tailoring company under European 
management has lately been started at the same place. 


SECTION VI.— COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

Sistcry. In early days commerce was but little developed. Ptol- 

emy (A. D. 150) mentions that Ujjain was a centre whence 
onjx, porcelain, fine muslins and mallow tinted cottons 
(probably dyed with dl), were sent to Broach for export. No 
other place in the State had any prominent position as a 
mart. 

Trade is generally speaking a modem development, and 
dates from the time of the establishment of the British 
supremacy and general peace. Unfortunately no figures are 
available by which to trace the course of trade, as the sdyar 
or customs returns draw ^no distinction between articles 
produced in the next village and those imported from out- 
side the State. 

The expansiop of trade is, however^ clearly demonstrated 
by the number of large firms which have sprung into exist- 
ence, the increase in weight of goods carried by railways, 
and the general prosperity of the trading community. 

Chief Imports Imports , — The chief articles of import are salt, rice, sugar, 

and Exports, metalware, paper, wool, hardware, piece-goods, machinery,, 
weapons and kerosine oil. These are obtained principally from 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Agra, Ahmadabad, Indore and Bhil- 
wara (white metal). 
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Exports , — Tte principal exports are food grains, oilseed, 
opium, poppy seed, cotton, country cloth and gM, 

The opium goes mainly to China ; other articles to large 
towns in' British India. 

The most important trading centres in the State are Trading 
Lashkar, Ujjain, Bhind, Morena, Sabalgarh, Sheopur, Sipri, 

Guna, Mungaoli, Pachhar, Chanderi, Mandasor, Shajapur, 

Nimach and Gangapur. Ujjain and Mandasor are great 
centres of the opium trade, and Government dep6ts have 
been established in these places at which duty is paid on 
exported opium. 

In all villages of any size weekly markets are held at Markets, 
which buyers and sellers from the neighbourhood collect, 
and agents from the big trade centres attend. The villagers 
buy their necessaries, and sell their grain and cattle. These 
markets are held on difierent days of the week, so as to 
enable peripatetic traders to attend each in turn. 

The most important trading class is that of the Mar- Trading 
wari Banias, They deal chiefly in grain, opium and piece- 
goods. Muhammadan Bohoras deal in metal, hardware, 
machinery, arms and kerosine oil, and to a certain extent 
in European stores. Parsis deal in European stores and 
wines.* 

Small shops are kept in most villages by Marwaris or 
others who often add banking to their trade, advancing 
seed and cash to local cultivators. 

The chief medium of exchange is the British rupee, 
hundis or bills of exchange, and in smaller transactions money 
orders ; currency notes are not at all popular. 

The principal firms in the State are those of Ganesh- Firms, 
das KrishnajI, Eai Bahadur Mulchand Nemichand Soni, 
Nathmal Jitmal, Sita Ram Prahlad Das, the Amritsar Bank, 

Ld., Bhajan Lai (at Morar) and Birdhi Chand. The Bank 
of Bengal has lately opened a branch at Lashkar. 

External trade has expanded rapidly since the opening External 
of metalled roads and railways. But room for much great- 
er expansion exists. More feeder roads are required in 
some parts of the State, while the nature of the present 
custom duties acts as a deterrent. 

The export trade was formerly carried entirely by 
Banjaras, but railways and roads have killed their business, 
and carts have replaced pack animals, except in very out of 
the way districts. 
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Precious 

stones. 


Articles of 
of bulk. 


Measures by 

capacity. 

Liquids. 


Tie weights used in the case of precious stones are made 
of metal usually brass or of earthenware. Besides precious 
stones, silk, thread, etc., are also weighed by this- 
measure. 

8 Khaslchas . . . . 1 Chdnwah 

8 Chmwals . . . . 1 Ratti. 

8 Rattis . . . . 1 Masha. 

12 Mashas . . . . 1 Tola. 

6 Tolas . . . . 1 Chhatak. 


For articles of bulk, weights of maunds and seers, etc., are 
made of iron and are flat, round or conical pieces. All 
heavy articles of bulk, such as grain, fuel, alkali, cotton, 
drugs, rice, sugar, certain spices and sweetmeats, vegetables 
and fruits are weighed by these measures. 


4 ChhatdJcs 
2 Pauas 
2 Adhseras or 4 
Pauas 
6 Seers 
20 Seers 

40 Seers or 8 
Pdnsern 

6 Maunds 


1 Paua. 

1 Adhsera (=1 lb.) 

1 Seer. 

1 Pdnserl. 

1 Khdm maund or 
Adhaun. 

1 Maund {PaJcJca 
Maund). 

1 Mdni. 


The relationship between coinage and weights is as 
below : — 


Es. 80 of Imperial coin 
Rs. 100 of Imperial coin 
Rs. 46 Chittauri 
Rs. 44 Chittauri 


•“ 1 Seer (Bazar). 
=1 Seer (State). 
= 1 Seer Mewari. 
= 1 Kham Seer. 


The Weight of the local Rupee varies from llj to 
12 mdshas. Two Mewari seers and 6 Chittauri rupees make 
one Bazar seer, i.e., of Rs. 80 Imperial. 

Nimach has a Jcachcha seer of Rs. 42, Rs. 46 and Es. 49 in 
weight and Singoli one of 43 Salim Shahi rupees. 

The number of seers contained in the Kham maund 
varies from 16 to 21. ' 

The measures used for capacity are made of brass, copper 
and earthenware resembling a cup in shape. Bottles and 
half-bottles are also used. Milk and wine are generally 
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weigTied. Syrups and 
measures. 

2 Chattaks 
4 Adhafais 
2 Addhas 
20 Bottles 


kerosine oil are also sold by these 
1 Adha'paL 

. . . . 1 Addha or semi-bottle. 

• • • • 1 Bottle. 

.. .. 1 Canister. 


Apothecaries 

6 Rattis 

3 Mashas 

4 Mashas 
14 Mashas 


use the following : — 

1 Dag. 

1 Diram. 
.. . . 1 Misgal. 

.. .. 1 Dam. 


Measures called Paiya and Bariya, made of wood and Capacity 
shaped like a tumbler are used in villages in selling grain, 
berries, etc. . stances. 


1 Bariya . . . . 2J Pauas (i.e., 10 

ChhatdJcs). 

1 Paiya .. - . . 6 Seers. 

Yard measures are made of iron or bamboo, marked in Measles of 
girahs and ungals. Cloth, cotton and woollen substances 
are measured by yards.^ 


8 Jau 
4 Ungals 
4 Girahs 
2 Bilishtas 

2 Hdths 

3 Jau 
12 Inches 

3 Feet 


1 Ungah 
1 Glrah. 

1 Bilishta, 
1 Hath. 

1 Yard. 

1 Inch. 

1 Foot. 

1 Yard. 


Silken and cotton thread are often sold by weight. 

Lachhas (bundles) of woollen thread are sold by number. 

The dozen and kori or score are the units in ordinary use. 

Chiefly used in measuring land ; stone, timber and hme are Measures by 
similarly measured.^ 

3 Oaz .. .. 1 Oattjici^. 

20 Qaz or 60 yards .. 1 Jarih (chain). 

In measuriug timber the following table is used ; — 

4 Sut .. .. 1 Pan. 

4 Pans . . .. .1 Tassu. 

12 Tassus .. .. 1 Yard. 


1 Tailors haye a yard 18 girhas long made of a clotb. The yard or war 
in Malwa is S feet long. Chbipas in Jawad use war of 2 feet long some- 
times. 

2 Square feet are used in measuring in some of tbe parganas. 
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Measure b> 

cubic 

contents. 


Measures of 
time. 


In measuring surface tke following measures are used. 


20 Anwdnsi 
20 Kachwmsi 
20 Biswmsi 
20 Biswas 
1’936 Blghas 


1 Kachwdnsi. 
1 Biswdnsi. 

1 Biswa, 

1 Blgha. 

1 Acre, 


Used in tlie case of masonry, timber, earthwork, stones, 
lime, digging wells and constructing roads, etc. 

1728 Culic inches . . . . 1 culic foot. 

27 Ovhic feet . . . . 1 cubic yard. 


Both the native and European reckoning of time’ is followed. 
In the former time is registered by gharis by means of the 
water-clock. A brass vessel called a Tcatori pierced with a 
small hole is placed on water in a pan. The hatori and 
the hole are in such proportion that it takes exactly an hour 
for the gharl to M and sink. 


Native calculation — 

60 Bipals 
60 Pals 
2 J Gharis 

7 J Gharis or 3 hours 

8 Pahars 
Days 

2 Athwdras or 15 days 

4 Athwdras or 30 
days or 2 Pahhwdrds 

12 Mas (months) 

13 Mas (months) 

12 Baras 

100 Baras (years) 


1 Pal. 

1 Ghari. 

1 Hour. 

1 Pahar. 

1 Day and night, 

1 Week. 

(Athwdra). 

1 Pahhwdra, either 
sudi or ladi. 

1 Mas (month). 

1 Baras (year). 

1 Laun-ha-haras 
(leap year). 

1 Yug, 

1 Shatak (century). 


The native year followed is the' Vikrama Sammt, which 
commences generaby on 1st Kartik sudi (October-November), 
this feeing also the business year. Deccanis, however, 
commence it on first Chait sudi (March- April). 

Muhammadans commence their year on 1st Muharram, 
The State official year commences on July 1st and follows 
the English months. 
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SECTION VII.— MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The early Buddhist books mention a trade route from Old routes. 
Paithana (Patan) in the Deccan to Sravasthi,^ the route 
passing by Ujjain and Vidisha (Bhilsa).® Sher Shah 
(1640-54) opened the Agra-Burhanpur route, planting the road- 
side with trees, building sa/rais and appointing Brahmans 
to serve Hindu travellers as well as Muhammadans, while ^ 
two sowars were stationed at each post to carry news. 

In Mughal days two great routes lay through the State. Mughal 
One from Bijapux to Uijain, passed through Bhikangaon (21° routes 
49' N. and 76° 1' E.), in Indore State, Dikthan (23° 30' N. 
and 75° 2' E.), and Fathehabad, in Gwalior, to Ujjain, where 
it turned east and met the main route at Doraha (23° 24' N 
and 77° 12' E.) in Bhopal State. 

The main route fell into four sections, Hindia to Sironj, 

Sironj to Narwar, Narwar to Gwalior and Gwalior to Agra. 

The chief stages on the section between Hindia and Sironj 
where Ichhawar, Sehore and Doraha in Bhopal State ; on 
the next section Mughal Sarai, Shadora, Kolaras, Sipri 
and Narwar, the last three places being in Gwalior ; on the 
next section Antri and Gwalior ; the last stage lay mainly 
outside the State. 

The route which went straight north passed by TTindifl. 

(22° 29' N.— 77° 4' E.), Ichhawar (23° 1' N.— 77° 5' E.), and 
Sironj (24° 7' N. — 77° 40' E.). It then entered State territory 
and passed through the stages of Mughal Sarai (24° 18' N. — 

77° 42' E.), Afghan Sarai (?), Kachner (24° 26' N.— 77° 40' E.), 

Shadora (24° 38' K— 77° 38' E.), Naia Sarai (24° 47' N.— 

77° 40' E.), Kalabagh (24° 50' 17.-77° 40' E.), Sarai Abul 
Hasan (Hasanpur — ^24° 47' N. — 77° 43' E.), Badarwas 
(24° 69' N.— 77° 39' E.), Budadonga (25° 3' N.— 77° 40' E.), 

Kolaras (25° 14' N.— 77° 41' E.), Sasai (25° 19' N.— 77° 41' E.), 

Sipri (25° 25' N.— 77° 44' E.), Dongri (25° 30' K— 77° 50' E.), 

Narwar (25° 39' N. — 77° 54' E.). This ended one of the main 
stages. An alternative route followed by Malet passed 
from Sasai to Bunega (Boniga— 26° 30' N. — 77° 44' E.), 
Dholgarh (26° 43' N.— 77° 49' E.), Bariapur (26° 56' N.— 71^ 

51' E.), Barai Sarai (25° 7' N.— 78° 5' E.). 

From Narwar an alternative route lay by Nunsarai (25° 

54'N.— 78°ll'E.),Barkisarai (25° 58' N.— 73° 15' E.), and 

1 Buddhist India, 103. 

^ Identified with Sahet Mahet^ in the Gondal District. 

3 E. M. H., IV, 417. Sarkar, The India of Aurangz^, Calcutta, 1901, 
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Modern 

roads. 


Influence ( 
railways on 
caste. 


Language. 


Railways* 


^dland i 
Section. 


Antri (26'" 4' N.— 78® 15' E.). Malet went from Barahi 
Sarai straight to Gwalior. 

The stages between Gwalior and Dholpur were Nurabad 
at the ferry of the Sankh river (26® 24' N. — 78® 4' E.), Chonda 
(26® 28' N — 78® 5' E.), Sarai Kunwari (26® 32' K— 78® 1' E.) 
on the river of this name, Hingona just beyond being the 
usual resting place, and then Dholpur. The Chambal was 
crossed by Malet at Kainthri (26® 36' N, — 77® 57' E.). 

Much has been done of late years to improve internal 
communication, but much still remains to be done. In 
1835 Sleeman noted that roads in India were nowhere 
metalled, and until about 1840, when the Agra-Bombay 
road was started, not a single metalled road ran through 
the State, while the first railway was opened in 1889. Since 
then roads have gradually spread in all directions. 

The immense benefit conferred by railways and roads 
has been felt in times of scarcity and famine (the word famine 
being no longer a synonym for starvation) and in the expansion 
of trade. Prices, also, though they rule higher than in former 
days are more stable, and many small luxuries have been 
put within the reach of the poorer classes, notably kerosine 
oil. It has also cheapened and facilitated the mab’ng of 
pilgrimages, and special trains to Ujjain, Onkar Mandhata 
and other sacred places are run on all important festivals. 

^ The influence on caste prejudices and caste brotherhood 
is marked. Travelhng by rail has necessitated the breaking of 
many rules, such as those relating to proximity to the impure 
castes, feeding and ablution. But it has on the other hand 
increased the cohesion between isolated communities of the 
same caste by bringing them together at sacred centres 
and particular places of worship, and allomng representatives 
to meet and discuss caste affairs. 

But little effect is noticeable on language except perhaps 
in towns, and in the use of technical terms for which 
no vernacular equivalent exists. 

The State is traversed by four systems. The Midland 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway with its 
branches to Baran and Ujjam, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Eailway line to Eatlam and Ujjain — both 
on the 5 feet 6 inches gauge — the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway 
on the metre-gauge and the Gwalior Light Eailway on 
the 2 feet gauge. 

Grec^ Indian Peninsula Railway . — The Midland section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway enters the State on 
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crossing the Chambal river south of Dholpur, finally leaving 
it at Bhilsa, the total length in the State being 110 miles. 
The chief stations on this line are at Morena, Morar road, 
(^^walior, Basoda and Bldlsa. 

BTio'pdhTJjjain hranch. — This branch takes off from the 
main line at Bhopal and after running for some distance in 
that State passes for 70 miles through Grwalior territory. The 
only important stations in the State are at Shujalpur, Maksi 
and Ujjain. Maks! is also situated on the Agra-Bombay road. 
This line was constructed from funds supplied jointly by the 
Gwalior and Bhopal Darbars, 

Bma-Quna-Bdrdn branch. — This branch takes off at 
Bina and runs for 69 miles through the State. The line was 
constructed from funds supplied by the Gwalior and Kotah 
Darbars. The chief stations on the line are Mungaoli, Pachhar 
and Guna, the latter being a British m ilitary station garrisoned 
by a regiment of the Central India Horse. 

OoAhra-Batldm-Ndgda-TJjjain Branch of the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway. — This branch takes off 
from the main line at Baroda. It runs for 46 miles 
through State territory with stations at Khachraud, Nagda and 
Ujjain, 


The Rdj'putdnd-Mdlwd Railway. — The A j mer -Khandwa 
section of this system runs for 159 miles through the State, 
the important stations being at Nimach, Mandasor and 
Barnagar. A branch line from Fatehabad runs to Ujjain. 

The Gwalior Light Railways. — The Gwalior Light Rail- 
way system lies wholly within the State and was entirely 
constructed by the Darbar, The maintenance of the per- 
manent-way is in charge of the State Engineer, while traffic is, 
managed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The line, 
which cost 44 lakhs, consists of three sections — Gwalior to 
Bhind, 53 miles, Gwalior to Sipri, 74 miles and Gwalior 
to Sabalgarh, 57 miles. Several small private feeder lines 
run to the Chief’s palace and shocking preserves. In the 
famines of 1897 and 1905 it proved of incalculable benefit. 
The profits from this line in the last five years have been — 
1901-2 Rs. 27,600, 1902-3 Rs. 75,200, 1903-4 Rs. 1,20,800, 
1904-5 Rs. 2,08,100, 1905-6 Rs. 1,57,900. 

The work of repairing rolling-stock is carried out at the 
State workshops, where an efficient wstaff is maintained. 

g2 
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A line is being constructed fromNagda to Kotab and 
Muttra wMcb will traverse tbe State, a station being situated 
at Panchpabar. Tbe Light Eailway is also being extended 
to Sbeopur from Sabalgarb (66 miles) and from Bbind to 
Bbander. 

Eoada. Tbe most important road in tbe State is tbe Agra-Bombay 

{Table XV.) joad, wbicb from Kolaras onwards follows tbe old Mngbal 
road. Tbe first section was opened about 1840, and it was 
tbeearbest metalled road constructed in tbe State. Of this 
road 216 miles be within tbe State. It runs from north to 
south and serves on its way Morena, Morar, Gwabor, SiprT, 
Guna and Shajapur. Built originally by the British Govern- 
ment as a mibtary road, portions in tbe State are now kept up 
by tbe Darbar. 

Other important roads in tbe State are tbe Gwabor-Jbansi, 
Gwabor-Etawab, Jbansi-Siprl, XJijam-Agar and Mbow- 
Nimacb-NasTrabad roads. These were all originally con- 
structed by tbe British Government for mibtary purposes, 
but tbe maintenance of portions in tbe State is looked after 
by tbe Darbar. 

In 1886 ab Government roads in tbe State were made 
over to tbe Darbar which undertook to maintain at its own 
cost such portions as traversed tbe State. 

Tbe opening of Eailways has led to tbe construction 
of short roads to feed tbe EaUway system instead of long 
metabed tracts across country. 

Post Offices. Until 1885 no regular Postal system existed in tbe State, 
(Table ’ letters being carried by private messengers or in tbe case of 
XXIX.) official correspondence by State runners and sowars. 

In 1885 a Postal convention was entered into with tbe 
British Government, modified by an additional agreement 
in 1888. By these agreements the mutual exchange of cor- 
respondence, parcels and money orders, registered, insured and 
value-payable articles between tbe Imperial post ofllce and 
post offices in Gwabor territory was arranged. Imperial 
postage stamps surcharged with tbe words “ Gwabor State” 
and embossed envelopes and post-cards surcharged with 
these words and tbe Gwabor arms were adopted for use in 
tbe State. Tbe additional agreement arranged for tbe free 
carriage of Postal service correspondence and tbe receipt of 
cash by Gwabor district officials from Imperial post offices 
in tbe State. 

Orgamzation In the first year tbe Darbar opened 65 offices, and during the 
Dep^ent. Succeeding three years 19 more. The number rose to 124 


Projected 

Hues. 
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in 1900j 129 in 1903 and 139 in 1905. The staff is given 
below — 


Postal officials. 


Postmaster-General 



1 

Other administrative officials 



9 

Postmasters 



. 148 

Clerks and other servants 



. 120 

Postmen .... 



. 225 

Bunners and Overseers . 



. 263 

■ 

Total 

. 766 


The control of the Department is vested in the Post- 
master-General, ‘who is subordinate to the Board of Revenue. 

The State has only one Postal circle, with the head-quarters 
at Lashkar, 

Money received in post oifices is kept in the tdhsU trea* 
sury until the end of the month, when any sums over and 
above the sanctioned amount are credited to the Postmaster- 
General’s oflSice at Lashkar, whence they are remitted to the 
State treasury. 

The growth of transactions is shown in the appended Growth of 
table : transactions. 



1885. 

1890-1900 

(average). 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Letters, post-cards, 
newspapers and 

packets. 

Not 

available. 

344,778 

3,008,311 

4,144,624 

4,308,216 

1 

1 4,554,035 

Parcels ... 

Do. 

28,497 

25,042 

74,800 

106,056 

50,774 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value of money orders 
issued. 

6,95,567 

16,46,069 

24,55,181 

17,89,341 

13,92,963 

21,69,814 

Mileage of lines 


ot avail 

able 


1,756 

1,821 


The financial working of the Department is shown in 
the appended table : — 


Particulars. 

1889-90. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

190^03. 

1903-04. 

1904-06, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Receipts . 

64,516 

1,32,047 

1,31,104 

1,21,459 

1,23,152 

1,39,603 

Expenditure • 

68,056 

l,n,377 

1,12,192 

1,07,668 

94,602 

1,25,847 

Earnings ^ 

16,460 

20,670 

18,912 

18,791 

28,650 

13,656 
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Telegraph. 

(Table 

XXIX.) 


Telephone- 


Early 

famines- 


The first telegraph line in the State was opened in 1853 
along the Agra-Bombay road. The telegraph offices are 
all Imperial except those on the Gwalior Light Eailway 
sections. The latter have been established on the Bhind 
section at Morar, Bhadroli, Tehra, Bhind and on the Sipri and 
Sabalgarh sections at all stations. Twenty- three offices have 
thus been opened in the State. 

A complete telephonic system has been established at 
Lashkarj between Lashkar, Morar and Gwalior city. Ex- 
changes are situated in the State offices at the Motimahal, 
at the Morar Kotwali and the Maharajwara in Lashkar. 
A direct wire runs from the Chief’s palace to the Eesident at 
Gwalior Eesidency. 


SECTION VIII.— FAMINE. 

(Table XXX.) 

The State falls into two sections as regards to hability to 
scarcity and famine. In Malwa scarcity is of rare occurrence 
and famine almost unknown. In northern Gwalior scarcity 
is by no means uncommon, while famines occur more or less 
. frequently. 

Famines were not systematically recorded in early days, 
and it is difficult to trace them. The earliest authentic 
record is that given in Mr. Malet’s interesting diary. In 
May 1785 he was deputed to join Sindhians camp at Agra, 
and travelled from Bombay to that city through Malwa 
and northern Gwahor. He notes that Malwa is weU supplied 
with water and is never known to be in distress with famine, 
being the asylum of the neighbouring countries when labour- 
ing under that calamity.” A famine had then been, raging 
in northern Gwalior for two years, the effects of a faffure 
of the crops being accentuated by war and rapine. He 
remarks that Gwalior city was entirely depopulated, while 
in the districts the effects were visible in vast quantities 
of human bones and skulls scattered over the country but 
more particularly near towns and villages, the whole 
country up to Agra being a dismal proof of the tremendous 
severity of the famine.” The wretched remains of the 
inhabitants,” he adds, seem reduced to a stage of stupid 
inactivity, and perching themselves on the roofless rums of 
their habitations seem rather lost in the contemplation of 
their misery than inclined to remedy it by labour - or 
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exertion.”^ Famine relief, wHch even the Mughals ^ had 
spasmodically endeavoured to give, was not attempted in these 
days of constant strife and disorganised rule. 

In 1813-14 northern Gwalior was again affected, the 
hharlf crop failing and the rahi being indifferent, while 
excessive rain the next year caused great scarcity. In 
1833-4 the same region was again attacked by a famine and 
in 1837-8 by severe scarcity. In 1857-8, 1868-9, 1877-8 and 
1896-7 northern Gwalior suffered from scarcity or famine. 

The distress in 1897-8 was considerable. Relief works were 
opened at a cost of 20 lakhs, the total number of thc^e 
relieved being over 13,242,000. In addition to this remis- 
sions of the land revenue were made to the extent of 74 
lakhs. 

Malwa, hitherto immune, suffered from a famine of 
great severity in 1899-00. The rainfall in the Malwa dis- 
trict amounted to about 9 inches instead of over 30 ; Nlmach 
only received 4*9 inches, and the famine commenced in that 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants of this tract were 
unaccustomed to such visitations and quite imable to cope 
with them. Every effort was made to relieve distress, but 
the people, unused to migrating, could with difficulty be induced 
to leave their villages until it was too late, and they had 
become so feeble as to make recovery difficult. 

Disease following in the wake of famine caused heavy 
mortality in the weakened community. 

Relief works were opened at a cost of 3*2 lakhs, work 
being found for over 408,000 persons, and poor-houses 
established and gratuitous relief given at a further cost of 
1*4 lakh. In addition to these direct measures suspensions 
of the land revenue were made to the extent of 58 lakhs. 

In 1905 famine once more attacked northern Gwalior, 
causing wide distress. Relief works were opened and measures 
taken to provide gratuitous relief at a cost of 12*8 lakhs, the 
total number of those relieved being over 153 lakhs. In 
addition to this remissions of revenue were made to the 
extent of 32 lakhs. 

The disastrous effects of these visitations are clearly seen in Effect, 
a diminished population. Malwa has not yet recovered from 
the famine of 1899-1900, and the numerous empty houses to 
be seen in every village and referred to laconically as the 
results of Ohha'pan-hd-sdl ’’ (V. S., 1956), as well as a 
seriously diminished supply of agricultural labour, show clearly 

1 Selections from the State Papers in the. Bornbay Secretaria (Mahratha 
series) Volume I, 327. 

2 E.,M. H., VI, 193; VH, 24, 264. 
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how serious were its efieots. The diminution of the 
population in the most afEeoted zilas is given below : — 


Name of ZUa. 


Xl;jja5n . 
Mandasor 
SMjapxir 
Amjhera 


1891. 

1901. 

Peroentase 

of 

decrease. 

237,827 

209,670 

12 

289,711 

208,737 

28 

511,799 

348,747 

32 

131,470 

96,426 

27 







CHAPTER III. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 

(TABLES XVI TO XXVIL) 

SECTION I.— ADMINISTRATION. 

In early days tlie Chief was only a jagirdar holding his Early days, 
land in trust as the servant of the Peshwa. Gradually, 
however, as has been related in the historical section, the 
real power passed entirely into the hands of Mahadji 
Sindhia who ruled actually, if not nominally, as an independent 
chief. The administration was in those days modelled 
on that of the Poona court. A harbarl or dmm, the chief 
minister, was the principal ezecutive officer and controlled 
other officials. He was assisted by the farnavls or chief 
accountant and financial officer, the 'potnls or treasurer, 
chitnu or political secretary and the sahms or daftarddr 
who kept the State records, and other subordinate officers. 

The army was in the charge of the hak1isTh% who was both 
Commander-in-Chief and Paymaster of the forces. 

Though the Chief was practically supreme within his own 
territory, his theoretical subordination to the Peshwa made 
it by no means uncommon for those who had power and 
ample means to appeal to Poona against the actions of the 
Chief. 

The revenues were more than absorbed in the up-keep 
of an enormous army, while the unsettled State of the 
country, swept by hostile and marauding bands, made any 
stable form of administration impossible. 

The Maharaja is a first class treaty chief with full powers Present 
of life and death over his subjects, the relations between 
the Darbar and British Government being regulated by 
various treaties and engagements entered into between 
them from time to time. 

The Chief has at present no Dlwm or chief minister, b.ut Council and 
a staff of secretaries prepares cases for the orders of the 
Maharaja. The place of a regular council is taken by the 
Mcijlis4~lchds, which is composed of ten members, the Chief 
himself being President. Nine of these members are ia 
charge of different departments of the administration. The 
MajUs4-Jchds considers aU cases laid before it and discusses 
new projects. 


1 See Appendix A. 
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do GWALIOR STATE. 

The principal departments of the administration are 
the Euzur Darldr or Chief’s oiOSice, including the Home 
Department, Political Department and Judicial Department ; 
the Land Eecords Department ; Customs ; Judicial ; Aobount- 
ant-General’s (Finance Department) ; Public Works, including 
four sections dealing with Eoads, Buildings, Irrigation works 
and Eailways; Forests; Medical; Education; Military; 
Police ; Court of Wards ; Industry and Commerce Depart- 
ment ; Eevenue ; Karkhanejat Household Department ; 
Samvasthan (Charitable Department) ; Postal ; Muafi, Pension 
and Stamp Department ; Jails ; and Mines and Minerals. 

The official language in the State is Hindu (Deonagari) 
in all the principal offices, both at head-quarters and in the dis- 
tricts. Some offices keep correspondence in Marathi also. 
The State accounts are kept in Marathi, although some offices 
keep them in English, but the general account is rendered in 
Marathi. 

The State is for administrative purposes divided into 
two sections, northern Gwalior and Malwa. Northern 
Gwalior comprises 7 and Malwa 4 zilas (districts). The 
form of administration differs in these two sections, however 
the district officers in northern Gwalior being directly under 
the Board of Eevenue, whereas the 4 zilas in Malwa 
constitute a separate Prmt or division under a Sar-subah, to 
whom the district staff is immediately subordinate. The 
appended table gives the zilas in each section. Full details 
wiU be found in the tables. 


Name of Section. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue. 

Ncrihern Gwalior, 

Gwalior Gird . 

Bhind 

Sbeopur . 

Tonwargbar 

Bbilsa 

Narwar . 

Isagarb . 

1,513-26 
1,554 
. 2,861-56 
1,833*91 
1,625 
4,041*02 
3,591*22 

326,391 

394,461 

214,624 

367,716 

120,189 

398,298 

248,742 

Es. A. J*. 
5,80,064 4 6 
11,98,235 5 0 
8,13,887 11 0 
11,26,119 12 0 
3,41,667 9 6 
6,67,981 7 6 
4,97,438 6 9 

IdiajjWd* 

17.019-96 

2,069,421 

62,14,294 7 3 

Ujjaiii 

Mandasor 

Sbajapur , 

Amjbera . 

1,606-42 

1,878-61 

3,336-66 

1,301-44 

209,670 

208,737 

348,747 

96,426 

10,62,201 3 6 
11,11,060 6 6 
16,63,299 11 9 
1,58,162 12 5 


8,021-12 

ft 

863,580 

39,94,724 2 1 

Deccan Brant 



11,692 3 11 

GBAlTDTOSi'AL 

26,041-08 

2,933,001 

92,20,610 13 3 
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The unit of administration is the zila which corresponds 
to the district in British India. Each zila is in charge of a 
subah who is the chief administrative and revenue ofi&cer 
of. the charge. He is at the same time the zila magistrate 
exercising powers similar to those of a District Magistrate 
in British India. 

, As administrative and revenue oj0S.cer the subah is res- 
ponsible for the due collection of the revenue, the submission 
of all returns and reports required by the Darbar, the ad- 
jjistment of disputes regarding land and the settlement of 
every class of question arising between landlord and tenant. 

He is the President of the municipality and responsible 
for the control of local funds and arrangements for sani- 
tation and lighting and the up-keep of roads and build- 
ings. As zila Magistrate he is the Chief Magistrate of the 
charge, supervising the work of the subordinate magistrates. 

He is responsible for the maintenance of peace and the 
suppression of crime. 

The other important 25iZaofl&cials are the magistrate of the 
first class, who is also the civil judge or sadr amln exercising the 
powers of a first class munsif ; and the police superintendent, 
who as chief police ofiGLcer acts under the subah^s direction. 

Each fargana is in charge of a kam^sdar (more properly 
Jcamdvisddr), He stands relatively to the pargana in the 
same position as the subah to the zila, being the principal 
administrative and revenue oflGLcer of the charge. He exer- 
cises judicial powers, being a magistrate of the second class 
and a civil judge or munsif of the second grade. He is 
assisted by a ndib~hamdsddr, who is a third class magistrate and 
third grade munsif. He is assisted by the sub-inspector of police. 

The revenue work is conducted by patw^ns, each of 
whom is in charge of one or more villages which are grouped 
in patwdrl circles. The poJtwdrl keeps the village accounts, 
registers and records up to date, and assists in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. He is supervised by the kdnungos, who 
are in their turn subordinate to the inspectors, who are 
directly responsible to the Land Eecords Department. All 
the subordinate ofB.cials, however, work under the imme- 
diate control of the kamdsddrs and silbahs. 

As already mentioned the Malwa zilas are formed into District staff 
a Prmt or division, under o, sar or chief” subah, wh.o ^ ‘ 
controls the revenue and general administrative work of 
the Subdhs. He exercises no judicial powers. In Malwa 
and in northern Gwalior the chief judicial officers are the 
Prmt Judges who exercise powers similar to those of a Ses- 
sions and District Judge in British India. 
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The old autonomy, though still extant, has been consider- 
ably modified. The chief man of the village is the zaimndm 
'paMidar or lamlarddr. As headman he is responsible 
to the Darbar for the good condition of his village, and 
the extension of cultivation. He also settles petty disputes. 

The patwdn is a paid State servant who keeps the village 
records and register. The chauUdar is the rural policeman. 
He is bound to report all occurrences to the regular 
police of his circle. He enjoys a grant of land. The balai 
or palahar is a man employed to watch the ripening grain* 
The gohanja or jimsia is a menial who runs errands, etc. 


SECTION II.— LAW AND JUSTICE. 

(Tables XVI and XVII.) 

In early days there were no regular courts, and all or- 
dinary cases were decided verbally by the Jaglrddr and 
Ijdrddr in his own holding, only very important cases being 
dealt with by the Chief. The semi-religious systems 
inculcated by the Hindu Shdstras and the Kurdn were taken 
as a guide. These laws being religious in their conception 
were personal and not territorial, and applied to the followers 
of these two faiths in all parts of the State ; and moreover, as 
being personal, made distinction between caste and rank, 
Brahmans being practically exempt from all penalties ex- 
cept fines. Capital punishment was exceedingly rare, heavy 
fines being ordinarily imposed for all crimes as being a 
more lucrative and satisfactory form of punishment. The 
fines levied went to the J glrddr or the Chief. Mutilation was a 
common form of punishment especially on members of the 
lower classes. Civil suits were usually settled by 

In 1844 Deo Eao Mama Sahib, when minister to Ma- 
haraja Jayaji Eao established the first regular court at Lash- 
kar. It was known as the Huzur Addlat or Chief Court. 
As the jdglrddfs and ijdrddrs stiU exercised judicial powers, 
the shdstn who presided over this court as MuhMdr Nyd>> 
yddMsJi or Chief Justice, only heard cases and suits for 
Lashkar and Gwalior and a few surounding villages. Appeals 
from the Nydyadhlsh were heard by the Mimster. 

In 1863 Sir Dinkar Eao revolutionised the judicial ar-^ 
rangements. He abolished the power of the ijdrddrs and 
appointed Jcamdsddrs and subahs in charge of pa/rganas 
and zilas forming three prdnts of Gwalior, Tsagarh and Malwa* 
All these oflB.cials exercised judicial powers within their 
charges. A Chief Court, called the 8ad/r Nizdmat, was also 
established at Lashkar. A series of regulations known 
as the Bast%T-vl-a/m^ regulating the procedure of the courts, 
Was issued at the same time. 
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In 1862 tlie Sadr Nizdmat and Sar-subaVs conrts of 
Gwalior and Isagarh were replaced by tbe Sarishtd-fawj- 
ddrl-huz^r for criminal and tbe SarisMd-diwdmdiuzur 
for civil work, while tbe Sar-subah in Malwa and each Subah 
in tbe izlds was given two assistants to conduct criminal 
and civil judicial work. Two years later a final court’ of 
appeal, tbe Mahahma-a'pll-khds-ul-hMs^ was established. 

In 1886 tbe Council of Eegency introduced tbe system 
now in force. 

There is no special legislative Member. Eules, Eegula- Legislation, 
tions and Acts are issued as required under tbe authority 
of tbe Chief, such rules being drawn up by tbe officials of 
tbe Department concerned and submitted to tbe Maharaja 
for approval. Tbe first attempt at legislation was made 
in 1853 by Sir Dinkar Eao whose Dastur-ul-amal or “ Eules 
of Procedure ’’ were based on Act XX of 1840 of tbe Xortb- 
Westem Provinces. 

Between 1853 and 1874 many circulars were issued 
regarding tbe constitution and powers of tbe courts. In 
1874 these were collected in tbe form of a code, tbe Kdnun- 
faujddrl^ and Kdnun-dlwdnl, Kdnun-mdl and Kdmn-dm^ 
comprising, respectively, Criminal and Civil Law, Eevenue 
Law and Miscellaneous Eegulations. 

From time to time circulars were issued as required, 
until they became so numerous that in 1896 the Maharaja 
bad fresh codes drawn up including a Penal Code and Civil 
and Criminal Procedure Codes. The Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure and tbe Penal Code are in essentials those in force 
in British India. Tbe British Civil Code, however, has been 
considerably modified to suit local conditions. Other Acts 
and Eegulations in force are as rule based on tbe corresponding 
British measures, 

Tbe lowest court in Lashkar is that of tbe munsif of Courts, 
tbe Small Cause Court, next tbe courts of tbe sadr amln ^ ^ ^ 
and tbe City Magistrate, who exercise civil and criminal 
powers, respectively. The former can deal with civil suits up 
to Es. 3,000 in value, while tbe latter exercises tbe powers 
of a first class magistrate. Tbe court next in importance is 
that of tbe Prawi (district) Judge whose jurisdiction reaches 
to suits of Es. 50,000 in value, tbe highest court being the 
sadr adalatf or Chief Court, with unlimited powers. 

In tbe districts tbe courts are of three classes. 
lowest courts are those of tbe munsifs (of three grades) 
tbe sadr amines courts being next in importance, and finally 
tbe Pr^i (district) Judge’s court, Tbe Chief Court is tbe 
highest tribunal. Tbe munsifs deal with suits up to Es. 600 
invalue^ the sada/r amins having jurisdiction in suites 
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not exceeding Rs. 3,000 and tlie Prant Judges in suits not 
exceeding Rs. 60,000 in value. 

Appeals lie from the munsifs to the sadr amlns and 
then to the Prant Judges and the Chief Court, with a final- 
reference to the Judicial Committee and the Maharaja, 

In 1905 there were 114 civil courts in the State, The 
statistics of cases are given in Table XVII. 

Civil litigation varies considerably with agricultural 
conditions. If the seasons are favourable suits increase, 
while in bad years litigation falls rapidly. 

Seven grades of criminal courts have been established 
in the State, being those of the magistrates of the third, 
second and third class, the zila magistrates, the assistant judge, 
the Prant Judge and the Chief Judge. The system in force 
in British Incfia is followed generally. 

^ A first class magistrate can award imprisonment up to 
two years, a fine of Rs. 1,000 and 20 stripes ; second class 
magistrates can award 6 months’ imprisonment, a fine of 
Rs, 200 and 15 stripes ; and a third class magistrate one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50. 

In Lashkar and Ujjain a special magistrate exercising 
first class powers deals with cases occurring in these towns. 
A special cantonment magistrate- with one assistant deals 
with oases occurring in Morar and Lashkar Brigade. 

The district criminal courts are those of the kamdsddrs 
who are magistrates of the second and third class ; iAie subahs 
who are magistrates, exercising powers similar to those 
of a district magistrate in British India, and the Prant 
Judges. The Prant Judges preside over the Sessions Courts, 
and are the same persons as the civil (district) judges ; they, 
also exercise a general supervision and control over the 
subordinate magistrates. 

Appeals from the subordinate magistrates lie to the 
zila magistrates, and from them to the Prant Judge,- and 
finally to the 'Chief Court. 

The criminal powers of the Sadr Adalat or Chief Court 
are u nlimi ted ; but aU sentences of death require the con- 
firmation of the Maharaja, while cases .are often sent to the 
special Co mmi ttee of Appeal who record their decision 
and, if it is not unanimous, forward the case to the Chief for 
final orders. The Chief is in judicial, as in other matters, 
the final authority to whom appeals and references can be 
subnoitted. 

There are in all 132 judicial oflB.cers, including one Chief 
Jt^tice, 1 Puisne Judge, 2 Prdmt Judges, 1 Ass^tant Judge, % 
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-City Magistrates, 2 City sadr amins, 1 Cantonment Magistrate, 

1 Assistant Cantonmeot Magistrate, 2 Small Cause Court 
munsifs, 11 zila Magistrates, 12 Magistrates of the first class 
who are also Sadr Amms, 44 Magistrates of the second class 
who are also munsifs^ first class, and 52 Magistrates, third class, 
who are also munsifs^ second class. The cost of the establish- 
ment is about 2*4 lakhs a year. 

No general rule for the registration of documents is in l^-ogistration. 
force. Registration is, however, obligatory in all cases in 
which a transference of zarmnddrl rights takes place. 

These transactions are registered before the subahs. An 
appeal in such cases of transference lies to the sar-subah in 
Malwa and to the Board of Revenue. 

Fees from this source are levied at varying rates. The 
income amounts to about 1 lakh a year. 


SECTION in.~FINANCE. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

In early days the State financial system was very ill- History* 
defined. The whole of the State except jdgW grants and a 
certain number of villages forming the private estate of 
the Chief were farmed out to contractors {Ijaradars) who 
paid a fixed contribution and made what they could out 
of the cultivator. The abuses consequent on such a system 
are too obvious to call for comment. In addition to the 
regular revenue demand numerous cesses were imposed 
by the Chief when in want of funds, while the State troops 
in passing through the country levied a regular protection- 
pess from villages, on payment of which they were not 
plundered. Captain Long, an officer in Sindhia’s service, men- 
tions how when in command of a brigade on the march he 
personally received on an average Rs. 500 a day as his share 
of this blackmail. The fees were regularly fixed at the 
rate of Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 2-8-0, respectively, for each sejooy 
and sowar of the guard told off to see that no plundering 
took place. Of this sum fths went to the commanding 
officer. As troops were continually passing to and fro 
the payment of this cess fell heavily on the villages, especially 
on those on or near main routes.^ 

Even after the establishment of peace, in 1818, the system 
remained much the same, and the farming out of the land 
was not abolished till 1853, when Sir Dinkar Rao became 
Minister, The revenue in Dinkar Rao’s time was collected 


1 J^dia Beview, Vols. I and II. 
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directly by State officials and paid into the State treasury. 
During the administration of the Council of Regency numer- 
ous reforms were introduced, the most important being the 
institution of a regular budget. 

The present system was inaugurated in 1902, when an 
Accountant-G-enerars Department was reorganised. In 1903 
a regular Accounts Code was issued, based on that in use in 
British India. A yearly budget is now sanctioned for each 
department within which the controlling officer is required to 
keep his expenditure. 

All accounts are submitted by the different departments 
monthly to the Accountant-General’s office, where they are 
checked and passed. Instead of the separate departmental 
treasuries which formerly existed, one central treasury has 
now been established which forms a section of the Accountant- 
General’s office. Small zila, 'pargana and l,fA/ppa treasuries 
have also been opened in which sums of a limited amount 
are retained. 

The normal yearly revenue of the State is 140 lakhs, 
of which 11 are assigned to jdglrs. Of the 129 lakhs of 
hhdlsa revenue, land revenue contributes 70 lakhs or 65 
per cent., miscellaneous revenue 41 lakhs or 32 per cent., 
customs 14 lakhs or 11 per cent., stamps, etc., 2 lakhs or 2 
per cent., tdnha Rs. 77,000, interest on railway loan 6 lakhs, 
profit from railways on an average Rs. 46,000 

The expenditure, which amounts to about 103 lakhs, is 
thus distributed : — Collection of land revenue 6 lakhs. General 
Administration including Chief’s private establishment 24, 
Police 7, Military 34, Public Works 10 lakhs (Irrigation! and 
Roads and Buildings 9), Judicial 3, Education 2, Medical 1*6, 
mmft and Pension 8, Miscellaneous 6 * 9 and Forests Rs. 60,000. 

When the Gwalior State was founded the prevalent 
forms of coinage were those of the Mughals and a few local 
issues made by Rajput Chiefs. Mughal mints were situated 
at several places stiU within the limits of the State, 
coins issuing from Ujjain, Bhilsa, Gwalior and Nar^Var, 
while other places such as Agra and Ajmer were at one 
time in the hands of Sindhia. With the fall of the Mughal 
power the Maratha Chiefs acquired or assumed the right 
to coin, the coins being issued in the name of the Mughal 
Emperor. Prinsep points out that the mints were used as 
a means of fraudulent profit ; thus Tantia Sindhia, Governor 
of Ajmer, in 1816 ^ abolished the standard Ajmer currency 
and introduced a debased Sn ShdM rupee with the idea 
of increasing his revenue, the use of aU purer issues being 


1 Prinsep’ s (Thomas) — Essays : Useful Tables^ 
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interdicted. Later on tlie Darbar while maintaining a fine 
issue at Gwalior debased the Chdndorl rupee, and even coined 
a debased BaldshdM rupee at Garha-Kota. 

Mints rapidly increased in number, and in 1819 were 
opened at many places, including Shadora, Ujjain, Isagarh 
and ChanderL The list appended gives the mints at which 
Gwalior coin was issued. 


Mint. 

Silver coins. 

Weight in 
grains. 

Mint closed. 

Remabks. 

Ajmer 

8ri ShdM of 
Tantia Sin- 
dhia. 

168*6 

1818, on cession 
of this terri- 
tory to the 
British. 

•• 

Basoda 

Issued by Jan- 
koji Rao. 

•• 


Coins rare. 

Chanderi 

Chanderi rupee 

173-00 

1893. 

, . 

Isagarh 

Isagarh 

170*15 

1893. 

. . 

Gwalior 

Best of Sin- 
dhia’s issues. 

171*3 

1893. ' 

Copper also 
issued. 

Garha-Kota 

Deo Rao Bald- 
BhoM issued 
by Sindhia. 

• • 

1820. 

• • 

Mandasor . 



• • 

Silver and 

Narwar 

First issue 1803 

170*00 

i 


copper 

issued. 

Ujjain 

, . 

174*64: 

1893. 

. , 

Nathgarh . 

, , 

168*35 

1860 


Sheopur 

Top ShdM 

, , 

1893 

Copper also. 

Sipri . 

Coins are said to 
have been 
issued by Jean 
Baptiste. 



Coins rare. 


Up to 1899 issues of coins from several local mints 
were still current in Gwalior. Besides various coins belong- 
ing to neighbouring States, such as the Sdlim-Shdhz of 
Partabgarh, the Gajja STidM of Jhansi and the Datid issues, 
they included issues of the Gwalior rupee struck at Gwalior, 
the Chdndorl at Isagarh and the To'pShdhl at Sheopur. 
The inconvenience of this multiplicity of currencies was 
accentuated at the regular settlement of 1871, when fiveyotr- 
ganas were assessed in the British currency, 20 in the Gwa- 
lior, 19 in the Chdndorl and 3 in To'p-Shdhl. 

Rupees have also issued in the name of Madho Rao I, 
Daulat Rao, Baiza Bai (as regent), Jankoji Rao, Jayaji 
Rao, and Madho Rao II. 

In 1893 the State min ts were closed. By 1897 it was 
found possible to convert the Gajja Shdhl and Jhansi 
and the To^-Shdhl and in 1898 and 1899 the Gwalior and 
Chdndorl^ which were called in. 

The British rupee and its fractional coins are now the only, 
legal tender. The Darbar, however, has never relincjuished its 

7 E I a 
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right to coin silver. The State still mints its own copper, which 
is of the same value as the British coin, and gold coins are 
struck for special purposes. 

The bankers and money-lenders of the State are mosbly 
Marwari merchants. In large towns such as Gwalior and 
Ujjain many of these men possess considerable wealth. 
Far more numerous, however, are the petty money lenders 
to be found in all villages of any size, who iSbaance the local cul- 
tivators. The interest charged whether in kind or cash 
is usually very high and often exorbitant. In transactions 
in kind it is usual to recover on what is termed the sawdi 
system, the amount of grain lent being returned at the next 
harvest plus J times the amoimt advanced. In cash tran- 
sactions any rate may be levied, the average being about 2 
to 4: per cent, per mensem, often rising, however, in bad years, 
when security is poor, to as much as 6 to 12 per cent, per 
mensem. The State is now making strenuous efforts to com- 
bat the evil effects of this system (see TaJcMvi, pages 1 
and 2). 


SECTION IV.— LAND REVENUE. 

(Table XX.) 

The Darbar is sole proprietor of the land. This general 
principle forms the basis of the land revenue system, 
and the sums paid by the landholders {zamlnddrs) are thus, 
in accordance with official phraseology, revenue and not 
rent. It may be remarked, however, that by a recent order 
proprietary rights are granted in certain cases, and under 
certain conditions . 

Early system. The earliest method of collecting revenue consisted 
ID the attachment by the Darbar of the cultivators’ grain-heap. 
In Akbar’s day this system was to a great extent replaced 
by the cash revenue system of Todar Mai. At the time 
of the Maratha invasion, however, this system had fallen into 
decay, the land being held on ijarcddrl or farm. Under this 
system a village or whole district was farmed out, the 
farmer makmg what profit he could out of his tenants. 
This system was a natural consequence of the dissolution 
of the central power and the growing independence of the 
imperial subahs and other officials. 

With the Maratha invasion the last traces of regular 
government passed away. Under the Maratha system 
of collecting chauth and other dues/ and the general disor- 
ganization produced by marauding bands and incessant 
warfare, the coUection of the land revenue degenerated 


1 J. B. A., 1847, LXVin, Pt. I, 261. 
.. .. 1864. LXVni, Pt. L 7.^. 
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into a mere struggle between the great Maratba chiefs and 
their sarddrs, in which each strove to be foremost in exacting 
the last coin from the unfortunate cultivator. 

Even after the State had become more or less consoli- 
dated, and a regular admimstration had been introduced, it 
was still to a great extent hampered by the causes aheady 
mentioned. The nominal assessment of the land was not 
high, the proportion assigned to the State being as a rule 
from J to fths the produce or, in some cases, as low as J. 

But the cesses and dues levied, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, in these disturbed times more than discounted 
the moderate assessment, the funds required for the main- 
tainance of large armies of disciplined troops compelling 
the chief to raise money in the most arbitrary manner. 

In 1853 Dinkar Eao abolished the ijdraddri system, Present 
and thus took the first step towards a proper settlement system, 
of the land revenue. He then proceeded to grant leases for 
a term of 12 years, and the State was in a fair way to reap 
the advantages of this enlightened policy when the outbreak 
of the mutiny disorganised the administration, and it was 
not till the minority of the present Chief that the system 
of collecting revenue was established on regular lines. 

In 1853 the first settlement was made on the fatta- Settlements. 
handi system, corresponding in general way with the ryot- 
wdri system in force in Madras. Under this system each 
cultivator deals directly with the State. The leases were 
made for 12 years. The basis of the settlement was the 
nature of the soil, its situation and the possibility of irri- 
gation. 

Ho revision of the settlement was made until the minor- 
ity of the present Chief when the services of a European 
officer were obtained and a regular survey and summary 
settlement was carried out on the lines obtaining in British 
India. 

The method of assessment followed was generally speak- Settlement 
ing the same as that adopted in British India. ^ 

A cadastral survey was carried out by the patwdrls 
and other revenue officials, who were trained in a special 
school. 

Field registers, village records and records of rights 
were drawn up, and a summary settlement for 12 years was 
made. The rates were based on the quality of the soil and 
local conditions, such as rainfall, facility for irrigation and 
export of produce and the class of cultivator. 

The settlement was a summary settlement only, ^ and 
no regular reports were issued or the different zilas. A 
Land Eeoords Department was established in Kovember 
J890 to carry out the settlement and maintain villagce records. 
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The revision of the settlement was to have been under- 
taken in 1904. The famine of 1899-1900; and successive in- 
different years culminating in the famine of 1905, have 
prevented the completion of this scheme, and so far only the 
Bhander zila has been settled ; this settlement has been 
made for 20 years. The Isagarh zila, where the effects of the 
famine of 1899-1900 are still apparent, has been given a 
summary settlement for 7 years preliminary to a regular 
settlement. 

In Malwa the revision of the settlement has been post- 
poned till 1907. 

Deductions Formerly a certain rebate on the actual assessed revenue 

from the jj^ade in the case of each village. This rebate, known 

demands. gaonti-March, was utilized to cover the cost of nazars 

paid to State officials, charitable grants to temples, expenses 
at festivals and the like. The present Chief has abolished 
this institution, and also stopped the payment of hhets (dues 
to chaudhns^ and Tcmungos which used to be levied at a 
percentage on the collected revenue varying from 1 to 4 per^ 
cent, per annum. These officials now receive salaries from 
the State in lieu of the dues. 


Rates. The rates fall generally speaking into the two classess, 

those for irrigated and those for dry land. In Malwa, where 
poppy is largely grown, the incidence ranges from Rs. 14 
to Es. 40 per acre ; in northern Gwalior from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. 

Produce rents are now practically unknov/n. 

The average rate per acre cultivated over the whole State 
is Rs. 2-9-0. 


Demands and 
rates at ^ 
several 
settlements. 


The demand at the various settlements is given below 
for the different zilas : — 


Zila. 

Current demand. 

Previous demand. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Gwahor Gird .... 

5,80,064 


6,41,088 

Bhind 

11,98,235 


10,43,894 

ToEwarghar ..... 

11,25,120 


11,76,501 

Sfieopur ..... 

8,13,888 


7,73,260 

Narwar .... 

6,57,981 


6,68,488 

Isagarh ..... 

4,97,438 


4,47,920 

Bbils 

3,41,668 


4,40,827 

Shajapur 

16,63,300 



Mandaser ..... 

11,11,060 



Ujjam . , . . 

10,62,201 


-•Not available. 

Amjhera 

’ 1,68,163 



Prant Deccan .... 

11,692 



Total 

92,20,610 
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The total revenue demand in 1905 was Rs. 92,20,610-13-3. 

Before the foundation of the Department of Land Re- 
cords and the institution of a regular survey in 1890 the 
village records, except in Malwa, were kept by untrained 
'patwdns, chaudJins and hanungos who enjoyed grants of 
land in return for their services. No village maps existed, 
and an estimate, called the takhmlna (which took the place 
of the Jchasm)y was prepared by rough calculation ; the land 
was measured by the dori (a rope 100 yards long) in place 
of the chain. This takhmlna contained all information 
regarding crops, cultivation, and the assessed revenue, and 
also the names of zamlrddrs. The remaining documents 
were filled in by the chaudhrls and the dxsi kdnungos. There 
were no regular rules for the control of the work, which was 
carried out by the 'patwcma and kdnungos at their discretion. 

In 1890 the old system was abolished, and villages v/ere 
divided into circles under 'patwdns who were carefully trained. 

All lands held by the 'pativdrls in lieu of salary were resumed 
und made over to the zamlnddrs. All perquisites were abo- 
lished, and the cost of the Settlement Department was 
provided for by a cess levied on the Land Revenue. 

At the close of 1894, when the present Chief was granted 
powers, the revenue administration which had up to then 
been conducted by a member of the Council, was entrusted 
to the Board of Revenue, and the Director of the Land 
Records Department was given charge of other Departments 
as well as of the Land Records, such as Stamps, Pension, 

Mmfis and Forests. 

The Land Records Department, as at present con- Land Records 
stituted, is divided into several sections and sub^sections. Dep rtment. 
It deals with mudf, land grants, crops and rainfall returns, 
repairs to trignometrical stations, boundary disputes, opium 
crop returns and other matters connected with the land. 

The punctual collection of the land revenue is of the collection 
first importance, from the fact that it forms 55 per cent, of tte land 
of the total income of the State. , revenue. 

To facilitate collection the demand is paid in four in- 
stalments (tauzi) on 15th December, 15th January, 15th May 
and 15th June, the amount realisable at each instalment 
being announced by the 'patwdn to the landholders. 

When the first settlement was made each cultivator 
had to give a security bond, executed by a mahdjan or rcr 
liable man of means for the due payment of his revenue. 

This system was known as nishdn or tl'p. The man who 
stood security {tl'pddr) paid in the revenue instalments and 
received a commission of 10 per cent. 
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Eecaloitrant zamlndars were punished by the quartering 
on them of one or more sowars (a procedure known as dhons), 
or an official called a mazMri, until the sum due was paid, 
the zamtnddr being obliged to support these people on the 
produce of his estate. A defaulter could also be ejected 
summarily by the hamdsdar. 

These methods have now been abandoned. A notice 
of the date by which the instalments due are to be paid 
in is issued to the cultivators through the patwdns. De- 
faulters can be imprisoned for one month, and moveable 
property, exclusive of livestock, implements of husbandry, 
clothes and household necessaries, can be attached. Immove- 
able property, except a whole village, can also be attached 
at.any time, and if the sum in default exceeds two instalments 
and all other means have failed a whole village can be sold 
up. 

Existing assessment rates are not considered excessive, 
a fair margin of profit being left to the cultivator. 

In famine years suspensions and remissions are readily 
made a procedure unknown in early days when the debt 
caused by arrears continued to accumulate indefinitely, 
and its burden was as regular an inheritance of the cultivator 
as his land. This debt was never liquidated, and usually 
descended with a considerable increment to the next genera- 
tion. The remissions of the arrears of revenue given in 
1895 on the Chief’s obtaining his majority amounted to 
74 lakhs, and the suspension of revenue in the famine of 
1899 to Rs. 57,00,000. In 1905, when the rahi crops 
were damaged by frost, the State remitted 6 annas in the 
rupee. 

The State villages fall into two general categories of 
hJidlsd villages or those managed directly by the Darbar, 
and alienated villages held by jdgndcirs and others. 

Land tenures may be classified under three heads as (1) 
Guaranteed estates, (2) State jdglrs, which are subdivided 
into tdnkciddn^ istimrdn, uhdn and mudfiddn ; and (3) 
zammddn. 

The Guaranteed estates, though their territory lies 
within the State borders are held under a guarantee from 
the British Government. 

The jdglrddrs hold directly from the Darbar. The holders 
are members, relations and connections of the ruling family, 
officials of standing and men whose families have served 
the State with distinction. 


1 See -Aitcliison — Treaties^ Sanads and Eyigagcmcnis (1893), Volume IV. * 
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The jaglrddrs are classed as sardars of the 1st and 2nd 
grade. In State functions and at Darbars they are allotted 
seats of honour on ghdshids to the right and left of His 
Highness’s gaddl, and enjoy certain privileges in regard to the 
presentation of nazars and mcJihdwar (complimentary gifts) to 
the Chief. 

Most jaglrddrs exercise hmited judicial powers within 
their jdglrs, all heinous crimes such as murder and dacoity 
being, however, dealt with in the State courts. In cases 
of mismanagement or heavy debt the Darbar interferes 
and places the jdglr under the Court of Wards. A special 
school has been established for the education of jaglrddrs* 
sons in which they are trained in the discharge of State 
duties and the management of their estates. 

The State jdglrs number 290, the most considerable 
being those of Pori, Miana, Aron, Bahadarpur, Sheopur- 
Baroda, Pahargarh, Neori-Bhonrasa Pan Bihar. 

Tdnhdddrl and istimrdrl estates are held in perpetuity 
on a fixed quit-rent. 

The holders of this class of tenure are mainly Rajput 
Thakurs and others whose tenures have, in consideration 
of their services, been assigned in perpetuity on a quit-rent, 
or, in the case of the ubdrldd/rs^ assessed at special low 
rates. 

In former days these men undertook to keep the peace 
in certain areas or control the revenue collections-duties 
which now devolved upon State officials. 

The number of such holdings is 187, the largest being the 
istimrardars of Balodalkha, Barbaran and Naugaon; the 
TanTcdddrs of Kanahia and Atana and XJhdrlddr of Arodi. 

Muafiddrs pay no revenue, tanka or other dues on their Muafidars. 
holdings. They fall under two main classes, holders of entire 
parganas or villages and holders of plots, 

Mud-fhs are also classified as dewasthdn or dharmada made 
for the up-keep of temples and other religious institutions, 
and paddrakJi for the support of Brahmans and religious 
teacWs. The number of holders is 19,290, the total 
area held by *them being in round numbers 200 square miles. 

The rest of the land forming the bulk of the State is Zamindari. 
held on ordinary zarmndd/rl tenure for the term of years 
agreed on at the settlement. 

2armndd/rl tenures are subdivided into zamindari single 
and zamindari pattlddrl, the latter being also classed as 
perfect and imperfect. In the tenures of the zamindari 
single class a village is held by one man and in zam^mdrl 
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fattlda/ri jointly by two or more persons. Suck tenure 
is called a perfect holding when it is divided into two or 
more portions held by persons severally responsible for the 
revenue assessed on each portion. It is imperfect when it 
is divided between two or more persons who are jointly 
responsible for the revenue. 

In the 'pattlddrl villages (perfect or imperfect) one person 
is elected from .amongst the co*shaxers to represent them 
in all public matters, and is called a numbarddr. He is res- 
ponsible to the Darbar for the punctual payment of the 
revenue ; the proper distribution of profits amongst the 
co-sharers and the explanation of the village accounts. He 
is paid for his services at a certain rate notified at the time 
of assessment. 

For the expenses incurred at festivals such as the 
Dasahra, Diwali, Holi and Muharram the State allows the 
numharddrs to appropriate 2-| per cent, on the village reve- 
nue called gaon-kharch. 

In single mmlnddn villages the numharddrs, and in 
'paitiddrl villages the pattlddrs individually or through their 
numharddrs collect the revenue from the cultivators after 
they have sold the produce of their harvests. Out of these 
collections they pay the vState demand and dues into the 
Treasury. 

Zammddrs are classed as ordinary and occupancy. In 
the case of a landholder possessing occupancy rights the land 
passes to his heirs, but he is unable to alienate the holding. 
When no occupancy rights exist the land may be given to 
any person. In practice, however, land very seldom fails 
to pass from father to son whether actual occupancy rights 
have been conceded or no. The numharddrs have no power 
to alter the land rates or the assessment fixed at the 
settlement. 

A peculiar form of tenure pervades among the BMls of 
the Amjhera zila, and also in poor soil tracts of the Ear era, 
Pichhor, Narwar and Sheopur farganas. The rates in these 
cases axe much lower than those paid for similar land else- 
where, and are fixed on the plough of land about 15 acres, 
actually under cultivation. 

Up to 1898 no zamlndd/r could sell or mortgage his land. 
Proprietary rights, including powers of sale and mortgage, 
were first granted in that jrear under certain restrictions. 

A zamlnddr who has been granted proprietary right 
can now transfer his land either to another zammdd/r of the 
same or a neighbouring village, or in very special cases to 
other persons. In no case,, however, can such transfer be 
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made to any person who is not a subject of the Gwalior 
State. 

To lessen litigation in alienated cases all questions 
regarding pre-emption, sums to be paid and the rights 
of the contracting parties, are made by the subahs or the 
principal judicial officer of the zila. The stamp duty, more- 
over, has been intentionally made very high on such deeds 
of sale and mortgage in order that transfers should be as few 
as possible. 


SECTION V.~MISCELLANE0US REVENUE. 

(Table XXI.) 

The chief sources of Miscellaneous revenue are excise, 
customs, stamp and railways, which bring in about 57*4 
lakhs a year. 

The sdyar or Customs and Excise Department as it now 
stands was organised in 1902. Its chief functions is the 
recovery of the customs and excise, export and import 
duties as laid down in the Dastm-ul-amal and Kalmbandl, 

The former manual gives the rates at which duty is levied 
on various articles and the latter rules for the working of 
the Department. The Kalmbandl rules apply throughout 
the State, but separate Dastm-ul-amal exist for the towns 
of Lashkar and Gwalior and the zilas of northern Gwalior 
and Malwa. 

In the zilas the sdyar department is managed by the Constitution. 
Superintendents of sdyar who are assisted by inspectors 
and patrols. The zilas are divided into sdyar circles sub- 
divided into ndhds or outposts. 

The duties are collected in part by khdlsd agency or 
directly by the Department and in part theha or contractor. 

The sdyar officials in the latter case simply supervise and 
control the contractors’ arrangements. 

The chief controlling authority of the department is 
the Commissioner of Customs and Excise, who is under the 
Sadr Board of Revenue of which he himself is a member. 

As the sdyar arrangements are partly khdlsd and partly 
theha, while the proportion falling in each class is continually 
varying, it is not possible to give returns. ^ 

The Malwa opium traffic is one of long standing. The Opium and 
general use of the drug in Malwa is mentioned by Abul- drugs. 


1 A complete revision of the method pursued in the department is 
beiug made (1907). 
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Fazl.^ The consumption is still considerable among Eajputs 
who both eat and drink the drug; smoking opium is not 
considered respectable and is Uttle practised. Most of 
the local grown opium is exported to China from Bombay. 
But this trade is declining yearly due to increased cultivation 
in China and Persia, to over-development locally between 
1843 and 1880, and of late to the increasing use of adul- 
teration. Gwalior is the largest cultivating State in the 
Agency. In 1903-04 the area under opium crop was 56,242 
acres. 

This traffic has always been subject to numerous 
duties, of which those given below are the most important. 

A sdyar duty of Es. 25 per chest is levied on crude opium 
{cUh) entering manufacturing centres from the district, an 
import duty on foreign produce of 14 annas per bag (200 lbs.), 
and a duty called hmia-hharch on all opium brought to the 
Government scales at Ujjainand Mandasor for export to 
Bombay. This last duty is levied at the rate of Es. 7-14-0 at 
Mandasor and Es. 7-6-0 at Ujjain on State produce, and at 
Es. 2-4-0 and 3-11-0, respectively, on foreign produce. This 
duty was nominally used to pay for the up-keep of the 
scales. 

When attention was first paid to the cultivation of opium 
in Malwa a convention was entered into (1S29) by which 
States were required to restrict the cultivation of poppy 
and sell the produce to Government at a fixed rate. This 
scheme proved a failure, and it was determined that Govern- 
ment control should Commence only at the time the drug 
was exported. Por this purpose Government scales were 
established at Ujjain and Mandasor. All opium to be exported 
to China has to pass through one of these Government 
scales. The opium packed in '‘half-chests” of 70 lbs. 
weight is brought to the scales, where the whole consign- 
ment is weighed in gross. A fixed proportion of each batch 
is then weighed in detail. If the weight is 0*5 per cent, 
below or above the prescribed weight the whole consignment is 
rejected or else weighed in detail. The drug is then re-packed 
and despatched in charge of an opium department official 
to the Eailway station, where it is shipped in sealed vans 
under a special pass. 

Two classes of duty are levied by Government, one of 
Es. 600 per chest of 140 lbs. on opium exported to China, 
and of Es. 700 on that exported to places in India. 

It is interesting to note the earlier figures for the Govern- 
ment dues levied on scales in Gwalior. 


1 Ain II, 196. 
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In 1870-71, 12,643 chests passed the scales at Ujjam 
and Mandasor, the Government duty amounting to Es. 

75,85,800 ; in 1874-75 on 17,200 chests to Es. 1,03,20,000, the 
duty being Es. 600 per chest as at present. In 1880-81 the 
number of chests was 10,798 and the duty Es. 79,37,300 ; 
in 1890-91, 11,465 chests and duty Es. 70,09,625 ; in 1900-01, 

10,923J chests and duty Es. 54,61,750 ; and in 1904-05, 6,077^ 
chests and duty Es. 36,19,500. The decline of late years 
is thus clearly shown. 

The revenue to the Darbar from this source has been 
in 1900-01, Es, 96,000 ; 1901-02, Es, 66,000 ; 1902-03, 

Es. 99,000; 1903-04, Es. 141,000; and 1904-05, Es. 56,000. 

The right to vend opium is sold yearly by auction to Vend and 
a contractor. Control. 

No restrictions of any kind are imposed on the wholesale 
or retail vend of opium. 

A considerable quantity of hemp is grown for ganja Other drug^. 
and hhdng in the Antrl, Sipri, Kolaras, and Nimach fargams 
and the Pahargarh jdglr. 

The ganja of Gwalior is superior to that of the Central 
Provinces. A duty of Es. 3 per maund on gmja and Es. 5 
on hha.ng is levied on all exports. A sdyar duty of Es. 50 
is levied on charas imported to the State and Es. 5 on ganja 
per maund. The right to vend is included in the opium 
contract. 

The only liquor of importance is that distilled from the Liquor. 
flowers of the mahud {Bassia latiioUa), The distillation 
process is a crude one conducted in rough country stills in 
which fermentation is, as a rule, carried too far. 

The liquor is commonly of the strength of about 50 
U.P., 70 U.P. and 150 to 250 U.P. 

Prices vary between one to two annas in villages and 2 
to 4 annas in towns. The liquor is often flavoured with 
aniseed, orange and other essences. 

The right to vend is in all towns of any size sold by auction Vend, 
to a contractor, the contract including a certain area round 
the town. , In outlying districts any person is permitted to 
erect a stiU on paying Es. 6 per maund of mahud flowers 
distilled. The control is, however, at present inadequate, 
and it is doubtful if the dues are properly collected. In the 
Amjhera %ila the Bhils are allowed to distil for home consump- 
tion on payment of Ee. 1 per plough of land. 

Jdglrddrs have in certain cases the right of erecting 
stills to supply their jdgm. 
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The consumption of foreign liquor is comparatively- 
speaking small and is only met with in large towns. ’ The 
right to vend foreign liquors in large towns is sold by 
auction yearly. The annual income for this sum amounts 
to about Es. 6,000. 

The incidence of the revenue from liquor is about 9 
pies per head. 

The sale of salt is regulated by the agreement entered 
into in 1878, by which the Darbar undertook to open no 
new salt works and not to allow more than 1,930 tons of salt 
to be manufactured yearly.. At the same time it was ar- 
ranged that none of the salt so manufactured was to be ex- 
ported, and no salt imported except such as had paid duty 
in British India, such salt being admitted free of any further 
tax. In rejburn for the relinquishment of dues on imported 
salt the Government of India pays an annual sum of 3*1 
lakhs as compensation to the Darbar. 

Interest on Government securities was 1900-01, 1*2 lakhs, 

1901- 02, 4-2, 1902-03, 3*7, 1903-04, 4*3, and 1904-05, 2*4 

Stamps were lirst introduced for judicial purposes in 
1862. In 1897 the stamps now used were substituted for 
them. Since 1903 licensed vendors have been allowed to . sell 
stamps in Lashkar, being allowed to retem 2*5 per cent, 
as commission. State clerks are also allowed to sell, but are 
only granted a commission of 1*25 per cent. These stamps 
are of four kinds — addlatl, used in judicial and revenue matters, 
their value varying from 1 anna to Rs. 2,000 ; dastawez% used 
on documents, instruments, agreements and the like, their 
values being similar to those of addlatl stamps ; talbdna, or 
process-fee stamps, which are of two kinds, judicial ranging 
from 1 anna to Es. 4 and mal or revenue of 6 annas value ; 
tamassuk and nakaUtamassuk of 2 annas and one anna, 
respectively, are used- by cultivators in giving security for 
takkdvi loans. 

All classes of stamp are kept in the Treasury attached to 
the Postmaster-General’s Office. The postage stamps, both 
service and ordinary, used are those of British India surcharged 
with the device of a sun and two cobras and the word 
Gwalior.” They are obtained from the Superintendent of 
Stamps at Calcutta on payment of the actual cost plus the 
charge for stamping the device. The revenue from this source 
was in 1900-01, Rs. 85,621-15-7, 1901-02 Es. 91,568-3-10, 

1902- 03, Es. 06,888-1-1, 1903-04, Rs. 90,362-4-11, 1904-05, 
Es. 1,04,318-0-11. A receipt stamp of one anna was introduced 
in 1904, and is now required on all -bilk above Rs. 20 in value* 
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Other important sources of revenue are interest on Railways. 
loans and returns from Eailways which are given in the 
appended table — 


Name of sources. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Interest on Rail- 
way loans. 

i 

6,00,000 

6,00,000 

6,00,000 

j 

6,00,000 

6,00,000 

6,00,000 

Return from 

Lig^t Railways. 

2,117 

1,464 

9,347 

68,226 

62,600 

52,746 

Returns from 

other Railways. 

4,79,207 

3,22,022 

j 3,34,666 

3,09,448 

3,41,205 

4,39,392 


SECTION VI.— LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL. 

(Table XXIL) 

The first municipality established in the State was that 
for Lashkar city, started in 1887. All sanitary and other 
arrangements were up till then in charge of the Public Works 
Department. 

A committee of 5 members was appointed, but it did not 
prove a success and was abolished four months after its 
inception. 

In 1891 a fresh committee was formed which was reconsti' 
tuted inl904:. It now consists of 69 members, of whom 7 are 
officials. 

The sanitation and lighting of the town, removal of 
dangerous buildings and up -keep of roads and public struc- 
tures are its chief duties. 

Municipalities on similar lines have now been established 
in Barnagar, Bhander, Bhind, Guna, Gwalior, Khachraud, 
Mandasor, Morena, Nimach, Slprl and Ujjain. Expenditure 
is met from taxes on lighting, bazars, carriages and other 
dues, and by a yearly grant from State funds. 


SECTION VIL— PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

A Public Works Department existed in the time of Jayaji 
Rao Sindhia. It was directly under the Huzur Darbdr. The 
Jai VUas palace was the most important work carried out 
by it. 

Under the Council of Regency the Department was reor- 
ganised and placed in charge of a PubUc Works Member 
the Department being controlled by the Engineer-in-Chie| 
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except irrigation works and the palace department, which 
were kept separate. In 1886 the Government of India recog- 
nized the efficiency of the Public Works Department by trans- 
ferring the up-keep of all its public roads and buildings to 
the Darbar. 

In 1895 the office of Public Works Department Member 
was abolished, and the Department placed under a Chief 
Engineer in direct communication with the Huzur Darbar, 

Under this reorganised system 3 Divisions were formed 
with head-quarters at Gwalior, Guna and Ujjain, and 10 Sub- 
divisions. 

In the year 1897 the post of Chief Engineer was abolished, 
and the Department was placed under the Board of Ee venue, 
the Director of Land Eecords holding administrative charge. 
The Guna and Gwalior Divisions were at the same time amal- 
gamated and the prdnts of Gwalior and Isagarh together and 
Malwa separately placed under Divisional Engineers. 

In 1900 the department was again placed under the 
control of the Engineer-in-Chief who was also Member of the 
Board of Eevenue in charge of the Public Works Department. 

The Irrigation Branch, which had hitherto been under 
the Land Records Department, and the Imdrats which had 
been under the palace department were at the same time 
transferred to the Public Works Department. 

In 1905 the Department was again reorganised. The post 
of Chief Engineer and Public Works ‘Member was abolished, 
and each section of the Department was placed under a 
separate controlling officer. The sections are thus independent 
of one another. 

The Department is divided into four sections dealing, 
respectively, with Roads, Buildings, Irrigation and Railways. 

The Roads and Buildings Branch is divided into 3 sections 
with head-quarters at Gwalior, Guna and Ujjain, each under 
a Sub -Divisional Officer, who is assisted by the staff of over- 
seers and sub-overseers. 

This branch carries out aU surveys and deals with the 
construction and up-keep of the permanent-way on the 
Light Railways. 

All works excepting ordinary repairs are sanctioned by the 
Darbar, and no work can be undertaken by the Superintending 
Engineers without its sanction. 

A budget is prepared for each branch separately and 
sanctioned by the Darbar. Works are usually carried out 
by contract based on tenders. The sums allotted in the 
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budget are placed to tbe credit of tbe beads of tbe respective 
branches by tbe Accountant-General. 

Tbe expenditure is controlled by tbe Accountant-General, 
by wbom tbe monthly accounts are audited. Certain Imperial 
buildings and roads situated within the Gwalior State are, for 
the sake of convenience, maintained by this Department, 
funds being supplied by Government, the Department 
being allowed 10 per cent, on the actual expenditure to cover 
estabbshment charges. 

The most important works carried out by this Department 
in the last twenty years are the Victoria College, Jayaji Eao 
Memorial Hospital and Victoria Memorial Market at Lash- 
kar, the Madbava College and Water- Works and Palace at 
Ujjain, and tbe Gwalior Light Railways. 

The average yearly expenditure in the last ten years 
amounts to 12 lakhs. 


SECTION^VIIL— THE ARMY. 

(Table XXV.) 

Prom tbe time of Ranoji Sindhia up to 1784 tbe army Historical, 
was composed almost, if not wholly, of large bodies of horse. 

When Mahadji Sindhia joined Visaji Krishan’s army in 
1769 be brought a body of 15,000 horse with bim.^ 

In 1784 De Boigne entered Sindhia’s service, and those 
changes were introduced which revolutionised the warfare of 
the day. In this year De Boigne raised two battaUons of 
regular infantry, each 850 strong, organised and equipped on 
the same lines as the sepoy regiments in the East India 
Company’s service, De Boigne was allowed Rs. 8 a month 
a man, bis own pay being fixed at Rs. 1,000 a month. He 
granted the sepoys pay at Rs. 5-8-0 a month and devoted 
the remainder of the grant to defraying the pay of bis 
European ofl&cers. The first officers to join were Sangster, 
a Scotchman in the Rana of Gohad’s service, whose^ skill 
in casting cannon was of the greatest value ; John Hessing, a 
gallant Dutchman, was given command of one battabon, and 
Premont, a Frenchman who was put in command of the 
2nd battabon. ^ 

These battabons distinguished themselves at Lalsot and 
Abgarb (1787), Cbaksana and Agra (1788). 


1 a D. I., 678. 

2 See Appendix C. 
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In 1789 DeBoigne resigned his commaiid, but was recalled 
in 1790 and employed to raise a kampu ^ or brigade of 10 
battalions of infantry, with a suitable train of cavalry and 
artillery, the whole to be disciplined in English style and 
officered by Europeans. Sangster, Fremont and Hessing were 
still in the service. The Scotchman continued in charge of 
the arsenal, while Fremont was made 2nd-m-oommand of 
the Brigade. 

The ten battalions consisted of 760 men each. Seven 
battalions, known as tilangds^, were clothed and eqmpped 
like the Company’s regiments, m red coats armed with muskets 
and bayonets ; the other 3 battalions, known as najlhs, were 
composed mainly of Pathans, and were clothed in blue country 
coats, and carried matchlocks, swords and shields. 

The battalions were drilled on the English plan, tiie words 
of command being given in English. 

Attached to • the brigade were 600 Mewati irregulars 
who performed routine duties of guard and escort, thus 
relieving the regular troops.* 

The cavalry consisted of 600 regulars called Troke-sowdrs,^ 
and the artillery of 60 pieces. When at its full strength the 
brigade numbered about 10,000 men. 

De Boigne, on consenting to re-enter Sindhia’s service, had 
made two stipulations — that he should never be called on to 
fight against the English, and that his troops should be regu- 
larly paid. To ensure the later stipulation De Boigne was 
granted a jaiddd, or jdgir, which produced an income of 30 
lakhs a year. From these revenues the brigade was paid. 

The influence exercised by this new force on the warfare 
of India can scarcely be exaggerated. Hitherto the armies of 
most Native States had consisted of large bodies of cavalry 
with a few detachments of footmen. Their camps formed 
re^ar settlements covering huge tracts of ground, the army 
being rmable to move without its followers, who numbered 
three or four each fighting man. 

These new troops were the antithesis of the old, forming 
a small compact body slow moving but precise, and main- 


1 Corruption of the Portugese word Campo, a camp. 

2 So called from the early disciplined troops of the East India Com- 
7 who were Tilanfi^aa. i.e,.. men fpom Tilii.ncra/nn. Mo 


pany who were Tilangas, i.e,, men from Tilangana or Madras. 

3 i.e., Turk-sowars from their hemg mostly Muhammadans. 

4 See list of De Boigne’s districts in the schedule to the Treatv 

Sarji Anjangaon (Aitchison’s Treaties, 1893), Vol, iV, 48. ^ 


of 
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tailing a discipline and order wticlL rivalled tliat of tlie 
East India Company’s own regiments. 

In 1790 the battles of Patan (June) and Merta (September) 
proved the metal of which these troops were formed. These 
successes caused Sindhia to augment his regulars by the 
formation of two more brigades in 1791 and 1793, 

The head-quarters of De Boigne’s force was now placed 
at Koil, close to Aligarh, where a large cantonment was estab- 
lished. The brigades were remodelled and consisted of 6,000 
tilangds, IfiQO najtbs and 1,000 Rohillas, called aligols^ ^ who 
were of Imown courage and determination, recruited for the 
purpose of leading storming parties and forlorn hopes ; and^ 
400 Mewatis vrho did guard and escort duty. Each brigade 
had 800 cavalry, 3 battering guns, 10 howitzers, 2 mortars 
and 36 field-pieces attached to it. A small body of Persian ' 
horse formed De Boigne’s personal body guard. 

A complete battalion was thus composed; — 


Per mensem. 


Infantry. 

1 Captain 




Bs. 

1 Lieutenant 




. 

1 Adjutant {SubdJiddr) . 




. 35 0 

8 JamS-dars . 




. 20-0 

1 Risaldar-Major . 




. 10*8 

32 Naiks 




. 8*8 

2 Colour bearers . 




. 12*0 

22 Band 




. 120 

416 Sepoys 




•' 6*8 (grenadiers 6*0) 


484 


• Artillery. 

1 Sergean 6-Major (European) . . . .60 

6 Gunners (European) . . - . .8 

1 Jamadar . . . . . . .30 

1 Havaldar . . • - • • .15 

5 Naiks ....... 9 

6 Sarangs (bullock-sergeants) . . . .9 

5 Tindals (park-sergeants) .... 6*8 

35 Golandaz (native gunners) . . . . 6 to 8 

35 Khallasis (artillerymen, native) . . . 4 to 5 

62 Drivers, blacksmiths, etc. . - . . 4 to 6 


145 


1 The Ahgols (Aligola) were bodies of irregular foot armed according 
to the fancy of each individual, and without any sort of discipline. They 
consisted principally of Musalmans and aeq^uired their name from a habit 
of charging the enemy in a gol or mass, and invoking the aid of AH in the 
onset — Broughton’ s Letters, p. 50. 

7 E I G 
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A staflE of an accountant, clerks, armonrers^, etc,, was a&a 
attacked ; guns were drawn by 8 and tumbrils by 12 bul- 
locks. 


Cavalry* 


I Bisaldar • . v • 





B.S. 

. 40 

i Naib B.isald§r. • . 





. ZO 

4 Jamadars .... 





. 18^ 

4 LafEadars ..... 





. 

64 Troopers .... 

• 




. a 

1 Kettle-drummer 

. 




. 77 

Gunners (with 4 galloper guns) 

. 




. 8 


no 


Eacb regiment included a special body of 75 skirmisMng 
liorse. Two whole regiments of skirmishing horse were also 
attached to each brigade, the men getting higher pay. Each 
complete brigade numbered about 9,000 men and cost, at 
head-quarters, Rs, 66,000 a month, and when across the 
Chambal Es. 84,000, hattd being allowed at 50 per cent. The 
European officers received : — 

^ _ In Hindusttan Across the 

^ Chambal 


Colonel . . , 

Lieutenant- Colonel . 
Major 
Captain . 

Captain-Lieutenant . 
Lieutenant • • 

Rnsigns . 


Ks. 

Rs. 

3,000 

4,500 

2,000 

3,000 

1,200 

1,800 

400- 

600 

300 

450 

200 

300 

160 

225 


Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors wlien com- 
manding brigades drew Rs. 100 a month as table-aUowanoe. 
Many perquisites also existed such as free carriage of luggage, 
etc. Though the duties of all but the commander were far 
from onerous, the life was hazardous, and defeat meant loss 
of employment if not imprisonment and loss of Kfe. 


An interesting account of life in these battalions is given 
by Captain WiUiam Long, who was in Sutherland’s brigade. 
Long was much struch by the strict discipline, and remarhs 
on “ the seoimty of property that existed in the camps, the 
d/uihdiTis^ s shops and shrofEs or money-changers having 

thousands of gold muJiara piled up in large heaps to open 
view, exclusive of bags of rupees in great abundance : such a 
grand scene scarcely ever witnessed in towns and camps under 
British sway struck me foroibly.”i The officers dined in regu- 
lar messes. Long remarks particularly on one of the perquisites 
received by commanders of brigades. Being left in officiatmg 
comm^d in the absence of his superior officer he remarks : 
“ I did not hurry the brig ade on its march to Ujjain ; every 

^ Long., India B^vieWf 1840, Vol. I, 479. 
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moment placed about 500 rupees on my breakfast table 
besides wLat tbe jamadar of peons and spies miglit have 
secreted. I was content with what he brought me. The 
reader may suppose this was plunder. No, it was not : 
it arose from stated fees according to custom, given to the 
commanding ofl&cer of corps passing through the country to 
prevent plimder and obtain his protection, and the protection 
so paid for was strictly adhered to. Each sepoy employed 
on the safe-guard received extra allowance at the rate of 1 
rupee four annas and each horseman 2 rupees 8 annas, four- 
fifths of which went to the commanding oflS.cer.” 

In 1794: Mahadji Sindhia died and was succeeded by the 
youthful Daulat Rao. In 1795 De Boigne, whose health was 
failing, retired. His last words of advice to the young chief were 
to avoid a contest with the English and, rather than excite their 
jealousy and risk a war, to disband his battalions — advice 
which fell on deaf ears. De Boigne was succeeded by Pierre 
Cullier, better known as Perron. Perron had joined De Boigne 
in 1790 and rapidly rose in favour. He was a man of a very 
different stamp from his predecessors, and soon after his 
elevation alienated all confidence by the favour shown to 
Frenchmen who were promoted over the heads of other 
Europeans many years senior in the service. The disturbance 
with the Bais and Lakwa-Dada (1799), the battles of Jaipur, 
Seondha, Ujjain, Indore and Poona (1801) took place during 
his command. In 1803 Perron, fearing the results of war with 
the English, retired leaving the command to Louis Bour- 
quien. 

In 1803, before the outbreak of the war, Sindhia’s army 
consisted of five regular brigades numbering 37 battalions, 
five other independent corps of 35 battalions,^ and 41,500 
horse, regular and irregular.^ 


Brigades. 

Batts. 



Bemabks. 

1st, Louis Bourquien 

8 

7,000 

60 

Present at Delhi. 

2nd, G. Hessing 

i ^ 

5,600 

60 

Do. do. 

3rd, Pohlman 

3 ’ 

6,000 

80 

Annihilated at Assayew 

4th, Dudrenec 

7 

5,000 

70 

Agra and Laswari, 

5th, A Native corps 

7 

4,000 

• . 

Incomplete brig.ide. 

1 Dupont’s . 

4 

4,000 

26 

Fought at Assaye. 

2 Bro wnrigg’ s 

5 

2,250 

30 

At Agra and Lasw § j 

3 Begam Sumru’s . 

4 

2,000 

20 

At Assaye. 

4 J ean B. Pilose’ s . 

6 

3,000 

60 


5 Ambaji Inglia’s . 

16 

6,400 

84 



67 

45,260 

470 



1 W. Thorn. Memoir of the War in India (1803) p. 78. 

2 Y* Blacker. Memoir of the Op&raiions in 1818, p. 14, ^ 
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The destruction of the army by Lord Lake and Grenexal 
Wellesley has already been dealt with. A relaxation of 
discipUne and discontent among the oflS.cers had, before this 
contest, caused deterioration, and the battalions no longer 
formed the perfect machine that they formerly had, though 
still capable of fighting with the utmost staunchness and 
courage. Long, in his memoirs, mentions the dissensions 
between the French officers, the entire lack of cordiahty 
between them and their constant intrigues and finesse. 

The equipment and appearance of the regular battalions 
was far more complete and much smarter, than that of the 
Company’s regiments — a fact which was remarked on by Lord 
Lake. 

Reduction of By the Treaties of Sarji Anjangaon and Burhanpur, Sindhia 
the army, undertook to employ no European without the consent of the 
British Government, a stipulation which effectually reduced 
the efficiency of his army, although certain Europeans and 
Eurasians still remained in his service, notably Jean Baptiste 
Filose, whose corps still flaunted the tricolor of France, 
Alexander and Jacob. The want of discipHne and order 
rapidly increased, and Broughton in his “ Letters ” gives 
many instances of officers imprisoned by their men.^ Large 
bodies of Gusains joined the army about 1809 under Himmat 
Bahadur, afterwards well known as the ally of Ali Bahadur 
of Banda in the conquest of Bundelkhand. 

In 1817, when Sindhia undertook to co-operate against the 
Pindaris, his army numbered 14,250 horse, 15,750 foot and 
140 guns with 1,500 gunners or 31,500 fighting men. His com- 
manders were J. B. Filose, Bapu Sindhia, Jaswant Eao Bhau, 
Ambaji Pant and Anna Bakhshi. By the Treaty of 1844 
Sindhia’s army, which had become a mere undisciplined 
rabble manipulated by political agitators, was reduced to 9,000 
men, of whom not more than 3,000 were to be infantry, with 12 
field guns, 20 other kinds of guns and 200 gunners. The 
men comprising these troops were mostly Purbias from the 
United Provinces. 

In 1857-1858 the army joined with the mutinous 
troops of the Contingent, and Sindhia was himself forced to 
retire to Agra. In 1860 the force was increased to 5,000 
regular infantry, 6,000 cavalry and 36 guns with 300 gunners ; 
in 1860 the guns were increased to 48. In 1886 the regular 
Infantry was increased from 5000 to 8000. 

Present army The Military Department is in charge of the State Comman- 

staff. der-in-Chief . He is assisted by an Adjutant-General, Deputy 

Adjutant General, Quarter-master-General, and Deputy 


1 Letters : pages 49, 212, 214, 217, 227, 
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Assistant Quartermaster-General, the two’former controlling 
the drill, discipline and interior economy of the army, and 
the latter dealing with equipment, arms, ammunition and 
military stores. 

Other staff officers are the Ordnance Officer, the officer in 
charge of Engineering and Military Works, 3 Colonels on the 
Staff, the Inspector-General of Cavalry and Horse Artillery, 
and the Inspector-General of Infantry and Field Batteries. 

The constitution of the regiments and corps are the same 
as in British India. 

The State army is divided into two commands, the Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery command, and the Infantry and Field 
Battery command. The troops are distributed as below : — 


; 1st Command. 

2nd Command. 

Station. 

Imperial Service — 

1st and 3rd Regiments. 

Nil 



A. & B. H. batteries. 

Nil 

Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 
batteries. 

Imperial Service In- 
fantry, 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Regiments. 


Divided between 

Lashkar, Morar and 
\ Ujjain. 

Also Imperial Service 
Transport Corps. 

State Infantry — 

Isi, 2iid 3rd and 
4lli. 

j 

1 


A military district, called the Morar District, has been 
formed under a general officer. The district contains three 
stations — ^Morar cantonment, the District Head-quarters, Tha- 
tipur and Gwalior Fort, each being under a commanding officer 
who is assisted by a staff officer. The troops are also stationed 
at Lashkar and Ujjain, Karera and Ambah. 

AU grades are eligible for pension amounting ordinarily to 
i of the actual pay after 21 years’ service, and a superior 
pension of J the pay after 32 years of good service. Persons 
discharged before a pension is awardable, on account of mental 
or bodily disability, are granted cash bounties. Of late years 
at the option of the pensioner the Darbar has made grants of 
culturable land, on a low assessment, in lieu of half the cash 
payment due to the sepoy. 

Besides these regular forces the Darbar has irregular forces 
consisting of the Huzrat Paigah, Zari PotTca^ Risala Ehhdny 
Pagnavis% and Silahddrl, The Silahddn is employe^^ mainly 
in the zilas and parganas. 


Conditions 

services. 


Irregular^r. 
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Subsidiary 
and contin- 
genb forces. 


Imperial 

Service. 


By the treaty of'Burhanpur (1804) Sindhia undertook to 
accept a subsidiary British force of 6,000 regular infantry with 
its complement of artUlery ; the force to be stationed near the 
Gwalior border. The up-keep was defrayed from the revenues 
of certain lands ceded by Sindhia. At the same time he engag- 
ed to maintain an auxiliary force of 6,000 infantry and 10,000 
cavalry to co-operate with the British if called on to do so. 

In 1817 Sindhia undertook to raise a body of 5,000 auxiliary 
horse, to be maintained from certain assignments of revenue. 
On the termination of the war it was reduced to 2,000 horse, 
but as the cost was excessive it was further reduced in 1820. 
In 1833 it was again reorganised and a cash contribution made 
for its up-keep. 

In 1844, by the Treaty of Gwalior, it was arranged that a 
contingent force of 6,000 calvalry, 3,000 infantry and 32 guns 
with 200 gunners commanded by British officers should be sta- 
tioned in Gwalior territory, and maintained from the revenues 
of certain lands ceded for this purpose. The force was sta- 
tioned at Morar (the head-quarters), Sipri and Agar. 

In 1857 the force mutinied, and the present regiments of 
Central India Horse were in part formed from the remains of 
this contingent and, in accordance with the Treaty of 1860, 
stationed within Gwalior territory. Towards the up-keep of 
these troops the Darbar,pays Es. 54,054 yearly. 

In 1887 the celebrated offer of troops by the Nizam led to 
the formation of Imperial Service Corps in all large states. The 
Gwalior Darbar now maintains three regiments of cavalry, two 
battalions of infantry and a transport corps. These troops 
are commanded by native officers, but are inspected periodi- 
cally by Indian Army officers appointed by Government for 
this purpose. 


SECTION IX.— POLICE. 

(Table XXIV.) 

Until 1853 no distinction existed between the military and 
police, the same body of men serving in both capacities. A 
section of the army was set apart for police duties and called 
the GiTa% a name by which the pohce are stiU known in some 
districts. The mention of the words Barhanddz, Kotwdl, etc., 
in old records mdicates- that there were organized local bodies 
which looked after the safety of district officials, but their 
duties do not seem to have been well defined. 

These men were paid either by the Darbar or by th^ ijdra^ 
ddrs. At Lashkax a special body of Mewatis was enlisted for 
watch and ward. In 1853, when the ijafaddfi system was 
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abolished, regular chauhldars were appointed. The police 
regulations of 1853 do not make any distinction between 
cognizable and noncognizable offences, the police being 
empowered to arrest in all cases. Police functions were also 
combined with the judicial powers. The staff consisted of 
chayMddTS^ constables, thdnaddrs and hotwdU for the city and 
zilas who acted under the district officials. 

In 1874 the force was reorganised and a distinction 
made between cognizable and noncognizable offences, but 
police and magisterial powers remained united, and the 
district officers continued to control the police in their 
charges. On the death of Maharaja Jayaji Eao the Coun- 
cil of Regency turned their attention to police reform. The 
judicial powers hitherto exercised by the police were abolished, 
and the force reorganised and placed under a ndih-dlwdn as 
Inspector-General, At the same time a Deputy Inspector-Gen- 
eral and Superintendents, Court Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
were appointed and their duties clearly defined. In 1889 a 
Police Manual was issued. In 1895, when the present Chief 
assumed administrative powers, he placed the frant police 
under the sar-subah and abolished the posts of Inspector- 
General and Deputy Inspector-General. The zila Superinten- 
dent was made assistant sdhah in charge of police with limited 
powers of making arrest. In 1903 the poHce were again re- 
organised. The post of Inspector-General was revived and the 
police taken out of the hands of the district officials. 

The police were again reorganised in 1906. An Inspector- Present 
General is at the head of the Department with a personal assist- wganisaiion, 
ant and staff. District Superintendents are posted to each zila 
assisted by an Inspector in the zilas of Bhind, Tonwarghar, 

Sheopur, Ifarwar, Isagarh, Shajapur and Mandasor. The 
Superintendents are immediately under the suhahs^ who are 
called Assistant Inspector-Generals and are made responsible 
for the administration and the working of the police in their 
respective charges. 

The sar-subah of Malwa is styled Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police for Malwa and is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of that branch, A new Police Manual has been brought 
in force from the 1st of July 1906. 

The force consists of 8,900 men maintained at an annual 
cost of 10 lakhs. Recruiting depdts are established in Isagarh 
and Ujjain and Gwalior. The recruits are enlisted and trained 
for a feed period and then sent to the zUas according to local 
requirements, A police training school has also been opened, 
and students who pass an examination at the school are 
admitted as Sub-Inspectors of the third grade. No one can 
obtain the post of a Sub-Inspector unless he has passed the 
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Jails. 

(Table 

XXYI) 


school examination. Head Constables desiring promotions to 
the grade of Sab-Inspectors are required to pass the exa- 
Dodnation. 

Public Prosecutors have also been appointed to prosecute 
police cases. 

Jails were formerly managed by the judicial authorities and 
controlled by the Chief Justice. In 1893, however, they were 
placed under a Jail Superintendent. Three central jails, six 
zila jails and 62 'pargana jails have been established. The Cen- 
tral jails are at Lashkar, Bhairongarh (near Ujjain) and Mun- 
gaoli. Hospital Assistants attend to the health of the inmates 
in all the j ails. The Superintendent of Jails goes on tour annu- 
ally to inspect the working and discipline. The zila jails are at 
Ujjain, Mandasor, Bhander, Slpri, Sabalgarh and Ambah. 

The expenditure on jails on 1904-1905 was Es. 83,306, the 
cost per prisoner being Es. 16 per annum. 

Since 1903 the control of the jails has been taken from the 
Judicial Department. 

The central jails manufacture carpets, woollen rugs, saris, 
etc. Eugs made at the central jail at Lashkar received a cer- 
tificate of merit at the exhibition held at Ahmadabad in 1902. 
Other industries carried on are the making of furniture, black- 
smith’s and printing work and the manufacture of aluminium 
ware. jails make tdtpattis, darts, blankets and khddi 
cloth. 

All products are disposed of by public sale, and in 1905 
valued Es. 68,842, as against an expenditure on up-keep of 
Es. 93,979-4-9. 


SECTION X.— EDUCATION. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Previous to 1846 there seem to have been no State schools 
in existence. In 1853, during the ministry of Sir Dinkar 
Eao, some schools were established in the districts, and 
by 1857 the number of pupils throughout the State was 
2,653. Maharaja-Jayaji Eao, on attaining his majority in 1860, 
paid great attention to the subject of education, and annual ex- 
penditure rose from Es.^" 9,000 to Es. 17,000. In 1854 the 
teaching of English had been introduced, but it was of an , 
elementary description. A regular Educational Department 
was formed under Sir Michael Eilose, the present Chief Secre- 
tary, in„ 1863. In 1888 the status of the Lashkar school was ' 
raised to that of a high school, and in 1893 the institutions at 
Lashkar and Ujjain were affiliated to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. In 1891 there were 143 schools in the State. In 1895 , 
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wlien Mr. J. W, D. Jolinstone was appointed Inspector- 
General of Education, 188 schools had been established, includ- 
ing two colleges with high schools attached, 16 Anglo- 
Vernacular schools and 170 Village schools. The present 
Maharaja who has always shown a special interest in the 
spread of education of girls as well as of boys has increased 
the number of schools considerably. One college at Lashkar 
with a high school attached to it, 3 high schools at Ujjain, 
Morar and Bhilsa, 21 middle schools, and 371 village schools 
have now (1906) been opened. Besides these many special 
schools have been started, including a service school for 
Training officials, ^ardars school for the sons of Sardars. 

Two papers, namely, Gwalior Gazette and tte 
Prata'p are published weekly, on Saturday and Wednesday 
respectively. The former is an official paper containing State 
orders, etc., only, which made its first appearance in 1851. In 
the beginning it was published in Urdu and Hindi and then in 
Urdu alone. Since 1901: it has been published in Hindi and 
English. 

The J ay ajl Pratap is a non-official English and Hindi paper 
started in commemoration of the late Maharaja Jayaji Rao 
Sindhia and contains all kinds of articles, news (local and 
general), essays and reviews of general interest. 

There are several societies at Lashkar, of which the Ka- 
yastha temperance society, Gwalior Band of Hope and the 
Vaishya sahba are the most important. 


SECTION XL— MEDICAL. 

(Table XXVII.). 

V/estern methods of surgery and medicine were practically, 
unknown until introduced by the Council of Regency in 1887, 
when Colonel A. M. Crofts, T.M.S., who had been appointed 
guardian and medical officer to the present Maharaja, organis- 
ed a medical department. The people were at first strongly 
prejudiced against European mefficines, but by degrees this 
prejudice was overcome. Now both hospitals and charitable 
dispensaries are resorted to freely. 

Hospitals and dispensaries have been opened throughout 
the State. In 1899 His Excellency Lord Curzon opened the 
Jayaji Rao Memorial Hospital. This hospital is located in a 
large handsome building, and contains accommodation for 75 
male and 75 female patients, and is provided with a fine operat- 
ing room, well equipped with modern appliances. In 
connection with the Victoria scholarship fund, classes for the 
training of native dais (midwives) were opened in 1902. 
In 1905 the class was attended by 31 dais. 
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VaccinatioD. 


A comparative statement of ont-door and in-door patients 
treated during the last five years is given below : — 


Years. 

Number 

treated. 

Total 0 

Major. 

PEBATIONS. 

Minor. 

1900-01 

136,433 

467 

6,107 

1901-02 

139,343 

477 

5,327 

1902-03 

151,233 

437 

6,109 

1903-04 

149,882 

447 

6,241 

1904-05 

143,800 

449 

6,105 


Vaccination in northern Gwalior was organized in 1887. 
The number of children vaccinated from 1887 to 1891 was 
115,896, from 1892 to 1896 was 216,828 and from 1897 to 
1901 was 298,850. Number vaccinated in 1905 was 58,992 
as against 71,921 in the previous year. Of these, 57,535 
were of primary vaccination with 98-58 per cent, of suc- 
cessful cases ; while 1,457 with 79-75 per cent, of successful 
cases were of re-vaccination. 

The cost per head of successful vaccination was during 
the year Re. 0-1-6 against Be. 0-1-3 during the previous year. 
This is for northern Gwalior, while in Malwa the number 
vaccinated in 1905 was 3,546 as against 4,070 in the previous 
year. Of these, 3,456 were of primary vaccination with 
95*24 per cent, of successful cases, while 90 with 90*66 per 
cent, of successful cases were of re- vaccination. 

The cost per head of successful vaccination was during 
the year Re. 0-6-8 against Re. 0-6-3 in the previous year. 


SECTION XII.— SURVEY. 

The first survey undertaken in the State was carried 
out in northern Gwalior in 1871. 

This survey was made with the dori, a rope 100 yards 
long with leather knots indicating gatthds. On this survey 
village maps and papers were prepared and a 25 years’ set- 
tlement was made. 

In Malwa aU the districts except J^imach were surveyed 
for the first time in 1879 with the chain and plane table 
and a 10 years’ settlement based upon it in 1881. 

” A re-vised s-oxvey was carried out bet-ween 1890 and 
1893 in northern Gwalior, and in 1896 a theodolite survey 
was carried out in Malwa. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 

(TABLES VIII— XXXI.) 

The Gwalior State, as has heen already mentioned, is divided for 
administrative purposes into two sections, northern Gwalior and 
Malwa, the first section being controlled immediately from headquarters 
and the latter through a Sar-subah with headquarters at Ujjain. 

There are in all 11 zilas and 42 'parganas. 


Name. 

Area. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Population. 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Head- 

quarters. 

Northern Gwalior . 

17 , 019-96 

16 

6,238 

2 , 069,421 

Lakhs. 

52*1 

Lashkar, 

I. — GwaliorGird Zila 

i.5i3’25 

5 

617 

325.391 

5-8 

Antri. 

^ 1, Gwalior gird . 

485*25 

4 

209 

193,060 

1*6 

Lashkar. 

2. Mastiira 

388*00 

1 

142 

51,791 

1*6 

B hi tar war. 

3. Pichhor 

640*00 

, , 

266 

80,540 

2*6 

Pichhor, 

II. — ^Tonwarghar . 

I . 833 91 

I 

701 

367,716 

11*2 

Jora, 

1. Ambah 

494*00 

, , 

193 

137,005 

3*0 

Ambah. 

2. Goliad . 

269^00 

1 

99 

43,928 

2*3 

Gohad. 

3. Jora 

674*91 

, , 

221 

99,321 

3*4 

Jora. 

4. Niirabad 

406*00 

, , 

188 

87,462 

2*5 

Nurabad. 

III.— Bhind . 

I.S54-0 

2 

819 

394.461 

12 

Bhind. 

1 . Phander 

227*60 

1 

126 

52,856 

2*3 

Bhander, 

2. Bbind . 

672*00 

1 

271 

149,647 

3*9 

Bhind, 

3. Lahar . 

390*40 

... 

211 

111,869 

2*9 

Lahar. 

4, Mahgaon 

364-00 

^ , 

211 

80,089 

2*9 

Mahgaon. 

IV, — Sheopur 

2,861 *56 

3 

716 

2 x 4,624 

8*1 

Sabalgarh, 

1. Bijaipur 

1,070*22 

. . 

205 

63,179 

1*6 

Bijaipur. 

2. Sabalgarh 

38,484 

1 

201 

73,271 

3*1 

Sabalgarh. 

3 , Sheopiir 

1,406*50 

2 

310 

78,174 

i 3*4 

Sheopur. 

V. — Narwar 

4 , 041*02 

2 

1,306 

398,298 

6*6 

Sipri. 

1 Karera . 

712*20 

1 

241 

92,689 

1 1*6 

Harera. 

2 , Kolaras 

975*620 


297 

79,646 

1*7 

Kolaras. 

3. Pichhor 

851*0 

1 

303 

106,043 

1*4 

Pichhor, 

4. Sipri 

1,602*20 


465 

119,920 

1*9 

Sipri, 

VI.— Bhilsa 

1 , 625*00 

1 

708 

120,189 

3*4 

Bhilsa. 

1 . Basoda • 

976*00 

, , 

396 

65,896 

1*7 

Baaoda. 

2. Bhilsa . 

649*00 

1 

312 

54,293 

1*7 

Bhilsa. 

VII. — Isagarh 

3 ^591 ’22 

2 

1,371 

248,742 

5 

Bajranggarh, 

1. Bajranggarh . 

i 1,219*84 

1 

384 

69,660 

1 

Bajranggarh, 

2. Isagarh 

962*49 

. . 

328 

67,781 

1*8 

Isagarh. 

3. Kumbhraj 

663*00 

. . 

286 

50,260 

1*2 

Chanchora. 

4. Mungaoli 

845*89 

1 

373 

61,061 

1 

Mungaoli. 

Malwa • 

8 , 021*12 

9 

3,300 

863,580 

39*9 

Ujjain. 

I. — Ujjain ZUa 

1,505*42 

3 

667 1 

209,670 

10*6 

Ujjain. 

1 . Barnagar 

388*99 

1 

169 ! 

50,153 

2*8 

Barnagar. 

2 . Khaohraud . 

632*05 

1 

240 

60,410 

4*8 

Khachraud. 

3. Ujjain . 

684*38 

1 

268 

99,107 

3 

Ujjain, 
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Name. 


Area. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Population. 

Laud 

Revenue. 

Head- 

quarters. 

II. — Shajapur 


s-ass'iss 

3 

1.318 

348,747 

Lacks. 

i6*6 

Shajapur. 

1. Agar 


484-20 

1 

223 

62,790 

2*6 

Agar. 

2, Nalkbera 


327*24 

, , 

152 

36,920 

2*2 

Nalkhera. 

3. Shajapur 


416 -78 

1 

215 

61,843 

2*4 

Shajapur. 

4. Shujdpur 


664-00 

1 

244 

68,637 

4*1 

Shujalpnr, 

5. Sonkach 


1,149*43 

, , 

359 

96,626 

3*4 

Sonkachh. 

6. Susner . 


304-00 


125 

31,931 

2-0 

Susner. 

11. — Mandasor 


1,878*61 

3 

850 

208,737 

11*1 

Mandasor. 

1. Bhaugarli 


186*80 


60 

23,821 

2*0 

Bhaj?uarh. 

2. Gangapur 


126*04 

, , 

10 

9,003 

0*1 

Gangapur. 

3. Jawad . 


362*96 

1 

166 

38,168 

1*1 

Jawad. 

4. Mandasor 


335*76 

1 

150 

57,587 

3*4 

Mandasor. 

5. Nahargarh 


363*75 

. , 

171 

30,650 

2*4 

Nahargarh. 

6. Nimach 


375* 8 


183 

35,239 

1*4 

Nimach. 

7 . Singoli . 


227*52 

, , 

110 

*14,269 

0*7 

Singoli. 

IV. — Amjhera 


1,301*44 

, , 

465 

96,426 

1*6 

Amjhera. 

1. Amjhera 


947*04 

, , 

321 

67,512 

0*8 

Amjhera. 

2. Bakaner 


354*4 

, , 

144 

28,914 

0*8 

Bakaner. 

Prant Deccan 


(no villages 

but ce 

rtain paym 

ents) 

0*2 


Grand Total for the 
State 

25,041*08 

25 

9,538 

933 >ooi 

92*2 L 

ashkar. 


Situation, Gwalior gird zila. — The home zila of the State lies be- 

bo^d^ies. " 'tween 25° 44' and 26° 25' north latitude and 77° 45' and 78° 43 
east longitude, its greatest length from north to south being 
50 miles and from east to west 59. It has a total area of 
1513*25 square miles about the size of the Duchy of 
Brunswick. To its north and west lies the zila of Tonwarghar ; 
to the south the Narwar zila ; and to the east the Bhind 
zila and Datia State. 


Physical The country to the north and east of the chief town 

aspects. forms a tevel alluvial plain covered with dumat, pwrua and 
Tcabar soil. To the south, however, the plain gives place 
to a series of hills, branches of the Vindhyas, the soil, except 
in valleys and depressions, being of little agricultural value. 


Eivers and 
lakes. 


Eorest. 


Minerals. 


The only important river is the Sind ; other streams 
are the Parbati, BesU, Morar, Nun, Sankh, Chhachhundar, 
and Asan. The zila also possesses 469 tanks, those at Eaipur, 
Motijhil, Tekanpur and Mastura being of some size. 

The hills are covered with jungle containing stunted 
teak, terminalia, acacia and other or^nary varieties, not of 
any great commercial value. 

The sandstone of the surrounding hills is largely quar- 
ried for building purposes, while in early days iron ore was 
worked at Par hiU {26° 2' N.— 78°.5' E.), Mangor (25° 54' 
N— 78° 19' E.) and Santao (26° 6' N.— 78° 10' E.). 
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Large game is plentiful, and shooting preserves have been Fauna, 
made at Singhpur, Panniar, Sakhyavilas, Kulaith, Tekanpur, 
and Susera. 

No special breeds are reared. The census taken in 1905 Live -stock, 
gave 49,497 bullocks, 62,608 cows, 24,393 buffaloes, 2,477 
horses, colts and fillies, 2,226 asses, and 75,695 sheep and 
goats. Ploughs with two bullocks numbered 19,723 ; and 
carts 5,797. 

The climate varies markedly from that of Malwa. The Climate 
hot season is very oppressive, the loo or hot wind, which 
blows during summer, raising the temperature considerably 
and maintaining it at a high level even at night, a tempera- 
ture of over 100° being by no means uncommon. In the 
cold weather the average temperature is far lower than in 
M^wa. 

The average recorded rainfall is 24 inches. 

The history is dealt with in the Gwalior and Lashkar History, 
town accounts, as well as in the general historical section 
of the State. 

By the re-organisation of 1904 the 'parga/nas forming this The people. 
zUa have been altered making it impossible to give a full 
accoimt of the census results. 

The total population amounts to 325,391 persons, giving 
a density of 215 to the square mile; or excluding urban 
area a density of 120. Of the population 174,201 were males 
and 151,190 females, or 87 women to 100 men. 

According to religions there were 273,551 or 84 per cent. EeUgiong. 
Hindus, 38,816 or 12 per cent. Musalmans, 4,465 Jains, 8,153 
Animists, 398 Christians, and 8 others. 

The zila contains four towns, Lashkar including Brigade Towns and 
(102,626), Morar (19,142), Gwalior (16,807), and Karaia ^ 

(4,989), and 617 villages. 

Of the latter 529 have a population of under 500 ; 58 of 
500 to 1,000 ; and 30 of over 1,000. 

The re-ofganisation makes comparison with- early figures Agriculture, 
impossible. The total cultivated area in 1905 was 209,356 
acres or 24 per cent. 

The Icharlf and rdhi harvests are both sown, and in 1905 HsOTests 
occupied 95,821 and 124,985 acres respectively. The cMef ““P®* 
crops at the hhcmf are rice 9,070 acres, ^owa/r 3,202, bajra 
2,644 ; and at the rdbi gram 51,879 acres, wheat 12,820 and 
barley 772. 

Til covering 16,682 acres is the only important oil-seed ; 
hemp occupies about 80 acres, tobacco 600, and of subsidiary 
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food crops, peas and mas%r 4,000 acres and urad, m^ng 
and moth 670. 

Irrigation. The irrigated area is increasing steadily, and averages 
28,000 acres. The actuals are given below : — 


Year. 

Irrigated 
area in 
acres. 

Percentage on 
cultivated 
area. 

1900-01 

16,018 

10 

1901 02 

25,784 

18 

1902-03 

23,740 

14 

1903-04 

33,096 

15 

1904-06 

40,591 

19 

Average 

27,846 

15 


This tract has been known to suffer from famine in 1784-5 
1897, 1900 and 1905. 

Trade and The presence of four large towns and the facilities afforded 
routes. by railways and roads makes this zila by far the most import- 
ant as regards commerce and trade. 

Food grain, jaggery, gM, til, and building stone are the 
principal local exports, and sugar, salt, kerosine oil, piece- 
goods and hardware the chief imports. 

The fine cloth made locally has a certain reputation, 
while the products of the stone carving industry is well known. 

A paper null and a tailoring establishment have been 
opened. The State workshops also turn out furniture and 
metal work. 

Lashkar, Pichhor, and Simaria are the main trade centres. 


Adminis- 

trsttiou. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the Gwalior 
Light Railways serve the zila. The former has stations 
at Gwahor, Morar road, Sitholi, Antri and Dabra, and the 
latter at Gwalior, Morar, Bhadroh, Lashkar, Panniar, Ghati- 
gaon, Renhat and Mohona. The Agra-Bombay, Gwalior- 
Jhansi, Gwalior-Btawah, Lakshar-Singhpur, and Gwalior- 
Morar metaUed roads traverse the zila. 

The zila is in charge of a subah who has his headquarters 
at Antri. He is s^iZa-magistrate and chief revenue officer 
being assisted by harmsdars in charge of 'pa/rganas, by a 
Bodr amm as chief civil judicial officer, and a Superinten- 
dent of Police. 


Subdivisions. ^ The zila now contains three pa/rganas, Gwalior gird (com- 
prising the former pargana of Gwalior gird and three villages 
of the Susera pa/rgana), Pichhor (comprising Pichhor and 
Antri) and Mastura (comprising Aron and BMtarwar). 
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The present revenue amounts to Rs. 6 ’8 lakhs derived Revenue, 
from land and 3 ’6 from miscellaneous sources. 

The 'pargana police number 1,673, excluding the special Police and 
police in charge of Lashkar and Gwalior towns. Three 
thanas and 17 outposts are manned by the force which is 
in charge of a Superintendent. The Central Jail is used as a 
District J ail. 


Imperial post offices are located at Gwalior Railway 
station, Gwalior Residency, Janak-tal and Morar Railway and^lJ^one. 
station, and State offices at Antri Bhitarwar, Pichhor, 

Aron, Gwalior, Lashkar, Morar, and Ghatigaon. 

The only telegraph offices other than railway offices are 
at Janak-tal, and Gwalior Residency. A telephone system 
connects Lashkar, Gwalior, Morar and Gwahor Residency. 

Lashkar and Gwalior have municipalities. Municipality. 


There are 108 schools in the zila besides the Victoria Educatio j 
College at Lashkar ; of these 12 are in the chief town. 

The zila has two dispensaries besides hospitals in the MedicaL 
towns. 


Gwalior gird Pargana. — ^This pargana lies round the 
chief town between 3' and 26*^ 24/ north latitude and 77^^ 
52' and 78° 34' east longitude, having an area of 485*25 square 
miles, of which 29*88 are alienated in jdglrs. The headquarters 
are at Lashkar. 

It is bounded on the north by the Nurabad pargana ; on 
the east by Pichhor pargana ; on the south by Mastura pargana; 
and on the west by Jora pargana. 

The Asan, Sankh, Sonrekha, Besli, Morar, and Sukh-nadi 
are its chief streams. The tanks at Raipur, Birpur, Shankar- 
pur, Aja'pir, Barhai and Sagar-tal, and the Moti-jhil are 
large sheets of water. The average rainfall is 30 inches. 

In 1901 the population was 90,434 (excluding Lashkar and 
Brigade), comprising 74,514 Hindus, 11,990 Musalmans, 
1,128 Jains, 2,663 Animists, 138 Christians, and 1 other. In- 
cluding Lashkar and Brigade the population was 193,060. 

The four towns of Lashkar (89,154), Brigade (23,472)» 
Gwalior (16,807), and Morar (19,142) and 209 villages are 
situated in the pargana. 

Of the total Khdlsd area of 455*37 square miles, 60,639 
acres or 35 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand is 
1*6 lakhs. A kamdsddr assisted by a ndib-kamdsddr is in 
charge, the former being a 2nd class magistrate. The police 
force numbers 86 men (excluding town police), under a sub- 
inspector, distributed through 1 thdna and 5 outposts. 
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The Great Indian Peninsula railway traverses the pargana 
for 10 miles, with stations at Gwalior, Sitholi and Morar road ; 
the Light Railway has stations at Gwalior, Lashkar, Panniar, 
Bhadroli and Morar. 

The Agra-Bombay, Gwalior Etawah, Gwalior- Jhansi? 
Lashkar- Singhpur and Gwalior-Morar roads run through this 
pargana, 

Mastura pargana . — K pargana lying between 25° 42' and 
26°87' north latitude and 77° 45' and 78° 25' east longitude, 
with an area of 388 square miles, of which 15 are alienated 
in jdglrs. The headquarters are at Bhitarwar. 

On the north it is bounded by Gwalior gird and the Pich- 
hor pargana ; on the east by Datia state ; on the south by Nar- 
war zila ; and on the west by Sheopur zila. 

The Sind, Nun, and eastern Parbati are the only import- 
ant streams. At Mastura there is a tank of some size. The 
rainfall averages 25 inches. 

The p'opulation at the last Census amounted to 51,791 
souls, among whom Hindus numbered 45,978, Musalmans 
1,452, Jains 838, Animists 3,522, others 1. The town of 
Karaia (4,989) and 142 villages lie in the pargana. 

The Tchdlsd area amounts to 373 square miles, including 
57,097 acres of cultivated land or 24 per cent, on this area. 
The revenue demand is 1*6 lakhs The Tcamdsdd/r in charge 
is a 2nd class magistrate, a ndih-Jcamdsdar assisting him. 
The police, under a sub-inspector, number 172 men. One 
til na and 4 outposts are situated in the pargana. The 
Sipri section of the Light Railway traverses the pargana 
with stations at Ghatigaon, Rehat, and Mohona; while the 
Agra-Bombay road also runs through it. 

Pichhor pargana. — ^A pargana situated in 25° 48' and 
26 15 north latitude and 78° 6' and 78° 43' east longitude. 
Its area is 640 square miles,' 106 being alienated ixijdgl'n. The 
headquarters are at Pichhor, On the north the Mahgaon 
and Gwalior gird parganas bound it ; on the east the Sind 
river ; on the south the Mastura pargana; and on the west 
Gwalior gird. 

The Sind, Chhachhundar, and Nun are its important 
streams. The average rainfall is 24 inches. 

The pop^ation in 1901 amounted to 80,540 persons, Hin- 
dus numbering 75,133, Musalmans 2,882, Jains 455, Aninhsts 
2,096, and others 4. 

The possesses 266 villages. 

The Tchdlsd area of 534 square mUes includes 91,620 acres 
or 27 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand is 
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2*8 lakhs. A hamasdar^ who is a 2nd class magistrate, is 
in charge, assisted by a ndih-ham sddr. The police number 
180 men under a sub-inspector, and are distributed through 
2 thdnas and 7 outposts. 

The G-reat Indian Peninsula railway has stations in the 
district at Antri and Dabra. The Gwalior- Jhansi and Pichhor- 
Arrosi metaUed roads also traverse it. 

Tonwarghar {Tonrgkdr) zila. — This zila lies between 25° 
49' and 26° 52' north latitude and 77° 32' and 78° 42' east 
longitude. It has an area of 1833*91 square miles rather 
larger than Brunswick (1,418) ; its greatest length from north 
to south is 84 miles and from east to west 71. 

On the north it is bounded by the Chambal river, which 
separates it from the Dholpur State and the Agra District of 
the United Provinces ; on the east by the Bhind zila ; on the 
south by Gwalior gird ; and on the west by the Sabalgarh 
'pargana. 

The whole zila lies in the alluvial tract formed by the valley 
of the Chambal. The prevailing soils are parua and habar. 
The principal rivers are the Chambal, Kunwari and its tribu- 
tary the Asan. The zila contains also 354 tanks, of which 
those at Porsa and Barthara are of considerable size. 

The local breed of cows and goats is held in some estima- 
tion. The Census "of live-stock made in 1905 shewed 100,980 
bullocks, 72,658 cows, 4,197 he-buffaloes, 39,100 she-buSaloes, 
79,375 horses, colts and fillies, 4,882 asses and 79,129 sheep 
and goats. 

The climate is subject to extremes, the hot weather in 
particular being very trying. The average rainfall is 24 
inches. 

This zila combines the two zilas of Tonwarghar and 
Sikarwarl. These names are those of two tracts. The 
Tonwarghar tract takes its name from the Tonwar clan of 
Eajputs^. This clan is one of the 36 royal races given by Tod. 
They were in the 11th century the rulers of Delhi, from 
which place they were driven out by the Chauhans in 1151. 
From this time on until Bir Singh Deo Tonwara, in the time 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji, seized Gwalior, where they ruled until 
1517, nothing is known about the 

The last representative of the ruling house fell at Panipat 
in 1626. Since that time they have remained only petty land- 
holders. 


1 See Gwalior town. 
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Language. 


Agriculture, 


Harvest 

and 

oropa. 


Irrigation, 


The Silcarwars are apparently a branch of the Badgujars, 
who gave their name to this tract in which they settled. 

This zila was created in 1904 by combining those of Tonwar- 
ghar and Sikarwari. The population in 1901 amounted to 
367,716 souls, giving a density of 200 per square mile. Males 
numbered 201,212 and females 166,504, giving a ratio of 83 
females to 100 males. 

The zila contains one town Gohad (5,343) and 701 villages. 
Classified by religions there were 335,625 Hindus, forming 91 
percent, of the population, 11,654 Musalmans, 4,800 Jains, 
15,632 Animists and 5 Christians. 

Three local dialects are employed in the zila. Tonwarghari 
was in 1901 spoken by 131,966 or 78 per cent, of the population 
of the former zila of Tonwarghar, and by 10,360 or 6 per cent, 
of the Sikarwar zila. Jadomati was used by 12,900 or 7 per 
cent, in Tonwarghar, and Sikarwari was the speech common in 
Sikarwar, being that of 156,180 or 85 per cent, of its popida- 
tion. 

The total cultivated area amounts to about 500,000 acres, 
being in 1903-04, 513,537 acres, and in 1904-05, 507,808 or 50 
and 49 per cent, on the total kMlsa area, and 64 per cent on 
the total hJtdlsa, area capable of cultivation. 

Both harvests are sown the actual area at the Tchanf in 
1904-05, being 247,794 acres, and at the rahi 405,083. The 
chief hhanf crops are rice 5,944 acres, hdjm 5,612 and jowdr 
675 ; at the mhi gram 180,272, wheat 17,818 and barley 2,807. 

Til is the only important oilseed covering 7,553 acres ; 
tobacco occupies 3,500 and gmja 61 acres ; the subsidiary 
crops, urad, mmg, and moth cover 13,190, and peas and masur 
830 acres. 

The irrigated area in the last two years are given 
below : — 



Tears. 



Acres irrigated. 

Percentage on * 
total cultivated 
area. 

1903-04 

.' . . . 

. 

. 

28,784 

6 

1904-05 

• 

• 

• 

41,067 

8 


Wheat, barley and gram are chiefly irrigated, besides gar-^ 
den produce* 


Rsierences : J.B.A. VIII, 693 ; XXXI, 404 ; C.A.S.R, II, 324. Crookes : 
Tribes, suh voce. Tomer and B^dgujar, Cunningham : Cows of Medicsval 
Indiq. Tod : Eijasthan. I, 76, 81, IK). 
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The zila suffered from scarcity in 1897 ; and in 1905 
famine attacked the tract causing great distress. 

Trade is in a fairly flourishing condition, owing td the 
railways which traverse the zila. Food grains, gh% tilli and 
linseed are exported in some quantity from Morena station. 

A good deal of building stone is also exported from this station 
and Bamor. 

The Great Indian Peninsula railway traverses the zila 
with stations at Morena, Hetampur, Nurabad and Bamor 
and the Bhind section of the Gwalior Light railway 
with stations at Sanichara and Nonera, and the Sabalgarh 
section with stations at Bamor, f^umaoli, Jora and Sikroda. 

The metalled roads from Agra to Bombay, Gwalior to 
Efcawah, Morena to Sabalgarh, Morena to Mahgaon, and Har- 
wansi to Baghchini also pass through the charge. 

A subah is in charge of the zila with kamasddrs under him Administra- 
in charge of 'parganas. The subah is 2:t7a-magistrate and chief 
revenue ofi6.cer, while the hamdsddrs are subordinate magis- 
trates of the 2nd class and munsif. The highest judicial 
authority in the zila is the sadr-amln. 

The zila contains four parganas with headquarters at Subdivisions; 
Ambah, Gohad, Jora and Nurabad. The big jdglr of Pa- 
hargarh is also situated in this zila. The jdgirddr has certain 
limited powers of administration within his holding. 

The present revenue demand is 11*2 lakhs for the hhdlsd Revenue, 
area. The miscellaneous revenue amounts to about Rs. 

74,000. 

The regular police number 1,016 men under a Superintend Police and 
dent at headquarters and sub-inspectors in parganas. They 
are distributed through 9 thmas and 32 outposts. 

An Imperial oflS.ce has been opened at Morena, and State Post amd 
offices at Ambah, Aino, B^hchini, Gohad, Gormi, Hetampur, telegraph 
Jora, Jigni, Morena. Nurabad, Porsa and Sumaoli. 

At Morena and Jora municipalities have control of the Municipality 
town. The zila contains 69 schools. Three dispensaries have Education, 
been opened in the charge. Medical. 

Ambah pargana. — The Ambah pargana lies between 26° 

28' and 26° 52' north latitude and 78° 8'* and 78° 36' east 
longitude, with an area of 494 square miles, of which 134*51 are 
alienated. Ambah is the headquarters. It is bounded on 
the north by the Ohambal, separating it from Dholpur and 
the Agra district ; on the east by the Bhind pargana ; on the 
south by the Gohad pargana ; and on the west by the 
Nvrabad pargana. 
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The only important rivers are the Chambal, Kunwari and 
Asan. The tank at Porsa is of some size. The average rain- 
fall amounts to 22 inches. 

The population in 1901 numbered 137,005 souls, of whom 
130,871 were Hindus, 3,332 Musalmans, 2,744 Jains, 56 Ani- 
mists and others 2. The 'pargana contains 193 villages. 

The hJialsd area of 359*49 square miles comprises 122,172 
acres or 56 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 3 lakhs. 

A 'kamasda/r who is a 2nd class magistrate, and is assisted 
by a ndih-hamdsdar^ is in charge of the pargana. The police 
number 247 men in charge of a sub-inspector. They are dis- 
tributed through 2 tJidnas and 15 outposts. 

No railways cross the pargana^ which is served only by the 
Mahgaon-Morena metalled road (22 miles). 

Gohad pargana. — This pargana lies between 25° 41' and 
26° 17' north latitude and 78° 16' and 78° 41' east longitude. 
It has an area of 259 square miles. The headquarters are at 
Gohad. On the north it is bounded by the Ambah, Bhind and 
Mahgaon parganas ; on the east by Mahgaon ; on the south by 
Gwalior gird ; and on the west by Ambah and Nurabad. 

The Kunwari, Asan, Morar, Besli and Yani rivers flow 
through it. Of tanks that at Barthara only is of any size. 
The average rainfall is 24 inches. * 

In 1901 the population amounted to 43,928 persons, of 
whom 41,628 were Hindus, 1,829 Musalmans, 405 Jains and 
66 Animists. 

One town Gohad (5,343) and 99 villages lie in the pargana^ 

Of the Tchdlsd area of 259 square miles, 113,382 acres or 60 
per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand is 2*3 lakhs. 

A Jcamasdar who is a 2nd class magistrate is in charge, with 
a ndib'-hamdsddr to assist him. The police number 274 men, 
under a sub-inspector, who are distributed through 3 outposts 
besides the thdna at headquarters. 

The Gwalior- Bhind section of the Light Railway has the 
stations of Nonera and Tehra situated in the pargana. 

The Gwalior-Etawah, Mahgaon-Morena, and the feeder 
from Gohad to the Tehra station are the only metalled roads 
in the pargana. 

Jora pargana. — A. pargana lying between 26° 7' and 
26° 36' north latitude and 77° 33' and 77° 43' east longitude 
having an area of 674*91 square miles, of which 225*81 are 
alienated- 
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The Chambal bounds it on the north, separating it from 
Dholpur and the Nurabad pargana on the east ; the Pahar- 
garh jdglr and Gwalior gird on the south ; and the Sabalgarh 
pargana on the west. 

The Chambal and Kunwari are the only important 
rivers. The average recorded rainfall is 22 inches. 

In the Census of 1901 the population amounted to 99,32^ 
persons, of whom 85,866 were Hindus, 3,807 Musalmans, 768 
Jains, 8,878 Animists, and 2 others. The pargana contains 
221 villages. 

The hhdlsd area of 449 TO square miles includes 139,639 
acres of cultivated land or 49 per cent, of the total hhdlsd area. 
The revenue demand is 3*4 lakhs. 

A hamdsddr^ who is a 2nd class magistrate, is in charge 
with a ndih-Jcamdsddr to assist him. Watch and ward are 
kept by 237 police under a sub-inspector with 2 thdnas and 
5 outposts. The Gwalior-Sabalgarh section of the Light 
Railway passes through the pargana for 16 miles with stations 
at Sumaoli, Jora, and Sikroda. The only metalled roads are 
the Morena-Sabalgarh and the feeder from Harwansi to Bag- 
chini. 

Nurabad pargana. — This pargana^ which lies between 26® 
16' and 26® 41' north latitude and 77® 54' and 78® 21' east 
longitude, has an area of 406 square miles. 

The Chambal on the north separates it from Dholpur State ; 
the Ambah and Gohad parganas bound it on the east ; Gwalior 
gird on the south ; and 3 otB, pargana on the west. The head- 
quaicers are at Nurabad. 

The Chambal, Sonrekha, Sankh, Asan and Kunwari water 
the pargana^ while the recorded rainfall averages 22 inches. 

In 1901 the population amounted to 87,462 persons, among 
whom Hindus numbered 77,169, Muhammadans 2,686, Jains 
883, Animists 6,723 and others 1. The villages number 188. 

Of the total hhdlsd area of 406 square miles, 126,614 acres 
are cultivated or 49 per cent. The revenue demand is 2 ’5 
lakhs. 

A hamdsddr assisted by a ndih-hamdsddr is in charge- 
The hamdsddr is a 2nd class magistrate. A sub-inspector and 
258 men keep watch and ward, being distributed through 2 
thdnas and 9 outposts. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the pargana 
with stations at Bamor, Nurabad, Morena and Hetampur ; 
and the Light Railway with tations at Bamor and Sanichara. 
The Agra-Bombay (28 miles) and Morena-Sabalgarh roads 
(15 miles) are the only metalled roads. 
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Bhind ^ila. — This zila lies in the north-eastern corner of 
the State between the Chambal river on the north, the Pahuj 
river and the districts of Jhansi and Jalaun in the United 
Provinces on the east, the Jhansi District and Datia State on 
the south and Gwalior gird and the Tonwarghar zila on the 
west. 

It lies between 25° 23' and 26° 4' north latitude and 78° 33' 
and 79° 12' east longitude; its greatest length from north to 
south being 84 miles and from east to west 39. The total 
area amounts to 1,554 square miles, about the size of the 
Duchy of Brunswick. 

Lying mainly in the alluvial tract of the Jumna valley it 
partakes in the conditions common to that region, the pre- 
vailing soils being 'parua and kdhar. The southernmost parts 
just enter the Bundelkhand gneissic area. 

The Sind, Chambal, Pahiij, Kunwari, Besli, Jhilmil, and 
Seon are the only important streams. The zila possesses 744 
tanks, of which however only those at the villages of Baraso, 
Salampur,, Mudania, Bahera, Talgaon, Seto] and Dodrania are 
of any size. 

No special breed of cattle is reared here. The Census of 
1905 gave 968,116 bullocks, 69,175 cows, 2,962 he-buffaloes, 
44,595 she-buffaloes, 7,475 horses, colts and fillies, 5,507 asses, 
and 92,537 goats and sheep. 

.The climate like that of the low-lying natural division 
generally is very trying in the hot weather. The average 
rainfall is 24 inches. 

The history is dealt with under the Bhind and Bhander 
town accounts. 

The present zila comprises the two separate zilas of Bhind 
and Bhander shown in the Census of 1901. 

The total population amounted to 394,461 persons, giving 
Na density of 254 persons to the square mile. 

Two towns of Bhind (8,032) and Bhander (6,133) and 819 
villages are included m the zUa ; 595 villages had a population 
of under 500. 

Of the population 193,041 or 50 per cent, were born within 
the zila^ and 367,581 in Gwalior State. Of those born beyond 
Central India 16,374 or 4 per cent, came from the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Males, numbered 210,027 and females 184,434, giving 86 
females to 100 males. 

Classihed by religion there were 376,500 Hindus or 95 per 
cent., 10,894 Musalmans, 6,212 Jains, 847 Animists and 8 
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Christians. The last included 6 Eurasians and 2 Native 
Christians. 

The prevailing Hindu castes were Chamars 48,161, 
Eajputs 41,609 and Ahirs 31,889. Among Musalmans, Shaikhs 
4,859, and Pathans 284 predominated. 

Agriculture occupied 113,101 or 29 per cent, and general 
labour 90,409. 

The commonest form of speech is Bundeli spoken by 
121,725 persons, or 38 per cent. Of these it should be noticed 
that 115,022 came from the old BhandersiiTu, which lies wholly 
in Bundelkhand. Urdu was used by 64,108 persons. 

The total cultivated area amounts to about 400,000 acres, 
the actuals for the last five years being given below 


Year. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage 
on total 
Ichdlsd* area. 

Percentage 
on total 
oulturable area. 

1900-01 

260,030 

45 

88 

1901-02 

262,697 

47 

66 

1902-03 

510,280 

60 

68 

1903-04 

493,901 

64 

67 

1904-05 

471,851 

51 

67 

Average 

397,732 

49 

. 

71 


Both harvests are cultivated, the actual figure for 1904-05, 
being in the case of the hMnf 220,471 acres and in the rahi 
270,924 acres. 

The principal crops are at the Mm/ rice 3,314 acres, hajra 
3,048 acres, and jowdr 918 acres ; at the rahi gram 128,794 
acres, wheat 5,871 and barley 1,938. 

The only important oil-seed is tilU covering 4,563 acres 
and the only fibre largely sown cotton with 1,146 acres. 

Of other crops poppy occupies 305 acres, tobacco 1,271, 
iirad, mmg, and moth 1,560, mungphaU 940 and peas and 
masur 670. 

The irrigated area has increased steadily as the appended 
figu3:es shew : — 


Year. 

Acres under 
irrigation. 

Percentage on 
cultivated 
area. 

1900-01 

8,487 

4 . 

1901-02 

16,900 

6 "ii 

1902-03 

26,800 

5 

1903-04 

31,831 

6 

1904-05 * . 

38,666 

8 

Average 

24,367 

6 
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The. crops irrigated are bdjm, wheat, barley, gram, peas, 
masw and garden produce. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the famines 
of 1896-97 and 1905-06 affected the tract severely. 

Trade is in a flourishing condition, the opening of the Bhind- 
Gwalior section of the Light Railway having had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon commerce generally. The chief articles of 
export are oU-seed, food grains, and ghl, while piece goods, 
kerosine oil, metals and hardware are imported. The 
centres of trade are Bhind and Bhander and Lahar. 
Trade passes along the Light Railway through the stations of 
Bhind, Ithar and Soni. It is proposed to extend this line to 
Bhander which will have the effect of still further increasing 
the circulation of trade. The metalled roads from Gwalior 
to Etawah and Mahgaon to Morena and the partially metalled 
road from Daboh to Moth and Chirgaon also serve as means 
of communication. 

A suhah is in charge of the zila, with kamdsdms under him 
in charge of parganas. The suhali is a aiiZa-magistrate and 
chief revenue officer, while the kamasdars are subordinate 
magistrates of the 2nd class, and munsifs. The highest judi- 
cial authority in the zila is the sadr-amm* / 

The zila is divided into' four parganaSy which were formed 
in 1904 by combining the 8 parganas which had made up the 
two separate zilas of Bhind and Bhander, They now consist 
of the parganas of Bhind (comprising the earlier subdivisions 
of Bhind, Aron, and Ater), Mahgaon (Mahgaon and Mau), 
Lahar (Lahar and part of Daboh), and Bhander (Bhander and 
part of Daboh). 

The first settlement was made in 1893, giving a revenue 
demand of 11*98 lakhs ; this was revised in 1904 but not com- 
pletely, owing to the famine, and the new rates have not yet 
been introduced. 

The revenue from this source amounts to'' about 12 lakhs a 
year, being derived mainly from customs dues. 

The regular police number 565 men under a Superintendent 
at headquarters and sub-inspectors in the parganas. The 
force is distributed through 8 thdnas and 31 outposts. 

A small district jail has been established at Bhander, 
with accommodation for 100 prisoners. 

There are post offices at Ater, Bhander, Bhind, Daboh, 
Jhansi mail Agency, Lahar, Mahgaon, Mahona, Mau and 
Umri, 

Telegraph offices are maintained only at the railway 
stations. 
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The towns of Bhind and Bhander have been given a muni* 
cipality which controls the lighting and sanitation. 

The schools in the zila number 59, two being girls’ schools. 

The literate populations, according to the census of 
1901, was 6,939 or 2 per cent, on total. Of these 3,265 
were literate in Hindi, while 101 knew English. 

Two hospitals, at Bhind and Bhander, have been opened 
in the zila, 

Bhander pargana. — This pargana lies in the south of 
the zila between 26°33' and 26° 2' north latitude and 78° 34' 
and 78° 57' east longitude. It has an area of 227*6 square 
miles, 6 square miles beng alienated in jdgir and other grants. 
The headquarters are at Bhander town. 

On the north it meets the Datia State and the Lahar 
pargana ; on the east and south the Jhansi District of the 
United Provinces ; and on the west Datia State. 

The Pahuj and Somai are the only important streams. 
The tanks at Badera, Talgaon and Setol are of some size. 
The rainfall is about 22 inches a year. 

In 1901 the population amounted to 52,856 ; Hindus 
numbering 51,122, Musalmans 1,454, Jains 25, Animists 
253 and others 2. The pargana contains the town of Bhan- 
der (5,133) and 126 villages. 

The kJidlsd area of 221*6 square miles contains 80,426 
acres or 57 pep cent, of cultivated land. The revenue 
demand is 2*3 lakhs. 

The kamdsddr in charge is a 2nd class magistrate and is 
assisted by a ndih-kamdsddr. The regular police number 
85 men under a sub-inspector and are distributed through 
7 outposts besides the thdna at headquarters. 

No line as yet serves the pargana^ but an extension of 
the Light Railway from Bhind is being made. 

The Chirgaon-Daboh metalled road crosses this charge 
for 21| miles. 

Bhind pargana. — This pargana lies between 26° 22' 
and 26° 47' north latitude and 78° 34' and 79° 12' east longi- 
tude having an area of 572 square miles, of which 37 are 
alienated in land grants. The headquaroers are at Bhind 
town. 

The northern boundary is formed by the Chambal river, 
which separates it from the Agra and Etawah Districts of 
the United Provinces ; on the east it meets the Etawah 
District ; on the south the Sind river and the Lahar and 
Mahgaon parganas ; and on the west the Tonwarghar zila^ 
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The whole pargana lies in the alluvial tract, and where it 
approaches the Chambal and Kunwari rivers is much cut 
up by ravines, and water channels. 

The Chambal, Sind, Kunwari and Besli are the only 
important streams, the last two being tributary to the Sind. 

The average rainfall amounts to 31 inches. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 149,647 souls, of 
whom 141,297 were Hindus, 4,127 Muhammadans, 4,141 
Jains, 77 Animists and 5 Christians. One town Bhind 
8,032) and 271 villages are located in the pargana. 

The 535 square miles of hJiaZsd land in the pargana con** 
tain 161,031 acres, or 47 per cent, of cultivated land. The 
revenue amounts to 3*9 lakhs a year. 

A hamdsddr has charge of the administration being as- 
sisted by a ndib-Tcamdsdar ; the former is a 2nd class and the 
latter a 3rd class magistrate. 

The regular police number 212 men under a sub-inspector 
and ‘are distributed through 3 thdnas and 12 outposts. 

The Gwalior-Bhind section of the Light Railway tra- 
verses the pargana for 10 miles with stations at Ithar and 
Bhind. A branch to Bhander is under construction. 

The Gwalior-Etawah metalled road also crosses the 
pargana. 

Lahar pargana, — The Lahar pargana occupies a tract 
lying between 25° 64' and 26° 26' north latitude and 78° 50' 
and 79° 12' east longitude, with an area of 390*4 square 
miles, of which 46 are alienated. The headquarters are at 
Lahar. 

The Bhind pargana marches with it on the north, the 
Jalaun District of the United Provinces on the east, the 
Bhander pargana and Jalaun District on the south, and the 
Mahgaon pargana and Datia State on the west. 

The Sind and Somai are the only important rivers. The 
average rainfall is 20 inches. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 111,869 persons, 
of whom 108,462 were Hindus, 2,658 Musalmans, 257 Jains 
and 492 Animists. The pargana contains 211 villages. 

The hJidlsd area of 335 square miles includes 119,929 
acres of cultivated land. The revenue amounts to 2*9 lakhs, 

A hamdsddr, who is a 2nd class magistrate, is in charge 
with a ndib’-hamdsddr as assistant. A regular police force 
of 138 men under a sub -inspector keeps watch and ward, 
being -distributed through 2 thdnas and 6 outposts. 
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The Bhander extension of the Light Railway will serve 
the pargana, at present the Chirgaon-Daboh road (4 miles), 
and the feeder from Daboh to the Moth-Samthar road are 
the only means of communication. 

Mahgaon pargana. — A pargana lying between 26® 9' 
and 26° 39' north latitude, and 78° 33' and 78° 55' east longi- 
tude. It has an area of 364 square miles, of which 32 '18 are 
alienated in jaglrs. Mahgaon is the headquarters of this 
charge. 

On the north it is bounded by the Bhind pargana ; on 
the east by the Sind river and Lahar pargana ; on the south 
by Gwalior gird and the Datia State ; and on the west by 
Gwalior gird and Tomrarghar. 

The pargcma, except for its southernmost portion, is a 
level alluvial plain. Near the Sind and Besli rivers deep 
ravines cut up the land. 

The Sind, Kunwari, Besli and Jhilmil are the only 
streams of importance. At Bhadera Baraso, Salampur, 

Mudaina and Dodrania there are tanks of some size. The 
average recorded rainfall is 22 inches. 

The population amounted in 1901 to 80,089 peisons, 
including 76,619 Hindus, 2,655 Musalmans, 1,789 Jains, 125 
Animists and 1 other. The pargana comprises 211 villages. 

The IcMlsa area of 33r82 square miles includes 110,465 
or 52 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand is 
2'9 lakhs. 

A Teamasddr assisted by a naib-ha'mmdar is in charge, 
the former being a 2nd class magistrate. 

The regular police number 130 men under a sub-inspec- 
tor. Two thdnas and 6 outposts are manned by them. 

The Gwalior-Bhiud section of the Light Railway crohses 
the pcvrgana with a station at Soni, and also the Gwalior- 
Etawah metalled road (7 miles) and the Mahagaon-Mmena 
(3| miles). 

Sheopur zila. — The zila lies in the north-west of Situaticai, 
northern Gwalior between 25° 15' and 26° 24' north latitude 
and 76° 32' and 77° 47' east longitude. Its greatest length * 

from north to south is 84 miles and from east to west 76. 

The total area is 2861 '56 square miles, about the size of Crete 
(2,950). The Chambal river forms its boundary on the north 
separating it from Rajputana ; on the east lie the Tonwar- 
ghar and Narwar zihs ; on the south the Kotah and 
Jhalawar States ; and on the west the Parbati (western) river 
■which separates it from Rajputana. 
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The zila lies almost wholly on the level plain to the east 
of the Vindhyan scarp which forms the eastern boundary of 
the Malwa plateau. The greater part of this region lies on 
Bhander sandstone, but in the extreme west it enters the 
alluvial tract of the Chambal valley. 

The north-eastern and westernmost portions of the zila 
are best suited to cultivation. Over the rest of the zila the 
rock is so near the surface as to make cultivation difficult and 
not very profitable. 

On the east lies the hUly country formed by the branch of 
the Vindhyas which, after running along the east of the Malwa 
plateau, stretches northwards towards Gwalior. This coun- 
try is also unfit for agriculture. Owing to the want of good 
soil much of the zila is covered with scrub, while the lack of 
all communications has retarded its development. 

The rivers of importance in the zila are the Chambal, 
Parbati, Arti, Sip, Paran, Sarau and Kunu. The zila possesses 
60 tanks but the only tanks of any size are those of Tonga, 
Sabalgarh Kutholi, Khirkheri, Amet and Panwara, which are 
used for irrigation. 

The climate is subject to considerable extremes of heat and 
cold. The average recorded rainfall is 23 inches. 

Most of the zila as mentioned above is covered with jungle, 
but it is of no great commercial value. Big game is plentiful, 
and shooting preserves exist at Mala, Goras and Patalgarh. 

Bullocks of a local breed of a red and white colour are 
much esteemed as plough cattle while buffaloes bred on the 
Kuno river are considered valuable. A census taken in 
1905 gave 4,315 bullocks, 79,984 cows, 1,804 he-buffaloes, 
87,727 she-buffaloes, 2,521 horses, colts and fillies, 1,914 asses 
and 83,383 sheep and goats. 

The history will be foxmd in the article on Baroda town. 

The total population amounted in 1901 to 214,624, of whom 
113,991 are males and 100,633 females. This gives a density 
of 75 persons to the square inile and a ratio of 88 females to 
100 males. 

^ Classified by religion the population shewed 158,093 or 
/4 per^ cent. Hindus, 8,295 or 3 per cent. Musalmans, 
565 Jains, 47,665 Animists and 6 others. The Animists are 
mainly Kirars, Minas and Saharia^. 

The contains three towns, Sabalgarh (6,039), Sheopur 
(6,712) and Baroda (6,351), and 716 villages. 

The forms of speech most common in this tract are Haraoti 
and Harauti-Sipari, Jadomati and Sikarwari. 
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The total cultivated area in the last two years was : — Agriculture. 



Area sown 

Perobittage 03sr 

' Years. 

in 

acres. 

Total 

hThdlsa* 

Culturable, 

1903-04 .... 

291,468 

18 

69 

1004-06 .... 

296,948 

18 

64 


Until the zila is opened up by roads there is little hope 
of development, and even then the unsatisfactory nature of 
the soil militates against any great increase of the cultivated 
area. 

Both harvests are sown, the average area under harvests and 

crops being 197,756 acres and under rabi 134,071. The actuals 
for the last two years are 1903-04 230,196 acres at the 
hharif^ and 128,540 at the rahi ; and in 1904-06 165,316 at the 
former and 139,602 at the latter. 

The chief food crops at the hharif are jowdr covering 37,000 
acres, maize 1400, hdjra 18,000 and rice 400 ; at the mU 
they are wheat 52,000 acres, gram 51,000 and barley 800. 

Of other crops tilli occupies 39,000 acres and cotton 6,000. 

Poppy is sown on 180 and tobacco on 900 acres. The subsi- 
diary food crops, umdy mung and moth, occupy 2,300 acres, 
and peas and masur 640. 

, The nature of the soil over the greater part of the tract irrigation, 
makes it impossible to sink wells except at great expense, and 
irrigation is, therefore, in rather a backward condition : — 

The area irrigated is given below : — 


Year, 

Area irrigated 
in 

acres. 

Percentage ~ 
on cultivated 
area. 

1903-04 

13,668 

6 

1904-05 

18,332 

6 


The rough nature of the country prevents any great in- Trade and 
crease of trade, although the opening of the line to Sabalgarh routes, 
is improving the conditions. 

The Gwalior-Sabalgarh section of the Light Eailway which 
traverses the zila with stations at Kailaras and Sabalgarh is 
the only efficient means of communication. The extension of 
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the line to Sheopnr is now (1906)^being carried out and should 
tend to open the country. The zila ‘*contB,ins one metalled 
road from Morena to Sabalgarh, of which 14 miles lie in this 
zila. 

The zila is administered by a subah whose head-quarters 
are at Sabalgarh. He is a zila Magistrate and chief revenue 
officer. The 'parganas are in charge of Tcamasdrs, who are 
subordinate Magistrates and munsifs. The chief civil judicial 
officer is the sadr-amm. 

Subdivisions Sabalgarh and Sheopur originally formed two 
separate zilas. Under the reorganisation of 1904 they were 
amalgamated, and the village of Brijgarhi with three villages 
of the Bijaipur pargam was transferred to the Tonwar- 
ghar and Narwar zilas. 

The zila now contains' three parganas, Sheopur composed 
of the old Sheopur Karahal and part of the Dhodhar parganas, 
Sabalgarh comprising Sabalgarh and Mangarh, and Bijaipur 
containing Bijaipur and part of Dhodhar. 

The revenue demand for the zila is 8*1 lakhs. Miscel- 
laneous revenue amounts to about 5 lakhs. 

The zila police number^l,030 men under a Superintendent. 
The parganas are in charge of sub-inspectors, thdnas are estab- 
lished at each pargana, head-quarters with 19 outposts at- 
tached to them. A zih jail has been established at Sabalgarh. 

There is no Imperial post office in this zila. State post 
offices are located at Sabalgarh, Sheopur, Kailaras, Bijaipur, 
Dhodhar, Karahal, Pandola and Manpur. 

The schools in the zila number 238, of which two are middle 
schools. 

Two dispensaries have been opened, one at Sabalgarh and 
the other at Sheopur. 

Bijaipur pargana.— This pargana lie& between 25° 44 
and 26° 13' north latitude and 26° 47' and 77° 44' east longi- 
tude, having an area of 1070*22 square miles, of which 32^7 
square miles are alienated. The headquarters are at 
Bijaipur. 

Is is bounded on the north by the Chambal, which separated 
it from Karaidi State ; on tlie east by the Sabalgarh and 
Jom parganas ; on the south by the J ora and Sipri parganas ; 
and on the west by the Sheopur pargana. The whole of the 
pargana lies in JMomati. 

The only rivers of importance are the Kunwari, the Kunu 
Param, The average recorded rainfall is 

17 inches. 
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TKe population (1901) was 63,179: males 34,003, females, 
29,176, Hindus 63,388, Muhammadans 1,265, Jains 147, Ard- 
mists 8,379. The pargana contains 205 villages. 

The hJidlsd area amounts to 1,037*75 square miles, of which 
73,273 acres or 11 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue de- 
mand is 1*6 lakhs. 

The pargana is in charge of a hamdsdd/r^ who is a 2nd 
class magistrate, and is assisted by a ndih Icamdsddr. The 
regular police number 327 men under a sub-inspector. The 
pargana has one thdna and six outposts. 

The pargana is very backward as regards communica- 
tions, and travelling is very difficult. 

Sabalgarh pargana. — This pargana lies in the north of 
the zila between 26® 6^ and 26® 24' north latitude and 77® 10' 
and 77® 47' east longitude, having an area of 384*84 square 
miles, of which 3*59 are alienated. The headquarters are at 
Sabalgarh town. 

It is bounded on the north by the Chambal river, which se- 
parates it from the Karauli and Dholpur states, and the Jora 
pargana ; on the east by the Jora pargdna ; on the south by the 
Bijaipur and Jora parganas ; and on the west by the Bijaipur 
pargana. The pargana lies almost wholly on the alluvial tract 
of the Chambal valley. 

Except Kailaras, which was lately amalgamated with Sa- 
balgarh, the rest of the pargana lies in the tract called Jadomati. 
Up to the eighteenth century the Jadon Rajputs of Karauli 
ruled this part and still form one of its predominant castes. 
It derives its name from them. 

The chief rivers are the Chambal and Kunwari. The 
tanks at Sabalgarh, Tonga and Kulholi are of fair size. 
The average recorded rainfall is 22 inches. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 73,271 persons 
Among them were 64,086 Hindus, 2,381 Musalmans, 37 Jains 
and 16,767 Animists. The pargana contains one town, Sabal- 
garh (6,039), and 201 villages. 

The hhdlsd area amounts to 381*25 square miles, of which, 
91,494 acres or 37 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue de- 
mand is 3*1 lakhs. 

The pa/rgana is in charge of a hamdsdar^ who is a 2nd class 
magistrate, and is assisted by a ndih-hamasdar. 

The regular police under a sub-inspector number 363 men 
distributed through one thdna and five outposts. 

The Gwalior-Sabalgarh section of the Light Railway runa" 
through the pargana with stations at Kailaras and Sabalgarh, 
the latter being terminus of this branch. 
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Boundaries, 
areas and 
situation. 


The Morena-Sabalgarh road (19J miles) is the only 
metalled road in this fargana, 

Sheopur pargana. — subdivision of the zila of the same 
name situated between 25° 15' and 25° 54' north latitude, 
and 76° 32' and 77° 22' east longitude, having ah area of 1,406*5 
square miles, of which 272*65 square miles are alienated. The 
headquarters are at Sheopur town. 

It is bounded on the north by the Chambal river, which 
separates it from the Jaipur and Karauli States ; on the south 
by the Kotah and Jhalawar States ; on the east by the Bijai- 
pur and Sipri 'parganas ; and on the west by the Parbati river, 
which separates it from Kotah State. 

The pargana is divided roughly into two sections. The 
main section, called Sapdr, is a level alluvial plain much cut 
up by the ravines leading down to the Chambal and by the Sip, 
Kanu, and other streams ; while the hilly eastern section, 
called Ddngara, is covered with low hills and jungle. 

The rivers of importance are the Chambal, the Parbati, 
the Sip, the Sarariad, the Aheli and the Kanu. The tanks 
at Panwara, Amet and Khirkhera are of same size. The 
average recorded rainfall is 31 inches. 

The hhdlsd area amounts to 1,133*25 square miles, of which 
132,181 acres or 18 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue 
demand is 3*4 lakhs. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 78,174 persons, of 
whom Hindu numbered 50,619 Musalmans 4,649, Jains 381, 
Animists 22,519 and 6 others. 

The pargana contains two towns, Sheopur (6,712) and 
Baroda (6,381), and 310 villages. 

The pargana is in charge of a Kamdsddr, who is a 2nd class 
Magistrate. He is assisted by a ndih-Komdsdar, 

The pargana police numbered 340 men under a sub-inspec- 
tor. The pargana has a tJmna at headquarters and eight out- 
posts. 

There are no communications except country tracks, 
and travelling is very difficult. 

Narwar zila. — This zila lies in the east of northern 
Grwalior between 24° 32' and 25° 54' north latitude and 77° 
22' and 78° 32' east longitude. The greatest length from 
north to south is 95 miles and from east to west 71 miles ; 
the total area being 4,041*02 square miles, about the size of 
the principality of Montenegro (3,500). The zila headquarters 
are at Sipri. 

It is bounded on the north by the Sabalgarh and 
Gwalior gird zilas, on the east by Datia State and the United 
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Provinces, on the south by the Isagarh zila, and on the west 
by the Sabalgarh and Isagarh zilas and Jhalawar State in 
Rajputana. 

This zila lies in the hilly country south of Gwalior and Physical 
possesses but little level country. aspects. 

The soil belongs to the ^ama and kdbar classes and de- 
posits of mar here and there. 

The only important river in the zila is the Sind, with its l^ivers and 
afluents the Mauhar and Ahir. The zila also contains over 
300 tanks, of which those at Dinara, Algi, Jigna, Tongra, 

Pichhor, Singanwas, Lakhanawas, Narwar, Mohari, Cham- 
rana and Chatbara are of some size and are used in irriga* 
tion. 

The average recorded rainfall is 25 inches. 

This region has been noted for its forests, and in Mughal 
days was frequented by large herds of elephants. The forest 
is still valuable and is in part reserved. ' 

No special breed of cattle is met with. The census Cattle, 
of these animals (1905) shews 121,212 bullocks, 163,760 
cows, 6,581 he-buffaloes, 64,373 she-buffaloes, 4,091 horses, 
colts and fillies, 2,044 asses, and 153,051 sheep and goats. 

This is dealt with under Narwar town. In Akbar’s days History, 
this zila was included in the aiibah of Agra of which it was a 
sarhcir. Its mahals were those of Sipri, Kolaras, Baroi, 

Bauli and Narwar. 

Owing to the re-constitution of this zila in 1904, the The people, 
census figures of 1901 are no longer applicable. The popu- 
lation of the re-constituted zila amounts to 398,298, giving 
a density of 98 persons to the square mile; of these 
208,416 were males and 189,882 females. 

Classed by religion there are 332,599 or 83 per cent. Hin- 
dus, 5,298 Jains, 10,726 Musalmans, 49,663 or 12 per cent. 

Animists, 7 Christians and 5 others. 

The zila contains two towns, Narwar (4,929) and Ohand- 
eri (4,093) and 1,306 villages. '^.ages. 

The dialects spoken are Bundeli, Tonwarghari Language, 

(spoken by the Saharia tribe), Purbi and Urdu. 

Among the Animistic tribes the Kirars, Minas and Sah- Castes, tribes 
arias predominate. 

The agricultural statistics previous to 1904 are not avail- Agrioulturs, 
able for^the re-constituted zila. 

In 1903-04 the cultivated area amounted to 515,744 acres 
or 26 per cent, of the total Muthct ; m 1904-05 to 495,202 
acres or 25 per cent. 

7 E. I. G. n 
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Harvests and Both harvests are sown, the area under hharlf crops being 
crops. 349,195 acres, and under rahi crops 195,450 acres. 

The principal food-crops at the hhanf are rice (21,538 
acres), jowdr (96,882 acres), hdjra (1,900 acres) and maize 
(11,715 acres), and at the rahi wheat (58,085), gram (50,973) 
and barley (14,517). 

The only important oil-seed is til, covering 69,786 acres 
in 1905. Opium (109), tobacco (1,387) and gdnjd (41) are 
Subsidiary also cultivated. The chief subsidiary crops in the Mianf are 

crops. urad mung and moth (11,146) and mmgphali (580) and at 

the rahi peas and masUr (7,183). 

Irrigation. The irrigated area in the last two years was : — 


Years. 

Acres 

irrigated. 

Percentage on 
total cultivated. 

1903-04 . 

« • 

1 

61,786 

12 

1904-06 


. 

68,184 

14 


The irrigation is effected mainly from wells worked by 
the Persian wheel. The principal crops irrigated are wheat, 
barley, gram, peas, masur, rice poppy, gdnjd, mungphall 
and garden produce. 

Trade and Trade is not in a very flourishing condition in this zila ; 
routes. wheat and other food grains and forest produce such as 
chironji, catachu and gums are exported. Prom Magroni 
local iron and ironware is exported. 

The imports are sugar, salt, piece goods, hardware and 
kerosine oil. The chief trade centres are Sipri, Narwar and 
Chanderi, the last place being famous for its fine cloths and 
embroidered muslins. 


The Sipri branch of the Light Railway traverses part of 
the zila with stations at Sipri, Satanwara and Chorpura. 
The Agra-Bombay and Sipri-Jhansi roads also cross the zila. 

Administra- The zila is in charge of a subah, whose headquarters 
are at Sipri, This ofiflcial is a zila magistrate and the chief 
revenue ofl&cer, being assisted by the hamdsddrs in charge 
of pa/rganas who are subordinate magistrates and munsifs. 
The sad/r-amin is the highest civil judicial oflGicer in the 
zila. 


Subdivisions. 


The zila originally contained four parganas, Narwar 
Sipri, Axon and Bhitarwar. In 1904 under the re-organisa- 
tion scheme Aron and Bhitarwar were included in Gwalior 
gird, while the whole of the Pichhor zila, including the pargana 
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of Pichlior, Karera, Eanod and Chanderi (except a few 
villages) and three villages of the Bijaipur pargana were 
amalgamated with Narwar to form the present zila. They 
were then re-distributed into the four parganas of Sipri, 
Karera, Kolaras and Pichhor. 

This re-distribution makes it impossible to compare the 
revenue at different times. The present revenue demand 
is6’6 lakhs. Miscellaneous revenue produces Es. 42,000 yearly. 

The zila police force consists of 599 men under a Su- 
perintendent at headquarters and sub-inspectors in charge 
of parganas, TMnas have been established at Narwar, 
Sipri, Eanod, Dinara, Jigna, Sunarl, Narna, AchhronT, Karar- 
khera, Amola, Maiapur, Chanderl and 16 outposts. 

A zila jail capable of accommodating 75 prisoners has 
been established at Sipri. 

The district has an Imperial Post OflS.ce at Sipri and 
State Post OflSces at Chanderi, Dinara, Jhiri, Karera, Kolaras, 
Magroni, Narwar, Pichhor, Eanod and Sipri. 

Besides oflS.ces at railway stations, a Telegraph officer has 
been established at Sipri. 

A municipality has been started at Sipri. 

The zila possesses 37 boys’ schools. 

The hospitals and dispensaries in the zila number 5. 

Karera pargana. — This pargana is situated between 25® 
19' and 25® 47' north latitude and 47® 49' and 78® 32' east 
longitude. 

It has an area of 712*2 square miles, of which 80*62 are 
alienated. The headquarters are at Karera. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mastura pargana, on 
the south by the Pichhor pargana, on the east by Datia State 
and the United Provinces and on the west by the Sipri 
pargana. 

This pargana is situated in the gneissic area of Bundel- 
khand which lies to the east of the Malwa plateau. 

The only rivers of importance are the Sind and its tri- 
butary the Mauhar. 

• The only tanks of any size are those at Dinara, Jigna, 
Algi, and the Lakhna-tal in Narwar. The tank at Dinara 
is the largest in the State. The average rainfall is 22 inches. 

Of the total hhdlsa area, which amounts to 631*58 square 
miles, 128,556 acres or 30 per cent- are cultivated. The 
revenue demand is 1*6 lakhs. 


Revenue. 


Police and 
jails. 


Jail. 


Post and 
telegraph. 


Municipality, 

Education. 

Medical. 
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Tlie population in 1901 amounted to 92,689 persons. 
Among these Hindus numbered 86,674, Musalmans 2,083, 
Jains 912, Animists 3,018 and others 2. 

The pargana contains one town Narwar (4,929) and 241 
villages. 

The pargana is in charge of a hamasdar^ who is a 2nd 
class magistrate. He is assisted by a ndih-hamasdar and 
the usual staff. The regular police number 207 men under a 
sub-inspector. A thana is situated at Karera, to which 3 
outposts are attached. 

No railway traverses the pargana, A metalled road 
leading from Sipri to Jhansi runs through it for 25 miles. 

Kolaras pargana. — The Kolaras pargana is situated 
between 24° 52' and 25° 26* north latitude and 77° 53' and 
77° 22' east longitude, having an area of 975*62 square miles, 
of which 269*61 miles are alienated. The headquarters are 
at Kolaras town. 

It is bounded on the north by the Sipri pargana, on the 
east by the Pichhor pa/rgana, on the south by the Bajrang- 
garh pargana and on the west by the Jhalawar State. 

The only rivers of importance are the Sind and the Kunu. 

There are 67 tanks in the pargana, of which 14 are used 
for irrigation. The average rainfall is 32 inches. 

The total area contains 716 square miles of hhdlsd, of which 
120, 848 acres or 26 per cent, are cultivated. Gdnjd is pro- 
duced here in some quantity covering an area of about 114 
acres. The revenue demand is 1*7 lakhs. 

The population in 1901 numbered 79,646 persons, com- 
prising 62,634 Hindus, 2,291 Musalmans, 1,196 Jains, 13,620 
Animists and 5 others. The pargana contains 297 villages. 

The pargana is in charge of a hamdsddr, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate and collector of the pargana. He is assisted by 
a ndib-kamdsddr and the usual staff. The regular police 
consist of 105 men under a sub-inspector distributed through 
one ihdna and 7 outposts. 

The Agra-Bombay road runs through the pargana, 

Pichhor pargana. — The pargana is situated between 
22° 32' and 25° 26' north latitude and 77° 51' and 78° 51' east 
longitude. It has an area of 851 square miles. The head- 
quarters are at Pichhor. 

It is bounded on the north by the Karera pa/rgarya, on the 
south by the Mungaoli pargcma, on the east by the Betwa 
river and on the west by the Kolaras pargcma. 
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The only rivers of importance '*are the Betwa and the 
Sind, The tanks at Pichhor, Mohari and Chamba are of 
some size. The average recorded rainfall is 31 inches. 

The khdlsd area amounts to 851 square miles, of which 
134,235 acres or 22 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue 
demand is 1*4 lakhs. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 106,043 persons ; 
Hindus numbered 92,152, Musalmans 2,264, Jains 2,028 
and Animists 9,599. The fargana contains one town, Chan- 
derl (4,093), and 303 villages. 

The 'pargana is in charge of a kamasddr, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate and the chief revenue officer. He is assisted hy 
a ndih-lcaiTidsddT, The regidar police number 205 men 
under a sub-inspector. Besides the thdna at headquarters 
there are 5 outposts. 

The Sipri-Jhansi metalled road runs for a short distance 
through this pargana, while the Mungaoli-Ohanderl road, 
a 2nd class unmetalled road connecting Chanderi with the 
Mungaoli railway station, also traverses it. 

Sipri pargana. — ^A pargana situated in the west of the 
zila between 25° 16' and 25° 54' north latitude and 77° 27' and 
78°4' east longitude with an area of 1,502-2 square miles, 
of which 716*79 are alienated in Jdglrs, The pargana head- 
quarters are at Sipri. 

It is bounded on the north by the Pichhor pargana, on 
the south by the Kolaras pargana, on the east by the Karera 
pargana and on the west by Sheopur pargana. 

The only rivers of local importance are the Sind and west- 
ern Parbati. The tanks at Tongra and Sighanwas villages 
and the Jalmandar in the Pauri jdglr are of some size. 

The Nagra village alsoposseses a large tank, but it is old 
and so out of repair as to be useless. The average recorded 
rainfall is 22 inches. 

Of the total hhdlsd area 111,562 acres or 22 per cent, are 
cultivated. The revenue demand (1905) is 1-9 lakhs. 

The population amounted in 1901 to 119,920 persons, of 
whom 91,139 were Hindus, 4,088 Musalmans, 1,162 Jains, 
23,526 Animists and 5 others. The pargana contains 465 
villages. 

The pargana is in charge of a Jcamdsddr, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate and the collector of the charge. He is assisted 
by a ndib'Tcamdsddr and the usual staff. The pargana police 
number 82 men under a sub-inspector. 

The Sipri Grwalior section of the Light Railway traverses 
the pargana with stations at Sipn, Satanwara and Chorpura, 
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Situation, 
area and 
boundaries. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Rivers and 
lakes. 


Rainfall* 

Forests. 

Minerals. 

Cattle. 


History. 
The people. 


The Agra-Bombay high road* passes through Sipri town, 
another metalled road leading from Sipri to Jhansi* 

Bhilsa zila. — The Bhilsa 2 :&liesin the south of the north- 
ern Gwalior section between 23° 21' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and 77° 25' and 78° 21' east longitude, and though not in- 
eluded in the Malwa praM it is situated topographically in 
Malwa and shares in the general features peculiar to that 
region. 

It has an area of 1,625 square miles, rather larger than 
Brunswick (1,418), its greatest length from north to south 
being about 40 miles and from east to west 48 miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Sironj pargana of Tonk 
State, the Korwai State and the Isagarh zila ; on the east by 
the Central Provinces ; and on the south and west by the Bho- 
pal State. 

The country in the zila is tjrpical of Malwa except for the 
belt of hills which runs along the eastern border. This arm 
of the Vindhyas, in which the sandstones are well exposed, 
forms the eastern limit of the Malwa plateau. The stone is 
quarried in most places and forms the usual building material 
for village houses. 

Along this range also lie numerous archaeological remains 
of the greatest interest. 

The only river of importance is the Befcwa with its nu- 
merous affluents. The most important of these are the 
Besh, Baha, Kapurna, Sagar, or NarainI, Kethan and Keotan. 

The zila also possesses 38 tanks, of which those at Bhilsa, 
Gadhla, Gyaraspur, Teonga, Udaipur' and Baro are of consi- 
derable size and are used to some extent in irrigating fields. 

The average recorded rainfall is 38 inches. 

Some reserved forest exists along the hilly range, but it 
is of v^ery little commercial value. 

Except the fine sandstone, which is used for building pur- 
poses locally, no mineral deposits have been met with. 

The local Malwi bread is found throughout the tract. The 
census of these animals (1905) shewed 42,534 bullocks, 57,891 
cows, 2,087 he-buffaloes, 22,065 she-buffaloes, 1,522 horses, 
colts and fillies, 304 asses and 7,885 sheep and goats. 

The history of the zila is dealt with in the Malwa prant 
account and also under Bhilsa town. 

The zila has not been affected by the re-organization of 
1904. 

The total population returned in 1901 amounted to 120,189 
persons, giving the very low density of 74 per square mile^ 
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No figures exist for comparison, but it is certain that a consi- 
derable dimunition resulted from the effects of the famine of 
1899-1900. 

The zila contains one town Bhilsa (7,481) and 708 villages. Towns and 
Of the villages 3 had a population of between one and two 
thousand ; 21 of between five hundred and one thousand ; 
and 683 of under 500. 

Of the whole population 104,543 persons were born within Migration. 
State limits, of whom 97,838 persons or 94 per cent, were born 
within the zila, and 4,605 within the Gwalior gird zila. 

The population showed 61,108 males and 59,081 females, 
giving 97 women to 100 men. 

Classified by religion there were 101,654 Hindus, amount- K-eligions. 
ing to 85 per cent, of the population, 1,505 Jains, 6,642 Musal- 
mans, 7 Christians, 10,376 Animists and 5 others. 

The prevailing Hindu sects were Devipujah (46,522), 

Vaishnava (23,471), Smart (13,164) and Shaiva (3,410) ; 
among Musalmans Sunnis (5,164) predominated. 

The most prominant Hindu castes were Brahmans (15,593), Castes, tribes 
Kachhis (12,048), Lodhis (9,390), Eajputs (8,490), and Chamar 
(6,819) ; among Animists, Minas (7,324) and Kirars (2,718). 

As usual the majority of the population is occupied Occupations, 
in work connected with the soil. Of the population, 14,938 
persons or 12 per cent, are engaged in agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits ; 12,784 being agriculturists, while 18,503 are 
returned as supported by general labour and earthwork, 
which practically means working in the fields during the 
ploughing and harvesting season, « 

The prevailing dialects are Bundeli spoken by 101,466 Language, 
persons. It may be noted that the eastern part of this zila 
falls topographically in Bundelkhand ; of the rest 7,452 em- 
ploy Purbi, and 8,505 Urdu. 

The soil of the zila is for the most'part of high fertility, -Agriculture, 
and the country as cultivated as its exceedingly scanty 
population will permit. The Tchalsd area cultivated in the 
last five years is given below : — 


Years. 

Area 

cultivated 
in acres. 

1900-01 .. 

167,518 

1901-02 ... 

176,256 

1902-03 

191,986 

1903.04 

192,910 

1904-05 ... 

204,371 

Average « 

186,608 

* 



Pbucextaqe on 
Total 

khalsd. Culturable. 
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Harvests and 
crops. 


Iriigation* 


Both harvests are sown, the area usually cultivated in 
each case being given below : — 


Year. 

Kharlf. 

Per- 

centage. 

BahL 

Per- 

centage. 

1900-01“ 



101,034 

58 

74,427 

101,766 

42 

1991-02 

. . 


80,780 

44 

56 

1902-03 



119,332 

59 i 

82,146 

41 

1903-04 

. . 


74,122 

37 ; 

127,428 

03 

1904-06 

.. 

•• 

69,461 

33 

1 

142,140 

67 


Average 


56,340 

46 ' 

1 

105,581 

54 


The principal food crops sown at the Miarlf season are 
jowdr (16,340 acres), rice (2,380), and maize (7,260) ; at the 
rahi wheat (72,510 acres), gram (34,795), and barley (96) 
are the chief crops. 

The only important oil-seed cultivated is til, which occupies 
on an average 19,400 acres. 

Poppy is sown over an average area of 350 acres. The 
actuals in the last five years are given below : — 


Year- 

Average sown. 

Percentage on 
mhi area. 

1900-01 

196 

03 

1901-02 

288 

0*3 

1902 03 

192 

0-2 

1903-04 

339 

0*3 

1904-05 

350 

0*2 

Average 

273 

•026 


Tobacco is a speciality of the zila and covers on an average 
1,060 acres at the rdb^. 

The only fibre largely sown is cotton, which covers on an 
average 1,600 acres. 

The subsidiary crops at the hhanf are urad, mung and 
moth (113 acres) and mungfhall (80) and at the rdhi peas 
and mm%r (3,390). 

Irrigation is mainly done from wells, the water being raised 
from (^aras. The irrigated area is given in the table. 


Year. 

Area 

irrigated. 

Percentage on 
cultivated 
area. 

1900-01 

2,840 

2 

1901-02 1 

2,808 

2 

1902 C3 ' 

1,602 

1 - 

1903-04 

1,432 j 

1 

1904-05 1 

j 16,24 

1 

Average 

2,041 

1*4 
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The only irrigated crops are poppy, sugarcane and garden 
produce ; the greater part of the irrigated land being sown 
with poppy. 

The zila with the rest of Malwa shares in the general 
immunity which attends Malwa. In 1899-1900, however, 
it suffered severely, and although no statistics are .forth- 
coming, a considerable fall m population must have taken 
place. 

No manufactures of any importance are carried on though Trade and 
the jdjams or floor cloths of Basoda, and the red sandstone routes. 
hundis of Udayapura have a great local reputation. 

Trade consists mainly in the export of food grains, opium, 
gM and tobacco and the import of piece-goods, salt, sugar, 
hardware and kerosine-oil. 

The zila is traversed by the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway with stations at Bhilsa, Sumer, 

Gulabganj, Pabai Basoda and Kulhar. 

The absence of metaUed roads, however, has prevented 
the development in trade which the railway would otherwise 
have produced. 

The only metalled roads are two short feeders from Bareth 
station to Udayapura (4 miles) and Kulhar station to Pathari 
near Bare (13 miles, 7 miles being in the zila). An un- 
metalled high road leads from Bhilsa to Gyaraspur. 

No inspection bungalows have been built in the zila. 

The chief trade centres are Bhilsa and Basoda. 

• The zila is in charge of a sUhah, whose headquarters are at Administra - 
Blulsa. He is assisted by a Icamdsddr in each pargema. tion. 

The sUbah is a zila magistrate, while the Jeamdsddrs are 
subordinate magistrates and also act as munsifs. The chief 
civil judicial authority is the sadr amln. 

The zila is subdivided into two pargams, Blulsa and Subdivisions. 
Basoda. Originally Blulsa and Basoda were pargams of 
the Isagarh zila, but they were subsequently made into a 
separate zila with five parganas, Bhilsa, Khari, Basoda, 

Teonda and Shamsabad. In 1904 the first two and the last 
three parganas named were combined to form two. 

The zila was first settled in 1893 when the revenue 
demand was fixed at four lakhs. The present demand is 
3*4 lakhs. The revenue from miscellaneous sources is about 
two lakhs. 

The regular police in the zila number 277 men under a police and 
Superintendent. The zila is divided into five circles corre- jails, 
spending with the former parganas, each circle contaming a 
ihdna and several outposts. The zila has no jail. 
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Post and 
telegraph. 


Municipality. 

Education. 


Medical. 


Imperial post offices have been opened at the railway 
stations of Bhilsa, Basoda and Knlhar ; and State offices at 
BBlsa, Ahmadpnr, Basoda, Gyaraspur, Khari, Nateran, 
Shamsabad and Teonda. 

One telegraph office, other than railway offices, has been 
established at Bhilsa. 

A municipality has been started at Blnlsa. 

The total number of schools in the zila is 23 (one being a 
High School) 22 boys’ and one girls’. 

In 1901, the number of literates was 2,150 or 2 per 
cent, of the population, of whom 1,309 were literate in Hindi. 
In English 168 were returned as literates. This is the 
highest figure for any zila except Gwalior gird. 

The zila contains one hospital at Bhilsa. 

Basoda pargana. — The Basoda pargana lies in the 
north of the zila between 23° M' and 24° 4' north 
latitude and 77° 26' and 78° 22' east longitude, having an 
area of 976 square miles, of which 144 square miles are 
alienated in jdgns. The headquarters are at Basoda. 

It is bounded on the north by the Sironj pargana of Tonk 
State ; on the east by the Central Provinces and the Bhopal 
State ; on the south by the Bhilsa pargana ; and on the west 
by Sironj. 

The greater part of the pargana lies in Malwa, but the 
easternmost section is, according to native topography, 
situated in Bundelkhand. 

The centre of the pargana consists of a level plain, while 
the eastern and western portions are somewhat hilly. 

The only rivers of importance are the Betwa and its 
tributaries the Kapurna, Sagar, Naraini, Kethan and Keotan. 

The tanks at Baro, Gyaraspur, Teonda and Udaipura 
are of fair size. The average recorded rainfall is 37 inches. 

The population amounted in 1901 to 65,896 persons. 
Hindus numbered 55,830, Musalmans 3,546, Jains 752, 
Animists 5,766 and 2 others. The pargana contains 396 
villages. 

Of the total khdUd area of 832 square miles 109,032 
acres or 20 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand 
(1905) amounts to 1*7 lakhs. 

% 

The 'pwgana is in charge of a hmasdar, who is a 2nd 
class magistrate; he is assisted by a mib-kcmasdar and 
the nsoal stafi. 

The Great Indian Peninsula railway runs through the 
pargana with stations at Basoda, Kulhar and Bareth. 
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Th.e regular police numbered 163 men imder a sub-in- 
spector distributed through three thrnias at Basoda, Teonda 
and Sharosabad. Besides the tha/nas four outposts have 
been established. 

The only metalled roads are the short feeder roads from 
Basoda railway station to Basoda town (1 mile), from Kulhar 
station to Pathari (11 mUes, 7 miles in the State), and from 
Bareth railway station to Udayapur (4 miles). 

Bhilsa pargana. — The Bhilsa pargana is situated 
between 23° 20' and 23° 46' north latitude, and 77° 33' and 
78° 13' east longitude, having an area of 649 square miles, 
of which 53’15 square mUes are alienated. The headquarters 
are at Bhilsa town. 

It is bounded on the north by the pargana of Basoda, 
on the east by the Saugar District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the south and west by the Bhopal State. 

The only rivers of importance are the Betwa, the Newan* 
the Sahodar, the Besh, the Baha, the Tumen and the Seen* 

The tanks at Bhilsa and Gadhla are of some size, the 
latter covering an area of about 75 acres. The average 
recorded rainfall is 37 inches. 

The population (1901) numbered 54,293, including 45,824 
Hindus, 3,096 Musalmans, 763 Jains, 4,610 Animists and 
10 others. 

The pargana contains one town BMlsa (7,481) and 312 
villages. 

The total hhalsd area amounts to 596 square miles, of 
which 95,340 acres or 25 per cent, are cultivated. Tobacco 
and wheat are special products of this pargcma. The revenue 
demand (1905) is 1*7 lakhs. 

The pargana is in charge of a hamdsddr, who is a 2nd 
class magistrate and the controUiug officer. He is assisted 
by a nd‘^-kamdsddr and the usual stafE. 

The regular police number 114 men under a sub-inspector. 

There are two thdnas, one at Bhilsa itself and the other at 
Khari, and 3 outposts. 

The Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula railway 
runs through the pargana with stations at Gulabganj, Bhilsa 
and Sumer. 

The only metalled road is one leading from Bhilsa to the 
river Betwa (4 miles). 
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Isagarh zila. — This in the south of the northern 

Gwalior section. It lies between 24® 3' and 25® 12' north 
latitude and 76® 52' and 78® 20' east longitude. Its area 
amounts to 3,591*22 square miles comparable to that of Cuba 
(3,600); the greatest length from north to south is 77 miles 
and from east to west 93. The headquarters are at 
Bajranggarh. 

The greater part of the zila lies in Malwa, only the northern 
section round Chanderi lying, in accordance with native topo- 
graphy, in Bimdelkhand. The Malwa portions are typical 
of the plateau, but the northern section is hilly. The soil 
in the last section is mostly 'parua and habar. 

The streams of importance in the zila are the Sind, Betwa, 
Keothan, Belan, Ur, Chhonch and Negri. 

The tanks at Chanderi, Dhakoni, Bajranggarh, Mungaoli 
and Sagar are of fair size. 

The hills are covered with forest, but it is not of very 
great commercial value. In Mughal days they must have 
been far thicker than they are at present, as the Mughal 
Emperors often hunted elephants round Chanderi.^ 

The Malwi breed is common throughout the zila. A 
census shewed 56,006 bullocks, 91,127 cows, 2,368 he-buffaloes, 
38,245 she-buffaloes, 2,925 horses, 85,548 colts and fillies, 
845 asses and 15,512 goats and sheep. 

This is dealt with in the accounts of Chanderi and Baj- 
ranggarh. 

The redistribution of 1904 has made the census figures 
as given in the report inapplicable. The total population 
amounts to 248,742 persons, of whom 129,471 are males and 
119,271 females, giving a density of only 69 to the square 
mile and a ratio of 92 females to 100 males. 

Two^ towns Mungaoli (4,747) and Guna (5,415) and 
1,371 villages are located in the zila. 

^ Classified by religion there were 209,126 or 84 per cent. 
Hindus, 10,002 Musalmans, 5,442 Jains, 24,122 Animists 
and 50 Christians. 

The*dialects chiefly spoken are Malwi, Bundeli, Purbi 
and Hindi. 

The average cultivated area is about 323,000 acres or 20 
per cent, of the total. The actuals were 1903-04, 329,508 or 
21 per cent, on the total hhalsa area and 72 per cent, on the 
total culturahle area, 1904-06, 323,456. 


1 Ain-uahhori. 
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Both harvests are grown, the area in 1904-05 being, at the Harvests and 
khanf 138,686 acres, and at the rcM 203,161. °rops- 

The chief crops at the Ttlmif are jowdr 67,800 acres, 
maize 17,110, rice 2,030, and hajra 180 ; and at the raU wheat 
108,400, gram 66,000, and barley 900. 

TilU is the only important oil-seed covering 24,500’acres ; 
cotton occupies 1,500 acres ; the subsidiary food crops mung, 
urad, and moth cover 1,130, miengphall 50, and peas and 
masw 1,130. Poppy is sown over 6,000 acres and tobacco 
on 770. 

The irrigated area amounts to about 3 per cent, of the irrigation, 
cultivated, the actuals were in 1903-04, 8,736 and in 1904-05, 

9,464 acres. Wells are the chief source of water. In the north 
round Chanderi they are worked mainly by the Persian 
wheel, but in the Malwa section by the charas. 

Crude opium, food grains and gM are exported and piece- Trade and 
goods, hardware, sugar, salt, and kerosine oil imported, routes. 
Trade is not very higMy developed. 

The Great Indian Peninsula railway has stations at 
Karonda, Mungaoli, Piprai, Paohhar, ShMora, Pagara 
and Guna, while the metaUed roads from Agra to Bombay, 

Isagarh to Pachhar, Guna to Bajranggarh, the Bhonrasa- 
Sironj road and the unmetalled second class road from 
Mungaoli to Rajghat on the Betwa, Chanderi to Isagarh 
also traverse the pargana. 

A suhah is in charge of the zila with hctmasda/rs in each Adminiatra- 
pargma. The suhah is a ztla-magistrate and chief revenue 
officer. The hamasdars are subordinate magistrates and 
munsifs. The sad/r-amln is chief civil judicial officer. 

The zila was created in 1904 by combining the greater Subdivisions, 
part of the former zilas of Bajranggarh and Isagarh. It 
now contains four pavgamas Isagarh (composed of Isagarh 
pa/rgana and a part of Pachhar), Mungaoli (comprising 
Mungaoli and part of Pachhar), Bajranggarh (composed 
of Bajranggarh and Fatehgarh) and Kumbhraj (including 
Krunbhraj and Chanchora). 

The revenue demand amounts to 5 lakhs, while mis- Revenue, 
cellaneous revenue brings in about Es. 32,000 yearly. 

The police force is composed of 797 men under a Super- Police and 
intendent at headquarters and sub-inspectors in parganas. 

There are four thmas at pargcma headquarters and 22 
outposts. 

A central jail capable of accommodating 100 prisoners 
has been established at Mimgaoli. 
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An Imperial post office has been opened at Guna ; and 
State offices at Aron, Bajranggarh, Bamori, Chanchora, 
Isagarh, Guna, Kumbhraj, Mungaoli, Naia-sarai, Pachhar, 
Piprai, Eothiai and Shadora. Besides railway offices 
there is a telegraph office in Guna Cantonment. 

Mungaoli and Guna are controlled by municipalities. 

The zila has 28 schools, including one for girls. 

A hospital has been opened at Guna and two dispen- 
saries. 

Bajranggarh pargana. — This pargana is situated in the 
north-west between 24° 27' and 25° 7' north latitude and 67*50' 
and 77°32' east longitude, having an area of 1,219*84 square 
miles, of which 597*15 square miles are alienated in jdgm. 

It is bounded on the north by the Umrl, Bhadaura and 
Jhalawar States, on the east by the Isagarh pargana^ on the 
west by the Chhabra pargana of Tonk and the Paron estate 
and on the south by the Eaghugarh State. 

The only rivers of importance are the Sind and the western 
Parbati. Other streams are the Debraj, the Chaupet and 
the Nagri. The tanks at Chhipon and Bajranggarh are 
of some size. The average rainfall is 28 inches. 

The population (1901) was 69,660 ; Hindus numbered 
66,791, Musalmans 1,627, Jains 1,711, Animists 8,489, Christ- 
ians 36 and others 6. 

The pargana contains one town Guna and 384 villages. 

The total Midlsd area amounts to 622*69 square miles, 
of which 69,227 acres or 16 per cent, are cultivated. The 
revenue demand is 1 lakh. 

The pargana is in charge of a harmsdar, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate, being assisted by a ndih-hamdsdar and usual 
staff. 

The regular police under a sub-inspector number 202 
men and are distributed through one thma at headquarters 
and five outposts. 

Bina-Baran section of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
runs through the pargana with a station at Guna. 

The metalled roads in the pargana are the Agra-Bombay 
road (28 miles) and the Guna-Bajranggarh road (5 miles). 

Isagarh pargana. — ^This pargana is situated in the centre 
•of the zila between 24° 27' and 25° 12' north latitude and 
77° 28' and 78°11' east longitude, having an area of 962*49 
square miles, of which 124*64 square miles are alienated 
in jdghs. The headquarters are at Isagarh. 
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It is bounded on the north by the Kolaras and Pichhor 
pairgcmas, on the south by the Mungaoli pargana^ on the east 
by the Pichhor pargana and on the west by the Kolaras 
pargana and Bhadaura Thakurat. 

The only rivers of importance are the Sind, the Ur, and 
the Chhonch. The first two rivers flow throughout the 
year, the last for eight months. The Sind Sagar and Moti- 
jhil at Isagarh and the tanks at Dhakon and Sakarra are 
of some size. The average rainfall is 21 inches. 

The population amounted in 1891 to 67,781 persons ; 
comprising 60,773 Hindus, 2,746 Musalmans, 1,744 Jains, 
2,612 Animists and 6 others. The pargana contains 328 
villages. 

Of the khalsd area of 837*95 square miles, 120,063 acres or 
23 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand is 1 *8 lakhs. 

The pargana is in charge of a hamcLsdar^ who is a 2nd class 
magistrate. He is assisted by a ndih-kamdsdar and the 
usual staff. 

The regular police number 200 men imder a sub-inspector. 
Village watch and ward is entrusted to chauhldars. A thdna 
at headquarters and five outposts have been established. 

The Bina Baran section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway runs through th& jpargana with stations at Pachhar 
Shadora and Pagara. 

Isagarh-Pachhar road, 26 miles long, is the only metalled 
road. 

Kumbhraj pargana. — ^A pa/rgana situated between 
north latitude 24° 2' and 24° 32' and 76° 52' and 77° 19' 
east longitude. It has an area of 563 square miles, of which 
136*05 square miles are alienated vnjdglr. The headquarters 
are at Chanchora. 

It is boimded on the north by the Chhabra pargana 
of Tonk State and the Raghugarh State, on the east by 
Raghugarh, on the west by Chhabra and the Kotah. State, 
and on the south by the Rajgarh State. 

- The only river of importance is the Parbati ; other streams 
tributary to the Parbati are the Sankh, Retri, Andin Lalahoti 
and Baitli- The tank at Sagar is of fair size. The average 
rainfall is 31 inches. 

The population (1901) was 50,250: Hindus 37,381, Mu- 
hammadans 1,683, Jains 332, Animists 10,864. The pargana 
contains 286 villages. 

The total hhdlsd area amounts to 427 square miles, of 
which 79,323 acres or 29 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue 
demand is 1*2 lakhs. 
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The pafgana is in charge of a Icamdsdar, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate. He is assisted by a ndrh-hmnasddr. 

The regular police who are distributed through one 
ihdna and 3 outposts, number 187 men under a sub -inspector. 

Agra-Bombay road is the only metalled road which runs 
through the 'pargcma. 

Mungaoli pargana. — TheMungaoli 'pwrgcma lies in the 
south-east between 24° 2' and 24° 34' north latitude and 
77° 34' and 78° 18' east longitude. It has an area of 845-89 
sq^uare miles, of which 301 '18 square miles are alienated 
in jdgirs and other grants. The headquarters are at 
Mungaoli town. 

It is bounded on the north by the Pichhor and Isagarh 
'pargancts, on the east by the Saugor District of Central Pro- 
■vinces, and the Jhansi District of the United Provinces, 
on the south partly by the Basoda pwrgcma and partly by the 
Korwai State and the Sironj pwrgcma of Tonk State, and 
on the west by the Bajranggarh parrgana and Sironj. 

The only rivers of importance are the Betwa, Ur, Kethau 
and Belan, the last two being tributaries of the Betwa. 

The tank at Mungaoli is of fair size. The average 
recorded rainfall is 21 inches. 

The population (1901) was 61,051. Hindus number 
54,181, Musalmans 2,946, Jains 1,655, Animists 2,267 and 
others 2. 

The pargana contains one town Mungaoli and 373 villages. 

The Tihdlsd area amounts to 544-71 square miles, of which 
64,844 acres or 18 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue 
demand is Rs. 99,000. 

The pargcma is in charge of a hatndsdm, who is a 2nd class 
magistrate and is the controlling officer of the pargana. 
being assisted by a ndih-hamdsda/r and the usual staff. 

The pa/rgcma police number 208 men under a sub-inspector. 
A ihZma at headquarters and six outposts have been estab- 
lished. 

The Bina-Baran section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway runs through the pargcma with stations at Mungaoli 
and Pipraigaon. 

The only metalled road is that from Mungaoii to the 
Jail (2J nules). 

The MUlw^. Pr3nt. — The Malwa Prant is an adminis- 
trative unit, comprising the zilas of Mandasor, Shajapur, 
Ujjain and Amjhera. It does not, however, comprise all 
the zHas lying in the Malwa tract as the Bhflsa and Isagarh 
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zilas are not included in it, while the southern part of the 
Amjhera zila lies in the Mmar tract along the Narbada river. 

The 'prdnt lies in the centre of Malwa, covering an area Boundaries, 
of 8,021*12 square miles comparable to that of the European situation and 
State of Wurtemburg (7,528 square miles). It is not possi- 
ble to give the boundaries or latitude and longitude exactlj^, 
owing to the disjointed nature of the frdnt. 

The extremes of the latitude and longitude comprised 
in the tract are 22° 6^ and 25° 5' north, and 74° 11' and 
77° 1' east. In the north lies the zila of Mandasor surround- 
ing the towns of Mandasor and Mmach, in the centre the 
Ujjain zila, in the east the Shajapur zila and in the south 
Amjhera. The first three zilas and the northern part of 
Amjhera lie in country typical of Malwa — a region of wide 
rolling plains covered for the most part by rich black soil, 
pre-eminently noted for the cultivation of poppy. 

The whole tract has an elevation above sea level of about 
1,600 feet, the land sloping gently northwards from the 
line of the Vindhyas. 

The southern pargana$ of the Amjhera zila lie in the rough 
"hilly Vindhyan tract where the hills rise to about 2,000 
feet above sea level. 

The most common soil is hall mat, the black cotton soil 
of Europeans, which bears excellent crops of all the usual 
grains, and is especially noted for its poppy. 

The large rivers which traverse the 'prdnt are the Chambal, Rivers. 

Mahi, greater KaK Sind, and western Parbati. Lesser 
streams are the Chamla, Gambhir, Kian, Sipra and lesser 
Kali Sind, all forming part of the- Chambal water system 
and the Lakhundar and Newaj which flow into the Kali 
Sind and Parbati respectively. 

The climate is temperate, no extremes either of heat or Climate and 
cold being experienced. The rainfall varies slightly in different 
parts, but amounts on an average to about 30 inches a year. 

The prcM until 1903, when plague first appeared in Ujjain, Public health, 
was singularly free from severe epidemics, and except for 
the southern part of Amjhera is generally healthy. 

The name, more correctly Malava, was originally that of 
a tribe who came into this tract from the north-west and 
settled down about the fifth century, A,D., introducing the 
era which is now known as the Yihrama Samvai. 

The Maurya dynasty held the tract in the fourth century 
B.C., when A^oka ruled at Ujjain as Viceroy of the Western 
provinces. The western Sateaps who held the tract from 
the first to the fourth century A. D.,also ruled from Ujjain. 

1M1Q ^ 
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They were ousted by the Guptas, who in their turn'^were 
succeeded by the Huna Chieftain Toraraand and his son 
Mihirakula in the sixth century. After the overthrow of 
Mihirakula by Yashodharman of Mandasor, the tract passed 
to Harshvardhana of Kanouj. On his death 648 A.D., no 
overlord remained to control the .tribes, and the tract fell 
to the Paramara Eajputs who held the country from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. The Muhammadans then 
acquired it, and in the 15th century it passed to the local 
dynasty of the Malwa Sultans, with whom it remained until 
it wa« annexed to Gujrat in 1531. 

From 1539 to 1562 it was held by the Sur dynasty and 
Baz Bahadur, falling finally to Akbar. 

In Akbar's days Malwa was made into a siibah of Empire. 
On the break up of the Mughal power in the 18th century 
most of the present frant passed to Sindhia, with whom 
it has remained. 

Numerous tanks he scattered throughout the but 

none is of any size, except those at Jhankaria, Agar and 
Amjhera. Very few tanks are of any value for irrigation. 

The only forests of any value lie in the southern parganas 
of the Amjhera zila, where teak, Tiardwichia^ terminalia and 
boswelUa occur in some quantity. Part of the forest in this 
region is reserved. 

The mineral products of this prdnt are insignificant. 
Except some mica in Gangapur and limestone quarries 
in the Nimach pargana^ there are no known deposits of any 
value. 

The animals, birds and fishes are the same as those met 
with elsewhere. The large rivers abound with fish. 

The only local breed of importance is the Malwi, which 
is found throughout the prdnt. In the Amjhera zila the 
Nimari breed of cattle is also common. 

The census of the cattle according to the enumeration 
of 1903, gives bullocks 121,726, cows 176,087, he-buffaloes 
5,652, she-buffaloes 70,038, horses 10,048, colts and fillies 
131,645, asses 3,768, sheep and goats 155,201. 

The total population as returned in the census of 1901 
was 863,680, giving a density of 107 persons to the square 
nule. No figures are available for comparison. The urban 
population amounted to 117,201 or 16 per cent, of the total. 

Of the 3,309 towns and villages in the prdnJt^ 3 towns, Uj jain 
(39,892), Mandasor (20,936) and Barnagar (10,856) had a 
population of over 10,000; 6 of over 6,000; and 22 of over 
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2,000 ; while 3,034 or 83 per cent, had a population of under 
500. The average village contained 226 inhabitants. 

Of the population (excluding Eailway population) Migration. 
675,114 or 78 per cent, were bom within the 'prant, while 
186,476, or 22 per cent, came from neighbouring districts 
in Malwa. 

The population showed 440,332 males and 423,248 females; Ses. 
giving 96 females to 100 males. 

Classified by religion, 697,060 or 81 per cent, were Hindus, Beligions. 
74,591 or 9 per cent. Musalmans, 25,737 or 2 per cent. Jains, 

392 Christians, 66,777, or 8 per cent. Animists (chiefly in 
Amjhera z'ila) and 23 others. 

Of the Christian community 378 lived in Nimach and Cihristians and 
Ujjain, and comprised 20 Europeans and 325 Native Christians, 

Of the latter 232 were females. 

These Christians were chiefly connected with the stations 
at Ujjain, Nimach and Jawad maintained by Canadian- 
Presbyterian Mission, which has its headquarters at Indore. 

These stations were started at Ujjain, Nimach and Jawad 
in 1885. Schools for boys and girls and hospitals are main- 
tained by the mission. 

Of the 136 castes and tribes returned in the prant, the 
most numerous were, among Hindus, Bajputs 126,989, Balais “ 

62,236, Chamars 58,716, Brahmans 54,716 and Sondhias 
30,648 ; among Musalmans, Shaikhs 26,134 and Pathans 
18,925 ; and among Animists, Bhils 34,733 and Bhilalas 
14,836. 

Of these classes the Sondhias are peculiar to the country 
round Agar, which is known locally as Sondhwara. The 
Bhils and Bhilalas are chiefly found in the Amjhera zih. 

As may be supposed most pemons are engaged in agri- Oooupatioas. 
cultural and pastoral occupations, 211,315 or 24 per cent, follow- 
ing professions coimected with cultivation or the care of 
animals. Of these 13,000 were occupied in the care of live 
stock and 197,(K)0 in cultivation of the soil. For the rest 
63,976 were engaged in earthwork and general labour, 
while 35,524 were independent of occupation, 28,000 being 
returned as mendicants not belonging to religious orders. 

The prevailing dialect was Malwi spoken by 542,968 Langn^e, 
or 63 per cent, of the population, Urdu being used by 119,000 
and Marwari by 29,000 ; English was spoken by 445 persons 
only. 

The agricultural conditions have already been dealt Apiculture, 
with in the State article and need not be recapitulated. 
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The appended table shows the area cultivated in the 
last five years, dry and irrigated. 

The irrigation is mostly practised from wells and is practi- 
cally confined to poppy and garden produce : — 


Years. 

l 

Abba in acbes. 

Pbeobntagb on 

TOTAL OTJLTIV- 
ATBD ABBA. 

Total 

cultivated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

1900-01 . 

924,723 

876,424 

49,299 

96 

5 

1901-02 . 

781,425 

745,699 

35,726 

95 

5 

1902-03 . 

862,632 

826,049 

37,483 

96 

4 

1903-04 . 

842,645 

795,984 

46,661 

94 

6 

1904-05 . 

1,086,947 

1,031,820 

56,127 

95 

6 

Average 

899,635 

854.776 

44,859 

95 

1 

5 


Crops. The chief crops at the hhanf are jowa/r and maize and 

in the mhi wheat and gram. 

The table below shews the area sown at each harvest 
and that occupied by the chief food crops and poppy for 
1905 . 



Area sown 

Kharif food 

Itahi food 

Poppy. 


in acres. 

crops. 

crops. 


1904-06 . . 

1,086,848 

661,417 

283,114 

29,346 


Markets. The chief trade centres are Ujjain, Mandasor and Mmach 

and the zila and fargana headquarters generally. 

Trade is carried by the Bhopal-Ujjain section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, the Ajmer-Khandwa branch 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ujjain-Godhra 
section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
which aU connect at Ujjain. The new Nagda- Muttra exten- 
sion of the last system will benefit the Agar pargana, 

Biannfactures, The only important manufactures are those of opium, 
cloth (dyed and printed) and cotton yarn. The opium 
is exported to Bombay for the China market, and the yarn 
to British India, The cloth is mainly sold locally. 

Administra- The proM is in immediate charge of a sar-suhah, whose 

0011. head<](uarte:r8 are at Ujjain, 
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The sar-suhah exercises a general supervision and control staff, 
over the revenue administration of the 'praTit^ inspecting and 
directing the work of the subahs in charge of zilas and the 
subordinate oflicials. 

The chief judicial authority is the Pr^w^-judge who exer- Judicial, 
cises powers similar to those of Sessions and District Judges 
in British India, being the highest judicial authority next 
to the sadr Court at Lashkar. 

The subahs in charge of zilas are zila-magistrates but 
exercise no civil judicial functions, these being exercised 
by the sadr-amins. The Jcamdsddrs in charge of pargams 
are magistrates and munsifs. 

The first settlement of the prdnt was made by Raja Sir Revenue 
Dinkar Rao in 1853 (excluding Amjhera zila). In 1893 settlements, 
a fresh settlement was carried out, and the demand fixed 
at Rs. 39,94,724-2-1. A revision of the settlement was to 
have been made in 1904, but has been postponed on account 
of the famine of 1899, which seriously affected the whole 
of this area. 

The Public Works Department is divided into three Public 
sections. Roads, Buildings and Irrigation. works. 

The Roads and Buildings sections are under Sub-divi- 
sional officers assisted by a staff of overseers and sub-overseers^ 

Irrigation is under a Divisional Engineer, assisted by 
District Officers and overseers in each zila and pargana. 

The police are under the sar-subah as ex-offlcio Deputy Police and 
Inspector General, whose headquarters are at Ujjain. He 
is assisted by superintendents in charge of zilas and sub- 
inspectors in charge of parganas. 

The police in this prdnt number 2,943 men of all ranks’ 
who are distributed through 31 ihdnas and 78 outposts* 

There are also kotwdlis or head offices at Ujjain and Mandasor- 

The villages are protected by chauklddrSy who are con- 
trolled by the sub-inspectors of the pargams, 

A Central Jail has been established at Bhairongarh, 

3 miles from Ujjain, and zila jails at Mandasor and Ujjain. 

Municipalities have been set on foot at Ujjain, Khachraud» 
Barnagar, Nimach and Mandasor. The municipal funds 
are obtained in part from taxation and in part from grants 
made by the Darbar. 

A CoUege teaching up to the B. A. standard called the 
Madhava College was opened at Ujjain in 1887, but it was 
reduced to the status of a High School in the year 1905, 
and instruction is now given up to the University Entrance 
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standard only ; there are also 117£boys’ schools and one 
girls’ school in the prmt. 

The total number of literate persons * returned in the 
census of 1901 was 23,286, of whom 664 were females. This 
amounts to 2 per cent, of the population, most being literate 
in Hindi (17,798), Urdu (2,435) coming next. In English 
445 were literate. 

Besides the large hospital at Ujjain 11 hospitals and 
dispensaries have been opened in the prant. 

The miscellaneous revenue is drawn chiefly from liquor 
and opium and amounts to about 26 lakhs per annum, of 
which Rs. 56,000 is derived from opium dues. 

Imperial Post Offices combined with Telegraph Offices 
have been opened at Agar, Bagh, Mandasor, Nimach, Shaja- 
pur, Sardarpur, Sonkach, Barnagar, Nagda, Soyat-kalan 
and Ujjain; and also 58 State Post Offices. 

Ujjain zila. — This zila lies in the centre of Malwa between 
22° 43' and 33° 36' north latitude and 75° 0' and 76° 3' east 
longitude, having an area of 1,505*42 square miles, about 
equal to that of the county of Kent (1,515). 

It is bounded on the north by the States of Indore and 
Jaora; on the east by Indore and Dewas; on the south by 
Indore and Dhar ; and on the west by Ratlam, Sailana and 
Dhar. 

It lies wholly on the Malwa plateau and shares in the 
well known features common to that tract. 

The Chambal, Gambhir, Sipra and Khan rivers traverse 
the zila. The only large tank is at Ondasa. 

The well known Malwi breed of cattle prevails through- 
out the zila. A census (1905) shewed 32,092 bullocks, 
37,235 cows, 1,227 he-buffaloes, 14,100 she-buffaloes, 1,939 
horses, colts and fillies, 782 asses and 37,312 sheep and 
goats. 

The climate, like that of all Malwa, is temperate and 
pleasant. 

The average rainfall is 30 inches. 

The history is that of Malwa and has been dealt with 
elsewhere. It may be remarked, however, that the present 
zila corresponds in part only with the Ujjain sarTcar of Abul 
Fazl’s day, containing four of the mahals which the sarTca/r 
used to contain. The mahals are those of Ujjain, Unhel, 
Panbihar, Kachraud and Nolai (Barnagar). The revenue 
of this area in Akbar’s day was about 3 lakhs of rupees, 
the present demand being 10*6 lakhs. 
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In tlie census of 1901 tlie population numbered, 209,670 people, 
persons, giving a density of 139 per square mile on the whole 
population, but of only 99 for the rural area. 

Of a total of 3 towns and '667 villages, 613 had a 
population of under 500, while only 2, Ujjain (39,892) and ^ 

Barnagar (10,856), had a population of over 10,000. 

Of the population 169,870 or 80 per cent, were born with- IMigration. 
in the zila, and 84 per cent, within the State. Of outsiders 
most came from districts of contiguous States, 10,000 being 
from Indore. 

Of the population 107,001 were males and 102,669 females, 
giving a ratio of 96 women to 100 men. 

Hindus numbered 170,049 or 81 per cent, of the popula- Religions, 
tion, Musalmans 24,207 or 11 per cent., Jains 6,111, (5hris- 
tians 153, Animists 9,137 and others 13. 

The predominant sects were Smarts 50,159, Vaish- 
navas 48,403, Devi-pujak 37,448 and Shaivas 7,647. Among 
Jains, Digambaras numbered 3,617, SvetambarasandDhundias 
being met with in small numbers. 

Of castes Rajputs formed 29 per cent., Brahamans 8 per Castes, tribes 
cent, and Banias, Nais and Gujars from 3 to 4 per cent. each. 

Pathans formed 37 per cent, of the Muhammadan com- 
munity ; while among Animists, Bhils amounted to 51 per 
cent. The Christian community showed 107 Native Chris- 
tians, 20 Eurasians and 18 Europeans. The Native Chris- 
tians and Europeans belong mainly to the station of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission established in Ujjain. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants^ Occupations, 
the occupation mainly followed by those not engaged in 
pastoral or agricultural occupations being general labour. 

The prevailing language is Malwi or Rangri spoken by 
81 per cent, of the population. 

The aiiZa includes much of the most fertile soil in the whole Agriculture, 
State, and the land is as fully cultivated as is possible with 
its low density of population. 

On an average about 290,000 acres are cultivated. 


Years. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage on 
total Jchdlsa. 

Percentage on 
total culturable. 

1900-01 . 

312,625 

47 

55 

1901-02 . 

274,563 

41 

40 

1902-03 . 

316,860 

47 

87 

1903-04 . 

292,700 

43 

83 

1904-05 . 

291,045 

44 

81 

Average 

295,569 

44 

69 
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Both harvests are cultivated, the area occupied in 1904-05 
by hhanf crops being 175,694 acres, and at the rahi 124,295. 

The principal crops are, at the Jchanf.jowdr 21,563 acres, 
maize 10,762 acres, rice 231 and bdjra 1,947 acres ; and at the 
rabi, wheat 77,732 acres, gram 17,988 acres and barley 81 
acres. 

The only important oil-seed is tilU, which covered 4,258 
acres ; of fibres cotton only is largely sown, occupying 35,330 
acres. Of other crops poppy is sown to a considerable extent, 
the acreage for the last five years being 1901, 6,916, 1902, 
3,112, 1903, 5,092, 1904, 7,412, 1905, 2,294. Subsidiary 
food crops are urad, mmg and moth 274, mmgphaU 87 and 
peas and masw 1,020. 


The irrigated area for the last five years is as below : — 


Years. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage on 
total cultivated area. 

1900-01 

10,693 

3 

1901-02 

5,765 

2 

1902-03 

7,846 

2 

1903-04 ..... 

9,574 

3 

1904-06 

3,979 

2 

Average 

7,569 

2*4 


The whole of the irrigated area almost is occupied by 
poppy; sugarcane and garden produce are also irrigated, 
but to a cc^bparatively small extent. 


The trade carried on at Ujjain is considerable, and has 
been fostered by the opening of the Eatlam-Godhra, Raj- 
putana-Malwa and Bhopal-Ujjain railways, which meet 
at Ujjain town. Food grain, opium, ghl and til seed and 
cotton are the chief exports and piece-goods, hardware, sugar, 
salt and kerosine oil the main imports. 

Ujjain and Barnagar are the principal trade centres. 
Trade passes along the railways mentioned above, and 
also the metalled roads from Ujjain to Indore, Agar, Dewas, 
and md the last-named place to Sarangpur, and other towns 
on the Agra-Bombay high road. 

The %ida is in charge of a subah^ who is 2 ;iZ<z-magistrate 
and chief revenue officer. He acts under the orders of the 
sar-sdbah of Malwa prdnt, Kamdsddrs have charge of the 
parganas, being subordinate magistrates and munsifs. The 
chief civil judicial authority is the sadr^amm. 
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Tliree pa/rganas compose tlie zila -witli headquarters at Subdivisions. 
Ujjain, Barnagar and Khachraud. The pa/rgcum of Unhel was 
in 1904 amalgamated with that of Khachraud. 

The present revenue demand is 10’6 lakhs. Miscel- ®e'''’enue. 
laneous revenue derived mainly from opium amounts to 
7 lakhs. 

The regular pohce who number 720 men under a Sup- Polio© and 
erintendent are (hstributed through 4 ihmas and 20 outposts. 
Sub-inspectors are in charge of the pargana police. 

A district jail has been opened at Bhairongarh, 3 miles 
north of Ujjain. 

Imperial post offices have been opened at Ujjain, Bar- 
nagar and Nagda railway stations ; and State offices at Ujjain, * ' 

Barnagar, Bhairongarh, Khansola-kalan, Khachraud, Nagda, 

Tajpur and Unhel. 

Municipalities have been started at Ujjain, Khachraud Munioipali- 
and Barnagar. 

The zila possesses 42 schools for boys and 1 for girls. Education, 
Of the population of 1901, 6,254 were literate, 339 being 
females, giving a percentage of 3 literate. Hindi was the 
language mostly bnown. 

Three medical institutions have been established, includ- Medical, 
ing a large hospital at Ujjain and 2 dispensaries. 

Barnagar pargana. — This pargana lies between 22° 47' 
and 23° 17' north latitude and 75° 15' and 75° 41' east longi- 
tude, having an area of 388 ’99 square miles, of which 184'39 
are alienated in jdglrs. The headquarters are at Barnagar. 

It is bounded on the north by the Khachraud pargana, 
on the east by Ujjain pargana and the Indore State, on the 
south by Dhar State and on the west by the Dhar and Eatlam 
States. The Chambal, Chamla and Gambhir are its import- 
ant streams. At the villages of Akolia and Murd are two 
large tanks. The average rainfall is 25 inches. 

The total population amounted in 1901 to 50,153 persons, 
ittcluding 39,989 Hindus, 4,670 Musalmans, 1,999 Jains 
and 3,495 Animists. One town, Barnagar (10,856), and 159 
villages lie in the pargana. 

The 204'6 square miles, which make up the TcMlsd area, 
comprise 67,446 acres or 52 per cent, of cultivated land- 
The revenue demand is 2‘8 lakhs. 

A kamdsddr is in charge assisted by a ndib-Jcamasdar. 

The police number 134 men under a sub-inspector and are 
distributed through one thana and 3 outposts. 
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The Rajputana-Malwa railway has stations at Barnagar 
and Runija, while the metalled roads from Barnagar to Bad- 
nawar in Dhar State, and from Khaohraud to Rimija also 
traverse it. 

KhSchraud pargana. — A fargcma lying between 23° 13* 
and 23° 36' north latitude and 75° 11' and 75° 45' east 
longitude, with an area of 632'05 square miles, of which 75'84 
are alienated in jaglrs. The headquarters are at Khaohraud. 

It is bounded on the north by the Jhalawar State, on 
the east by Ujjain pargana, on the south by Barnagar par- 
gana and on the west by Ratlam. 

The Chambal, B%ri, Chamla and Kurel are its import- 
ant streams. 


The tanks at Khaohraud and Runkhera are of fair size. 
The average rainfall amounts to 27 inches. 

The population in the census of 1901 numbered 60,410 
soTds, of whom 49,740 were Hindus, 4,527 Musalmans, 2,031 
Jains, 4,101 Animists and 11 others. One town, Khaohraud 
(9,186), and 240 villages lie in the pargana. 

The Tchalsa area of 456‘21 square miles includes 106,038 
acres or 36 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 4'8 lakhs. 

A karmsda/r, who is a 2nd class magistrate, is in charge > 
being assisted by a rwib-kamasdar. The police who number 
241 men under a sub-inspector are distributed through 
2 thdnas at Khaohraud and Unhel and 6 outposts. 

The Grodhra-Ratlam Nagda-XJjiain section of the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India railway traverses the pargana with 
stations at Khaohraud, Asraoda, Unhel, Piploda and Nagda. 

The metalled road from Khaohraud to Runija crosses the 
pa/rgcma. 


-Ujjain pargana. — This par^rana lies round the town of 
Ujjain, having an area of 584’38 square miles, of which 
177*83 are alienated in 

The Indore State encloses it on the north and south i 
Dewas State on the east; and the parganas of Barnagar 
and Khacliraud on the west. 


^^e Chambal, Gambhir, Sipra and Khan are its prin- 
cipal streams. The average rainfall is 28 inches. 

The population in 1901 amotmted to 99,107 persons. 

Hindus, 15,010 Musabnans, 2,081 Jains' 
^ j others. One town, Ujjain (39,892), 

and 268 villages lie in the pargana. 
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The JcMlsa area of 406 ‘55 square miles contains 117,561 
acres or 45 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 3 lakhs. 

The kamdsdar in charge, who is a 2nd class magistrate, is 
assisted by a ndib-kamdsddr. The regular police number 
345 men under a sub-inspector distributed through 1 thdna 
and 11 outposts. 

The Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda-Ujjain section of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India, Rajputana-Malwa and Bhopal- 
Ujjain railways all meet at Ujjain town. The two latter 
have also stations at Fatehabad and Taj pur respectively. 

The Ujjain- Agar road traverses the pargana for 15 and 
the Ujjain-Dewas for 17 miles. 

Shajapur zila. — The Shajapur zila lies in the east of the Situation, 
Malwa prcint between the Sironj pargana, which bounds it 
on the north; the Indore, Bhopal, Harsinghgarh and Dewas 
States on the east ; the Indore and Dhar States on the south ; 
and the Indore and Jhalawar States on the west. The 
extremes of latitude and longitude are 22° 34' and 24° 19' 
north and 75° 44' and 77° 6' east. 

The area amounts to 3,335*65 square miles about that 
of Cyprus (3,500), the greatest length from north to south 
being 116 miles and from east to west 89. 

The zila lies in the Malwa plateau and shares in the Physical 
general conditions prevailing in that tract. aspects 

The important rivers are the Chambal, greater Kalij Kivers and 
Sind, Lakhundar and Newaj. 

The Malm breed prevails throughout the tract. A cen- Liv.e-stock. 
sus (1905) shews 69,714 bullocks, 123,384 cows, 2,618 he- 
buffaloes, 42,467 she-l3uffaloes, 5,435 horses, colts and fillies, 

1,866 asses and 51,948 goats and sheep. 

The climate, Hke that of Malwa, generally is temperate. 

The average recorded rainfall is 27 inches. 

The history of the zila is that of the prdrii. In Akbar’s 
day this zila lay in part in the Sarangpur, and in part in the 
Kotri-Pirawa sarkdrs of the suhaJi of Ujjain. 

The population at the census of 1901 numbered 348,747 peopl©* 
persons, giving a density of 104 per square mile on the whole 
area, and of 99 for the rural area. 

Three towns and 1,318 vHlages lie in the ziM. Of these Towns and 
Shajapur (9,953), A^ar (6,452) and Shujalpur (5,731) have villages, 
a population of over 6,000, and 1,212 have a population of 
under 600. 
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Migration. Qf population about 76 per cent, were born in tbe zila, 
while 6 per cent, came from neighbouring districts. Exact 
figures are not available owing to re-arrangement of the par- 
ganas. 

Males numbered 1775999 and females 1705748, giving a 
ratio of 96 women to 100 men. 

Religions. Classified by rehgions Hindus numbered 303,577 or 87 
per cent., Musalmans 26,086, Animists 12,515, Jains 6,562 
and Christians 7. 

Sects. Among Hindus the prevailing sects were Smart, Vaish- 

navas and Devi-pujak ; among Musalmans Sunnis. 

Castes, tribes The prevailing Hindu castes were Brahmans (20,559), 

and races. chamars (20,166), Kunbis (13,000), Sondhias (19,136), Gu. 

jars (7,717), Banias (6,984), Malis (6,910), Nats (5,899) and 
Dhakars (4,130). The Sondhias are peculiar to this tract, 
living in the country round Agar and Mehidpur (in Indore 
State). They are of semi-Rajput origin and shew signs of 
hypergamy in their tribal constitution. They are of somewhat 
turbulent character, and in former days caused great trouble in 
this region, necessitating the employment of British troops to 
bring them to order. They are still prone to cattle lifting^. 

Among the Jains the Oswal community is the most num- 
erous ; Shaikhs and Pathans predominate among Musalmans. 
The Pathans are in a large number of cases descendants of 
the old Pindari raiders of the early 19th century. 

Occupations. Agricultural and pastoral occupations are followed by 
189,634 or 54 per cent, of the population, while 46,430 or 13 
per cent, follow general labour. 

Language. Malwi is the prevailing dialect, spoken by 269,676 persons 
or 77 per cent, of the population, Urdu being used by 20,648 
and the Sondhwara dialect of the Sondhias by 25,948 persons. 

This last figure shews the inaccuracy of the caste re- 
turn for Sondhias (13,000), the fact being that unless pressed 
they invariably state that they are Rajputs., 

Agriculture. The land is highly fertile, about 330,000 acres being under 
cultivation or 77 per cent, of the culturable area. The ac- 
tuals for five years are appended. 


^ : Years. 

Area cultivated 
in acres. 

Percentage 

on total on total 

khdlsci, culturable. 

1900-01 .... 

354,180 

35 

79 

1901-02 .... 

282,982 

28 

79 

1902-03 .... 

280,724 

28 

78 

1903-04 .... 

280,387 

1*^ 28 

79 

1904-05 .... 

443,944 

27 

73 

Average 

328,443 

29 

77 


1 Census Report, Central India, 1901, pages 202, 228 
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Both the Mianf and rdhi harvests are cultivated, the for- 
mer occupying about 500,000 acres and the latter 78,000, 
The actuals for five years are appended. 


Years. 

Aeea under 

Jcharif. 

rabi. 

1900-01 

660,795 

93,684 

93,503 

1901-02 

410,410 

1900-03 

439,932 

69,098 

1903-04 

734,721 

30,456 

1904-06 

368,328 

102,966 

Average 

1 ■ 1 .1 .. 11 ,%,. 

500,841 

77,941 


The chief crops at the hhanf are jowar 88,850 acres, maize 
26,700, rice 6,200 and hajra 200 ; and at the rdbi^ wheat 
50,700 acres, gram 25,240 and barley 900. 

Of other crops mod, mung and moth cover 1,500 acres? 
mung'phall 200 and peas and masur 1,200. Tilli occupies 
8,000 acres and cotton 70,848. Poppy is a very import- 
ant crop and occupies about 11,000 acres ; the actuals have 
been — 


Years. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage on 
total rab% area. 

1900-01 

20,010 

21 

1901-02 

15,251 

16 

1902-03 

15,017 

21 

1903-04 

22,318 

73 

1904.05 

11,065 

11 

Average . 

16,776 

1 28 

1 


The average irrigated area amounts to 18,800 acres, 
the actuals have been. — 


Years. 

Area irrigated. 

Percentage on 
cultivated area. 

1900-01 

19,836 

6 

1901-02 

18,760 

7 ' 

1902-03 

14,690 

5 

1903-04 

18,620 

7 

1904-05 

22,348 

6 

Average 

18,861 

^ 6 
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Practically the whole of the irrigated area is occupied 
by poppy ; sugarcane and garden produce are also watered 
to a less extent. 

The principal exports are crude opium, which goes to 
Ujjain for manufacture, food grains, ghl and cotton, while 
piece-goods, hardware, sugar, salt and kerosine oil are import- 
ed. 

Trade passes along the Bhopal-Ujjain section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula railway which has stations at Maksi, Ber- 
chha, Kall-sind, Akodia, Shujalpur, Kala-^pipal and Parbati. 
The metalled roads in the zila number seven, the Agra-Bom- 
bay high road (31 miles), Ujjain- Agar, Agar-Susner, Dewas- 
Sehore, Agar-Sarangpur, and the feeders from Shujalpur to 
Pachor and Shajapur to Berchha. 

The zila is in immediate charge of a suhah^ who is chief 
magistrate and the principal executive ofl&cer of the charge- 
He- acts under the orders of the sar-suhah of the prant 
He is assisted by 6 hamasddrs and 6 mih-Jcamasdars in charge 
of 'parganas. These oflicers are subordinate magistrates 
of the 2nd or 3rd class and also munsifs. The chief civil 
judicial authority in the zila is the sadr-amln. 

The zila as at present constituted consists of the former 
zilas of Agar and Shajapur. In 1904 these two zilas were 
amalgamated, except the small tappa of Runija, which was 
transferred to Mandasor. The present zila contains six 
parganas with headquarters at Shajapur, Shujalpur, Son- 
kach (Sonkach and Tonk) Agar (Agar and Barod), Nal- 
khera and Susner. 

The revenue demand is 16*6 lakhs, miscellaneous sources 
also contributing 11 lakhs. 

The zih is watched by a force of 1,032 regular police 
under a Superintendent whose headquarters are at Shajapur. 
The zila is divided into 6 police circles with thdms at Sha- 
japur, Shujalpur, Sonkach, Agar, Nalkhera, Susner, Barod 
and Tonk. No jail is located in the zila. 

Imperial post ofllces have been opened at Agar, Shajapur, 
Sundatsi, Soyet and Sonkach, and State offices at Agar, 
Akodia, Barodia, Berchha, Bhainsoda, Bhourasa, Bolai, 
Dupada, Kanad, Maksi, Nalkhera, Neori, Runija, Shajapur, 
Shujalpur, Sonkach, Tonk, Ranthambhor, Piplon, Awantipur- 
Barodia and Baragaon. 

Telegraph offices have been established at Agar,” Shaja- 
pur and Sonkach, and also exist at all railway stations. 

The zila possesses 43 schools. The total number of lit- 
erate persons returned in 1901 was 6,162, of whom 104 were 
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females. This gives a percentage of 1‘3. The language in 
which most persons were literate was Hindi. Of those 
able to read and write, 4,700 or 1 per cent, were Hindi scholars. 

Next in importance was Marathi with 372 literate 
persons. EngHsh was known to only 117 persons. 

Up to the present time (1907) 4 hospitals and dispensaries Medical, 
have been opened in the zila. 

Agar pargana. — This pargana lies in the north-east of the 
zila between 23° 32' and 23° 55' north latitude and 75° 44' 
and 76° 13' east longitude, having an area of 484*2 square 
miles, of which 66*46 are alienated in jdgh. The headquar- 
ters of the kamdsddr in charge are at Agar. 

It is bounded on the north by the Susner pargana, on the 
east by Nalkhera pargana^ on the south by Holkar’s terri- 
tory and on the west by Dewas. 

The only large rivers in the pargana are the Chambal 
and Kali Sind, and these flow during the whole year. The 
Chhoti Kali Sind, Au, Banganga, Tilar and Kanthali flow 
at the most during eight months. 

The only important tanks are those at Agar. The Bara 
Talao or Moti Sagar at this place covers an area of 327 acres 
and is used in irrigating seven villages in the neighbourhood. 

The average recorded rainfall is 20 inches. 

Of the Jchdlsd area, amounting to 417*56 square miles, 

65,128 acres or 24 per cent, are cultivated. The land rev- 
enue demand is 2*5 lakhs. 

The population of the pargana in 1901 amounted to 
52,790 persons living in two towns Agar (6,193) and Agar 
station (4,031) and 223 villages. By religions the pargana 
shewed 46,489 or 88 per cent. Hindus, 3,616 Musalmans, 

1,432 Jains, 1,252 Animists and 1 Christian. 

Agar, until 1904, formed a separate zila. In that year 
it was amalgamated with the Shajapur zila and reduced to the 
status of a pargana. It contains two subdivisions, me tap 
pas of Piplon and Kanad. 

A kamdsddr with the powers of a magistrate of the 2nd 
class is in charge of the pargana and has fcwo ndib-hamds- 
dars with headquarters in the tappa^s of Piplon and Kanad 
to assist him. Watch and ward are carried out by a force 
of 246 regular police under the control of sub-inspectors 
of Police stationed at Agar and Barod. 

Two thdnas at Agar and Barod and 6 outposts have 
been established in the pargana. 
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No railway as yet (1907) traverses tMs 'pa/rgcma, but the 
new line from Nagda to Muttra will pass tbrougb it with a 
station at Pancbpabar. 

The Agar-Sarangpur, Ujjain-Agar and Agar-Susner roads 
also run through the 'pargana. 

Nalkhera pargana.— The Nalkhera pcvrgana is .situat- 
ed between 23° SO' and 23° 52' north latitude and 76° 10' 
and 76° 27' east longitude, having an area of 327 '24 square 
miles. The headquarters are at Nalkhera. 

It is bounded on the north by the Pirawa pwrgana of Tohk 
State and Jhalawar State, on the east by the Kali Sind, 
which separates it from Indore, on the south by Shajapur 
pa/rgoma, and on the west by Agar and Susner parganas. The 
whole pa/rgana lies on the Malwa plateau. 

The rainfall averages 21 inches. 

The only rivers of importance are the Kali Sind and 
Lakhundar with their afluents the Bhatan and the Ban- 
ganga. The tank at Gondal village is a large one and affords 
good shooting in the cold weather. 

The area of 327*24 square miles contains 56,037 acres of 
cultivated land. The revenue demand is 2*2 lakhs. 

The population amounted in 1901 to 36,920 persons ; classi- 
fied by religions there were 31,678 Hindus, 1,882 Musaimans, 
1,000 Jains, and 2,360 Animists. The pargana contains 152 
villages, the largest being Nalkhera (31,678). 

The Tammiar is magistrate of the 2nd class, being 
assisted by a naib-Tcamasddr. The police consists of 123 men 
under a sub-inspector distributed through 1 thdna and 3 
outposts. No railway traverse the pa/rgcma, but the Agar- 
Susner road runs through the pa/rgcma for 6 miles. 

Shajapur pargana. — The Shajapur pargana. lies in the 
centre of the between 23° 11' north latitude and 23° 44' 
and 76° 32' east longitude. It has an area of 416*78 square 
miles, of which 30*44 are ahenated. The Tcamdsddr^s head- 
quarters are at Shajapur. 

It is bounded by the Agar pargcma, on the east by the 
Narsinghgarh and Dewas States and the Shajapur pargcma, 
on the south by the Sohkach pargana, and on the west by the 
Nalkhera pargcma and the Indore State. 

The whole of the pargana is situated on the Malwa 
plateau and shares in the general condition common to that 
tract. 

The southern portion of the parga/na is somewhat hilly, 
The average recorded rainfall is 33 inches, 
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The only rivers of local importance are the Kali Sind and 
the Lakhundar. The former flows for 28 miles through 
the pargana and the latter, which is a tributary of the for- 
mer, for 22 miles. 

The Ickdha area of 386 ‘34 square miles comprises 73,217 
acres of cultivated land, amounting to 29 per cent, of the 
total area. The usual food grains and oil-seeds are sown, 
and also poppy. The land revenue demand is 2 ’4 lalchs. 

The population in 1901 numbered 61,843 persons, classi- 
fied by religions, 52,210 were Hindus, 5,667 Musalmans, 
992 Jains, 2,973 Animists and 1 other. It contains one town,, 
Shajapur (9,953), and 215 villages. 

The pargana is in charge of a Tcamcisdar, who is a 2nd 
class magistrate and chief revenue officer. He is assisted 
by a ndih-Jeamaaddr. 

The regular police number 151 men under a sub-inspector 
distributed through one thana and 5 outposts. 

The Ujjain-Bhopal section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway traverses the pargana with stations at Kali Sind and 
Berchha. The Agra-Bombay, Agar-Sarangpur and Berchha- 
Shajapur metalled roads also cross the pargana. 

Shu Jaipur pargana. — This pargana lies between 23° T 
and 23° 35' north latitude and 76° 29' and 76° 6' east longi- 
tude. Its area amounts to 654 square miles, of which 67 '69 
are alienated in jagirs. The headquarters are at Shujalpur. 

On the north it is bounded by the territories of Raj garb, 
Dewas and Karsinghgarh ; on the east by Bhopal ; on the 
south by the Sonkach pargana ; and on the west by the Sha- 
japur pargana, and the Indore and Dewas States. 

The chief rivers are the PsrbaiJ, Newaj, and Kali Sind, 
with two minor streams, the Jamdhar and Bilehfct. Tho 
average recorded rainfall is 30 inches. 

The population in 1901 numbered 68,637 persons, of whom 
57,664 v/ere Hindus, 6,966 Musalmans, 1,048 Jains, 2,968 
Animists and 1 other. One town, Shujalpur (6,731) and 244- 
villages are included in the pargana. 

Of the Jckdlsd area of 586 ‘31 square miles 97,045 acres 
or 26 per cen are cultivated. Poppy is largely sown. 

A hamdsddf, who is a 2nd class magistrate, is in charge, 
being assisted by a naib-Jeamdsddr. The revenue demand 
amounts to 4‘1 lakhs. 

7 E I O N 
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Tile regular police number 151 men imder a sub-inspector 
distributed through 1 thana and 8 outposts. 

The Bhopal-Ujjain section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway traverses the 'pargana with a- station at Shujalpur, 
and the metalled road from Shujalpur to Talen. 

Sonkach pargana. — The Sonkach pargana lies in the 
south of the zila between 22° 35' and 23° 19' north latitude 
and 76° 6' and 76° 51' east longitude, having an area of 1,149 
square miles, of which 547*57 are alienated. The headquar- 
ters are at Sonkach. 

It is bounded on the north by the pargana of Shajapur, 
on the east by Shujalpur pargana and the Bhopal and Indore 
States, on the south by the Dhar and Indore States, and on 
the west by the "Indore and Dewas States. 

The whole pargana being situated on the plateau, shares 
in the physical features common to that tract. Internally, 
however, it falls into three tracts, the Barodia tract on the 
easty which is typical of the Malwa cormtry and covered 
with rich black soU, the Iklehra tappa in the centre, which 
is somewhat broken up by Mils, and the southern portion 
wMch lies in the Vindhyan range itself. The average re- 
corded rainfall is 30 inches. 

The Kali Sind and Lakhundar are the only large streams, 
but the small streams of the Lodhri, Jan^, Chankesar, 
Dudi-Newaj, -Tilar and Chhoti-Kali Sind afford a supply 
of water during six months of the year. 

The hhalsa area of 601*43 square miles comprises 107,540 
acres or 29 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 3*4 lakhs. 

The population in 1901 numbered 96,626 persons, of whom 
87,327 were Hindus, 6,276 Musalmans, 1,092 Jains, 1,927 Ani- 
mists and 4 others. 

The pargana contains 359 villages including jdglrs. 

The kamasdar in charge of the pa/rgana exercises the powers 
of a magistrate of the 2nd class, being assisted by two naib- 
hamasdars. ■ 

The watch and ward of the parga/na is effected by a body 
of 251 regular police under a sub-inspector. There are 
two tkdnas, one' at Sonkach and the other at Tonk, and 7 
outposts; 

The Ujjain- Bhopal section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway passes through the pcvrgcma with a station at Maksi. 
The Agra-Bombay road lies on the western border of 
the pargana and the Dewas-Sehore road traverses it from 
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east to west. The former runs for nearly 45 miles and tne 
latter 16 miles. ^ 

Susner par gana. — This pargana lies in the extreme north 
of the zila between north latitude 23^^ 50' and 24® 34^ and 
east longitude 75® 50' and 7 6® 23', having an area of 304 square 
miles, 25*64 being alienated. The headquarters of the par- 
gana are at Susner. 

It is bounded on the north by the Indore State and the 
Pirawa pargana of Tonk State ; on the east by the Nalkhera 
pargana ; on the south by the Agar pargana ; and on the vrest 
by the Kali Sind, which separates it from the territories, of 
the Jhalawar State in Rajputana. A small isolated area 
known as the Bhainsoda tappa lies in the north-west corner 
of the pargana. 

The whole of the pargana is situated on the Malwa table- 
land. The average rainfall is 26 inches. 

The only large river in this pargana is the greater Kali 
Sind. The remaining streams are small and flow for only 
six or eight months of the year, the most important being 
Au, Lakhundar, Bhatan, Rupan, the lesser Kali Sind, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the pargana. The Chambal 
flows for a short distance along the eastern border of the 
Bhainsoda tappa. 

The pargana appears to have been held for a time by 
the Khichis, who were succeeded by the Chandxawat Tha- 
kurs of Rampura. 

The pargana comprises 278*36 square miles of hhdlsd 
territory, of which 44,977 acres or 25 per cent, are cultivated. 
All the ordinary grains are sown and also poppy. The 
revenue demand is 2 lakhs. 

The population in 1901 numbered 31,931, comprising 
28,219 Hindus, 1,679 Musalmans, 998 Jains and 1,035 
Animists, 

The pargana contains 125 villages, of which the largest 
is Susner with a population of 3,746. 

The hamasdar in charge exercises magisterial powers 
of the 2nd class, being assisted by a ndih-hamdsdar , whose 
headquarters are at Susner. 

The regular police in the pargana number 128 of all grades 
imder a sub-inspector, at headquarters. 

A thdna has been established at Susner with 4 outposts 
attached to it. 

No railway serves the pargana. 
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The metalled road?, the Ujjain-Patan and Nimach-Patan, 
traverse the pargana, the latter road passing through the 
Bhainsoda tappa. 

Mandasor zila.— This zila lies in the north- west of 
the Malwa prdnt between 23° 36' and 25° 19' north latitude 
and 74° 11' and 76° 54' east longitude, its maximum length 
being 118'6 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
126 miles. The total area amounts to 1,878'61 square 
miles, rather larger than Brunswick. To the north lies 
the state of Udaipur, on the east Indore, Jhalawar, Sitamau, 
and Jaora ; on the south Jaora ; and on the west Udaipur 
and Partabgarh. 

Except to the north of Nimach, where an arm of the 
Vindhyan range stretches from west to east, the whole zila 
shares in the general conditions common to Malwa. 

The Chambal, Sau (Sheona), Eetam, Bamni and Gunjari are 
its only important streams. Of the 32 tanks in the zila 16 
are of some size. 

The Malwi breed of cattle is common throughout the 
district. The census of 1905 gave 32,932 bullocks, 23,794 
cows, 2,096 he-buffaloes, 14,136 she-buffaloes, 2,917 horses, 
colts and fillies, 1,127 asses, and 66,646 goats and sheep. 

The climate except in the hilly tract to the north is 
mmilar to that of Malwa generally. The rainfall averages 23 
inches. 

This has been dealt with under the Malwa prdni, 
and in the account of Mandasor town. In Akbar’s day 
Mandasor was a sarMr in the siibaJi of Malwa, containing 
17 mahdls. 

Figures of the census of 1901 only are available. Owing 
to the amalgamation the figures given in the report for the 
Nimach and Mandasor zHas are here combined. The small 
Runija tappa now added to this zila has 'been given in the 
total for population, but as regards other subjects, language, 
birthplace, etc., it is excluded. Its area and population 
being small it can well be neglected without causing 
any material difference. The zUa population in (1901) 
numbered 208,737 persons, giving a density of 111 per square 
mile or, excluding the urban population (173,606), a rural 
density of 93 to the square mile. 

The ziZi possesses three towns, Mandasor (20,936), Nimach 
(6,190), Jawad (8,005), and 850 villages. The villages are 
usually of the Malwa type, but in the north of Nimach where 
stone is plentiful it is employed to a certain extent in con- 
structing houses. 
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Of tlie total population 156,934 or 75 per cent, were born Migration, 
witnin the zila. Of those born outside 7,342 came from Indore 
State, 13,375 from Udaipur, and 4,339 from the United Pro- 
vinces. 

The numbers according to sex were, males 106,874 and Sex. 
females 101,863, giving 95 women to 100 men. 

Of the total population 168,266 or 81 per cent, were Hindus, Beligion and 
19,108 or 9 per cent. Jains, 10,781 or 5 per cent. Musalmans, sects, 

10,340 or 5 per cent. Animists, 232 Christians and 10 others. 

Among sects, the Hindus shewed a predominance of 
Vaisbnavas (54,507), Devipujak (27,150) and Smarths (27,052) 
coming next. 

Among Jains, Digambaris predominated, and among 
Musalmans, Sunnis. 

The Christians included 1 European, 6 Eurasians, and 
218 native Christians, 182 of the last being females. This 
is accounted for by the stations of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission at Nlmach and Jawad. 

The most numerous Hindu castes were Chamars (16,947), Caste, trii)o 
Sondhias (16, 900), Brahmans (16,276), Eajputs (9,795),Dhakars 
(8,106) round Nimach only, Gujars (6,354), Banias (5,911), and 
Anjnas (5,553) mostly round Mandasor. Among Jains, Oswals 
predominated (7,505). Among Musalmans, Pathans predomi*- 
nate round Mandasor (3,710, of whom 3,051 are found round 
Mandasor) and Shaikhs (6,935). Among Animists only 
Bhils (554) are found in any number. 

The population mainly depends on agricultural and Occupitions. 
pastoral occupations for a livelihood. Of the total population 
56,792 or 27 per cent, are engaged in these pursuits. Of these 
29,430 were landlords and tenants. The greater part of the 
poorer class are engaged on earthwork and general labour, 
which means field work of all kinds; these number 14,917, 
forming 7 per cent, of the total. - 

The prevailing forms of speech are Malwi or Rangrl Language, 
spoken by 103,541, Urdu 39,814 (36,000 coming from Nlmach), 

"and Marwarl 15,317 (of these 14,000 came from Nlmach). 

The total cultivated area averages 163,000 acres ; the Agriculture 
actuals since 1901 are given below: — 

Z merce. 


Year. 

Area 

cultivated. 

Percentage on 
total khdlsd 

Percentage on 
culturable area 

1900-01 . 

169,378 

44 

81 

1901-02 . 

128,784 

35 

67 

1902-03 . 

150,563 

39 

79 

1903-04 . 

143,689 

37 

78 

1904-06 . 

226,359 

29 

68 

Average . 

163,754 

36 

75 
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Harvests and Both harvests are sown, the average acreage at the hharif 
crops. being 200,000 acres and at the rabi 51,000. The actuals 
are given below : — 


Year. 

Area at kharif 
area. 

Area at rahi area. 

1900-01 . 



234,582 

61,0U 

1901-02 . 

... 


192,081 

226,047 

31,936 

1902-03 . 

... 


41,623 

1903-04 . 

... 


. . 

41,414 

1904-05 . 

. 


J 70,407 

77,559 


Average . 


205,779 

50,709 


The chief food crops at the Icharif are jowar 89,820 acres, 
hajm 370 acres, maize 23,690 acres ; and at the rahi wheat 
24,300 acres, gram 25,620 and barley 3,000. 


Of other crops urad, mung and moth cover 2,570 acres, 
mungphali 300, and peas and masur 400 ; cotton is sown 
over 21,600 acres, and poppy over 15,000. 


The actuals in the case of poppy have been — 


Year. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage 
on rahi area. 

1900-01 

16,828 

28 

1901-02 

9,676 

30 

1902-03 . - 

14,955 

36 

1903-04 

11,806 

29 

1904-05 

14,676 

19 

Average 

13,588 

28 


Irrigation. The area under irrigation averages 15,000 acres ; the actuals 
in the last five years were — 


Yeab, 

Area in acres. 

Percentage 
on total 
cultivated 
area. 

1900-01 

15,933 

9 

1901-02 . 

5 9,395 

4 

1902-03 

12,817 

8 

1903-04" 

14,345 

9 

1904-05, 

24,906 

11 

Average . 

. 16,479 ‘ 

8 


Poppy is the principal irrigated crop, sugarcane and 
garden produce being watered to a less extent. 
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The most important article of trade in Mandasor, is opium, Trade and 
the number of chests exported to Bombay being in ] 891, routes. 
2,78^9, in 1901, 3,201, 1902, 3,248, 1903, 2,996, 1904, 1,453, 

1905, 3,074|. The export of cotton, food grains and lime- 
stone is also considerable. Piece goods, sugar, salt, hardware 
and kerosine oil are the chief imports. Trade is carried 
along the Rajputana-Malwa railway, wliich has the stations 
of Mandasor, Dhodhar, Dalaoda, HarMakhal, Nimach and 
Kesarpura situated within the limits of the zila. 

The metalled roads from Indore to Nimach, and Nimach Administr a- 
to Bampura and Bhanpura in Indore State also 
the district. Mandasor (for opium especially), Nimach 
and Jawad are the trade centres. 

A subah, who is zila magistrate, is in charge of the district, 
being assisted by kamasddrs in each •pargana. 

The highest civil judicial authority in the zila is the 
Sadr-amln. 

There are 7 parganas in* the zila, Mandasor, Nimach, Subdivisions. 
Bhaugarh, Nahargarh (including the Runija tappa), Jawad, 

Singoli, and Gangapur. The last pargana is isolated, lying 
in Rajputana. 

The revenue demand for the zila is 11 T lakhs, the Revenue, 
revenue from miscellaneous sources (especially opium) 
being Rs. 7,40,000 a year. 

The police force numbers 955 men under a Superintend- Police and 
ent at headquarters and sub-inspectors in parganas. These 
men are distributed through 7 thanas and 14 outposts. 

A District jail is located at Mandasor capable of ac- 
commodating 150 prisoners. It is situated in the fort. 

There are 2 Imperial post offices in the zila situ9,ted at Post and 
Mandasor and Nimach, and 21 State offices at Mandasor Telegraph. 
Afzalpur, Bagana, Bhaugarh, Bichor, Deken, Dhodhar, 

Gangapur, Jawad, Jat, Jiran, Nahargarh, Nikumbh, Nimach, 

Ratangarh Sawan, Singoli, and Nagri. 

There are telegraph offices at Mandasor and Nimach 
and all railway stations. 

Mandasor and Nimach have Municipalities. The British Mtmicipali- 
Cantonment at Nimach is controlled by the British author- 
ities. ^ 

The zila possesses 25 schools. Of the population in 1901 Educaticai. 
8,185 or 5 per cent, were literate, 3 per cent, of these being 
literate in Hindi. 

Three dispensaries have been opened in the zila. 


llfodioal. 
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Bhaugarh pargana. — The Bhaugarh farcjana lies 
between 23° 36' and 23° 67' north latitude and 74° 57' 
and 75° 14' east longitude, with an area of 186*80 square 
miles, of which 68*96 are alienated in land grants. The 
headquarters are at Bhaugarh. 

The Sau (Sheona), Somli, and Pingla rivers traverse 
the pargana. The tanks at Khorana and Moria villages 
are of some size. The rainfall is 30 inches. 

The population according to the census of 1901 numbered 
23,821 persons, among whom Hindus amounted to 19,724, 
Musalmans to 874, Jains to 1,370, and Animists to 1,853. 
The pargana contains 60 villages. 

Of the Tchdlsa area of 117*84 square miles 35,112 acres or 41 
per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand is 2 lakhs. 

A harmsdwr is in charge with 2nd class magisterial powers, 
a naib-himdsdd/r assisting him. The police number 61 men 
under a sub-inspector, distributed through 1 thdna and 1 
outpost. 

The Eajputana-Malwa railway has stations at Dalaoda 
and Dhodar. The Indore-Nimach road crosses the district 
for 18 miles. 

Gangapur pargana. — Gangapur forms a small isolated 
parganalying just over the border of the Central India Agency 
between 26° 3' and 26° 19' north latitude and 74° 11' and 
74° 24' east longitude. It has an area of 26*04 square miles. 
The headquarters are at Gangapur. It is surrounded on all 
sides by Udaipur State. 

■ The only rivers of local importance are the Chandra- 
bhaga and Banas. The tank at Milord Khera is of fair size. 
The average recorded rainfall is 13 inches. 

The whole pargana is khdlsd. The cultivated area 
amounts to 4,809 acres or 29 per cent. The revenue demand 
isRs. 14,000. 

The population in 1901 numbered 9,003 persons. Classified 
by religions there were 7,541 Hindus, 738 Jains, 523 
Musalmans, and 201 Animists. The pargana contains 10 
villages, the largest being Gangapur (3,393). 

The pargcma is in charge of a nmb-hamd$ddr with the 
powers of a 2nd class magistrate. The regular police number 
55 men in charge of a sub-inspector. 

No railway nor metaUed road traverses the pargana. 

Jawad pargana. — It lies in the north of the zila between 
24° 53' and 24° 29' north latitude and 74° 48' and 75° 28' east 
longitude with an area of 362*96 square miles, of which 198*76 
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are included in jdglr territory, Tlie headquarters are at 
Jawad. 

On the northern border lie Singoli fargana and Udaipin* 
State ; on the east Indore ; on the south Nimach 'pargana and 
on the west Udaipur State, 

The Gambhir is the only large stream. The rainfall 
averages 22 inches. 

A total population of 38,168 was recorded in lUOl, Hindus 
numbering 30,042, Musalmans 3,412, Jains 1,844, Ardmists 
2,863 and 7 others. The town of Jawad (8,005) and 166 
villages lie in the pargana. 

The cultivated area amounts to 26,397 acres or 25 per cent* 
on the total hJidlsd area of 164*20 square miles. The revenue 
demand is 1*1 lakhs, 

A Tcamdsddr^ who is a 2nd class magistrate, is in charge? 
assisted by a ndih-hamdsddr. Watch and ward is in the 
hands of 122 men, under a sub-inspector, distributed through 
1 tlidna and 2 outposts. 

The Rajputana-Malwa railway has a station at Kesarpura? 
while the Indore-Nimach-Nasirabad, Nimach-Jawad and 
Jawad-Singoli roads also traverse it. 

Mandasor pargana. — This pargana lies between 23° 49' 
and 24° 10' north latitude and 74° 57' and 75° 22' east 
longitude, having an area of 335*76 square miles, of which 
57*15 are alienated in jdgirs. The headquarters are at 
Mandasor. It is bounded on the north by the Jaora and 
Indore States, on the east by the Nahargarh pargana^ on 
the south by the Bhaugarh pargana and on the west by 
Partabgarh State. 

The Sau (Sheona), on which Mandasor stands, and the 
Somli are its only important rivers. The villages of Lamgara., 
Bhardawas, and Muhammadgarh possess tanlcs of some 
size. The average rainfall is 23 inches. 

The population in 1901 amoimted to 57,587, of whom 
43,542 were Hindus, 8,916 Musalmans, 3,136 Jains, 1,986 
Animists and 7 others. The town of Mandasor (26,936) 
and 160 villages are in this pargana. 

The Tchdlsd area of 278*61 square miles comprises 60,346 
acres or 24 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 3*4 lakhs. 

The kamdsddr in charge is a 2nd class magistrate, being 
assisted by a ndih-Tcamdsddr. The police under a sub-in- 
spector number 197 men and are distributed through 1 thdna 
and 5 outposts. 

7E1G 
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The Rajputana-Malwa railway has a station at Mandasor. 
The metalled road from Indore to Mmach and the feeders 
from Partabgarh and Sitamau traverse the pargana. 

Nahargarh pargana. — This pargana lies between 23° 57^ 
and 24° 12' north latitude and 75° 11' and 75° 54' east 
longitude. The area amounts to 363-75 square miles, of which 
jagtrs occupy 40-65. The headquarters are at Nahargarh. 

On the north it is bounded by the States of Jaora and 
Indore, on the east by Indore and the Agar pargana, on the 
south by Sitamau State and on the west by Mandasor 
pargana. 

The Chambal, Sau (Sheona), Tumbar, and Gir are its 
rivers. The average rainfall is 23 inches. 

The census of 1901 gives a population of 30,650 persons, 
of whom Hindus numbered 27,597, Musalmans 1,357, Jains 
767, and Animists 929. The pargana contains 171 villages. 

The khdlsa area of 323-10 square miles includes 49,955 
acres or 24 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 2-4 lakhs. 

The kamdsdar in charge is a 2nd class magistrate, being 
assisted by a ndib-kamlsddr. The police, who number 55 
men, are stationed in 1 tkdna under a sub-inspector. 

No railway .crosses the pargana, but the metalled road 
from Mandasor to Nimaoh Ues for 15 miles in State limits, 

Nimach pargana. — The Nimach pargana, which has an 
area of 375-78 square miles, lies between 24° 12' and 24° 46' 
north latitude and 75° 12' and 74° 24' east longitude. Jagirs 
occupy 203-87 square miles. The headquarters are at 
Nimach. 

On the north of the pargana lies the Jawad pa/rgana of 
this zila, on the east Indore State, on the south Partabgarh, 
and on the west Udaipur. 

The Retam and Barkheri-ld-nadi traverse the pargana. 
At Jiran and Khewas are tanks of some size. The average 
rainfall is 35 inches. 

The population, as recorded in 1901, gave a total of 35,239 
persons, Hindus numbering 28,380, Musalmans 3,103, Jains 
1,864, Animists 1,674, and Christians 218. One town, Nimaoh, 
and 183 villages lie in the pargana. 

The Jehdlsd area (171-91 square miles) comprises 35,726 
acres or 32 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
is 1-4 lakhs. 

The pargana is as usual in charge of a kamdsdar, who is a 
second class magistrate for his charge, and is assisted by 
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a ndib-hamasdar. Tlie police number 284 under a sub- 
inspector, wbo man one ihana and 3 outposts. 

The Rajputana-MMwa railway has stations at Nimach 
and Harkia-khal. The Indore-Nimach road also traverses 
it. 

The headquarters of the Political Agent in Malwa and the 
British Cantonment of Nimach He in the fargana. 

Singoli pargana. — The Singoli fargana is the northern- 
most subdivision of the zila, lying between 24° 45' and 
25° 9' north latitude and 74° 53' and 75° 24' east longitude. 

It comprises an area of 227’52 square miles, of which 9'32 
square miles are aHenated m jaglrs and other land grants. 

The headquarters are at Singoli. 

It is bounded on the north and east by the Udaipur 
State ; on the south by the Jawad pargana and the Udaipur 
and Indore States ; on the west by the Udaipur and Indore 
States. 

The pargana is situated in the hilly country which ter- 
minates the Malwa plateau at this point. 

The only rivers of local importance are the Bamni, the 
Rozar and the Osar. The tanks at Dalalpura Tanka, 

Kunar, Kathanda, Dhukrai, Siripur Kaneai and Dhangaon 
are of fair size. The average recorded rainfall is 22 inches. 

Of the total Mdlsd area of 218'20 square miles, 14,018 
acres or 11 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 70,000. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 14,269 persons, among 
whom 11,450 were Hindus, 1,062 Jains, 923 Musalmans and 
834 Animists. The pargana contains 110 villages. 

The Icamdsddr in charge is a 2nd class magistrate and the 
chief administrative officer of the pwrgana. He is assisted 
by a naib-kamdsddr and usual staff. 

The watch and ward of the pargana is carried out by 
181 regular poHce under a sub-inspector. The poHce are 
distributed through one tMna and 3 outposts. 

No railway or metalled road traverses this pargana. 

Amjhera zila. — ^This zila Hes partly in Malwa and partly Situation, 
in the tract along the north of the Narbada called Nimar. It area and_ 
Hes between 22° 5' and 22° 59' north latitude and 74° 39' and 
75° 46' east longitude. It has an area of 1,301’44 square 
miles, comparable to that of Brunswick (1,400). Its greatest 
length from north to south is 70 miles and from east to west 
52. 

The zila falls into two tracts. On the pfateau is Amjhera physical 
proper, including the two big jdgirs of Digthan and Sagor, aepeots. 
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while on the slopes of the Vindhyan range and in Nimar 
lies the fargana of Bagh-Bakaner. 

It is bounded on the north by Indore, Jhabua, Ratlam and 
Dhar States ; on the east by the British 'pmgana of Manpur 
and Dhar State ; on the south by Indore and Dhar and on 
the west by Ali-Rajpur, Jhabua, Jobat and Dhar. 

While the northern section is typical of Malwa the southern 
parganas are cut up by hills and ravines and are populated 
mainly by Bhils. The soil in the Malwa section is of the usual 
fertile class, but in the hilly tract much of the country is 
unfitted for cultivation, while the Bhils are disinclined to 
agriculture. 

The only important streams are the Mahi Baghini or 
Waghini, the Esuri, the Uri, and the Man, all affluents of the 
Narbada. 

Numerous hill torrents also intersect the' southern part 
during the rains. Although 7 tanks are situated in the 
zila only those at Amjhera, Sagwal, Ledgaon and Bakaner 
are of any size. 

The hills of the southern section are thickly clothed 
with forest of the type common in this region, containing 
much Terminalia Hardivickia, various Acacias and occasionally 
stunted teak and Boswellia, 

The Malwi and Nimari breeds of cattle are both met with 
here. A census showed 18,623 bullocks, 7,600 cows, 907 
he-buffaloes, 4,016 she-bufialoes, 904 horses, colts and fillies, 
270 asses and 21,229 sheep and goats. 

In the Malwa section the climate is of the temperate 
kind common in that re^on, but in the hilly tract it is subject 
to extremes of heat, while the cold season is of short duration. 
The rainfall averages 23 inches. 

Of the early history of the tract nothing is known. The 
caves at Bagh, however, show that the Buddhists in later 
days lived in those hills. In Akbar’s day the present Amjhera 
zila formed part of the Mandu sarkdr, Amjhera, Digthan 
Sagor and Manawar being mahals. It was held by the 
Rathors until 1857, when the Raja of Amjhera rebelled and his 
territory was made over to Sindhia, in whose possession 
it has remained. 

The total popiilation according to the census of 1901 
•amounted to 96,426 persons, giving a density of 74 persons 
to the square mile. 

The «ila contains 465 villages, of which 426 had a popu- 
lation of under 60D, 27 of between 600 and 1,000 and 12 of over 
1,000 ; Amjhera with a population of 2,964 is the largest village . 
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Of the total population 77,805 or 80 per cent, were born in Migration, 
the zila and 79,922 within the State. Of outsiders, 5,494 
came from Indore, 4,616 from Dhar and 1,136 from Jodhpur. 

The numbers according to sex were, males 48,608 and Sex. 
females 47,818, giving 98 women to 100 men. 

Hindus numbered 55,168 or 56 per cent., Jains 2,283, lieligions. 
Musalmans 5,190 and Aaiimists 33,785. 

The total number of Hindu castes returned was 62, among Castes, 
which Balais 12,102, Rajputs 7,183 (including many Bhilalas) 
and KimbTs 4,407 predominated. Among Animists, Bhils 
numbered 18,159 and Bhilalas 14,353, These returns are too 
low. 

Agricultural and pastoral occupations claimed 34 per Occupations, 
cent, of the population. 

The linguistic returns in this zila were most faulty and Languages, 
absolutely unreliable. Only 24 persons are shewn as speaking 
Malwi, while 44,701 speak Urdu, a language returned other- 
wise only in districts with big towns. 

The total cultivated area amounts on an average to about Agriculture 
111,878 acres or 26 per cent, of the total area. and com- 

^ ^ merce. 

The actuals for five years are given below; — 


Yeae. 

Area in acres. 

Percentage on 
hhaUa. 

Percentage 
on total cul- 
turable. 

1900-01 . 

88,540 

21 

73 

1901-02 . 

95,096 

22 

70 

1902-03 . 

124,385 1 

29 

67 

1903-04 . 

125,869 ! 

29 

62 

1904-05 . . . 1 

125,399 

29 

60 

Average 

111,878 

26 

66 


Both harvests are cultivated, the average area sown at Harvests and 
the hharlf being 90,636 acres and at the rdbi 26,862. crops. 

The actuals for five years are: — 


Yeae. 



Area at (char if. 

Area at 
rahi. 

1900-01 





69,401 

21,965 

1901-02 




, 

77,719 

19,085 

1902-03 


* 


, 

112,017 

17,230 

1903-04 





100,637 

34,750 

1904-05 

• 

• 


• 

93,406 

41,286 



Aveeagb 

• 

90,636 

26,862 


The principal crops at the khanf are/ow^r, covering 9,026 
acres, rice 1,684 acres, maize 26,872 and hdjra 6,335 acres, 
and at the rabi, wheat 24,375 acres, and gram 10,599 acres. 
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Of other crops, cotton 19,466, tilU covers 14,857 acres, 
and poppy 1,310. 

The average irrigated area amounts to 2,950 acres. The 
actuals were : — 


Year. 

Area irrigated. 

Percentage on 
total cultivated. 

1900-01 


. 

2,837 

3 

1901-02 


, 

1,816 

2 

1902-03 

, 

. 

2,130 

2 

1903-04 



4,122 

3 

1904-05 

* 


3,894 

3 

Average 

• 

■1 

2,959 

2*4 


Poppy and garden produce are the crops chiefly watered. 

' « Trade is not greatly developed owing to the isolated nature 
of the zila and want of communications. No railway 
traverses it, all trade having to pass by the metalled road 
from Indore to Nimach which crosses the northern section, 
and that from Dhar to Sardarpur and Tanda which is to be 
carried on to Bagh and Kukshi in Dhar State, connecting 
with the road to Barwani via Chikhalda. 

Amjhera, Bagh, Rajgarh and Manawar are the chief 
trade centres. 

■ A sihah is in charge of the zila with one hamasddr in 
Bakaner 'pargana. The sichah is zila magistrate, the chief 
civil judicial authority being the Sadr-amln. 

There are two parganas, Amjhera and Bagh-Bakaner. The 
revenue demand amounts to 1*6 lakhs, while the miscellaneous 
revenue is about 1 lakh. 

The police number 236 men under a Superintendent 
with sub-inspectors in charge of parganas. There are 2 
thmas and 4 outposts in the zila. 

State post offices have been opened at Amjhera, Bakaner, 
Manawar, and Tanda. 

The schools in the zila number 7. 

Dispensaries have been opened at Amjhera, Sardarpur, 
Bagh and Manawar. 

Amjhera pargana. — This pargana lies on the 
Malwa plateau between 22° 20' and 22° 59' north latitude 
and 74° 46' and 75° 46' east longtitude, having an area 
o| 947*04 sq^uare miles, of which 614 are alienated in jdglr ; 
the headquarter^ are ^aT Amjher^^ _ 

It is bounded „on the nor th, south and east by Indore 
and Dhar, and on the west by Dhar^ ™ 
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Tlie only rivers of importance are the Chambal, Mahi, 
Tanda and Man. At Amjhera, Sagwal, and Ledgaon are 
tanks of fair size. The average rainfall amounts to 26 inches. 

The total population in 1901 numbered 67,512 persons, 
of whom 41,311 were Hindus, 3,429 Muhammadans, 1,837 
Jains and 20,935 Animists. The 'pargana contains 321 
villages. 

The hhdlsa area of 333*04 square miles includes 45,419 
acres or 21 per cent, of cultivated land. The revenue demand 
amounts to Rs. 80,000. The s^htth himself carries on the 
duties of hamasdar for the pargana. The regular police 
number 122 men. They are under 2 sub-inspectors stationed 
at the thdnas of Amjhera and Rajgarh. Besides the thdnas 
there are 3 outposts located in the pargana. 

The Dhar-Sardarpur road runs for 15 miles through 
the pargana with a branch from Mangod, which connects 
with Amjhera. 

Bagh-Bakaner (Bakaner) pargana. — This pargana lies 
between 22° 5' and 22° 27' north latitude and 74° 39' 
and 75° IS' east longitude, having an area of 354*4 square 
miles, of which 13*06 are alienated in jdqlfs. 

The States of Indore, Dhar and Barwani surround it on 
all sides. 

The only streams of importance are Narbada, the Man, 
Bagh (or Wagh) and Esai. The tank at Bakaner is of some 
size. The rainfall averages 22 inches. 

The population according to the census of 1901 amounted 
to 28,914 persons, of whom 13,856 were Hindus, 1,761 Muham- 
madans, 447 Jains, and 12,850 Animists. The pargana 
contains 144 villages. 

The Jchdlsd area amounts to 341*34 square miles, of which 
79,980 acres or 37 per cent, are cultivated. The revenue 
demand is Rs. 83,000. 

The hamasdar^ who lives at Bakaner and is a 2nd class 
magistrate, is in charge with a ndib-hamdsddr at Bagh to assist 
him. The regular police under two sub-inspectors at Bagh 
and Bakaner, where thdnas are situated, number 114 men. 
It has one outpost. 

The metalled road from Sardarpur is under construction 
through Bagh to meet the Kukshi-Barwani road. 
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Afzalpur, pargana Nahargarh, zila Mandasor. — A 
village situated 12 miles soutk-east of Mandasor in 23° 59'^ 
N. and 75° 17' E. The village is an old one and numerous re- 
mains are still lying round it. Tke buildings were destroyed 
by tke Mukammadans, wko kave used many of tke stones 
in constructing tke Mandasor fort. A fair is held here in 
honour of a Musalman Pir, Miran Sahib, yearly on tke ATchaMj 
at the mosque of Miran Sahib. A market is held every 
Wednesday. A State post office, police outpost, Hindi 
school and a customs outpost are located here. Tke total 
area of tke village is 1,773 acres, of which 1,252 acres are 
cultivated. Tke population in 1901 amounted to 914 persons, 
males 478, females 436. 

Agar town, fargana Agar, zila Skajapur. — A town 
and British military station situated in 23° 43' H. and 
76° 3' E., 1,765 feet above tke level of tke sea, 41 

miles by metalled road from Ujjain. Tke population of 
tke town was, in 1881, 6,193, 1891, 7,692, 1901, 6,452 
persons, 3,257 males and 3,195 females. Tke military station 
had a population in 1891 of 4,031, and in 1901 of 3,990, males 
2,401, females 1,589. Tke town is picturesquely placed be- 
tween two large lakes, known as tke Rataria Talao and Bara 
Talao, and is surrounded by a battlemented wall built 
in tke eighteenth century by tke Brahman jdglrdar. It takes 
its name from one Agria Bkil, wko founded a settlment 
on this site in tke tenth century. It was seized almost 
immediately by tke Jkala Rajputs, wko continued in posses- 
sion until tke eighteenth century, when it feU to Jaswant 
Rao Ponwar of Dkar, who made it over in jagir to his 
Brahman minister Shivaji Shankar Orekar. 

In 1801 tke district was overrun by Bapuji Sindkia, 
wko devastated the town, but it was restored by Daulat 
Rao Sindkia a few years later. Until 1904, when its status 
was reduced, Agar was tke headquarters of a zila of tke same 
name. A considerable traffic in grain and cotton is carried 
on, and two ginning factories are at work. In tke Madkoganj 
quarter, outside the town, are situated the public offices, 
tke Tmmasdar's court, a school, a State post office, and a 
hospital. 

Tke town is managed by a municipality created in 1893. 
Tke municipal income amoimts to Rs. 900 a year, drawn 
from land taxes. 
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The military station lies to the north of the town, 
from which it is separated by the Rataria Talao. It is 
picturesquely situated beside the lake and surrounded by fine 
trees. The military station was first occupied in 1844 as a 
cantonment for the local corps. 

In 1857 it was held by the third regiment of Infantry, 
Gwalior Contingent, and some guns from the Mehidpur 
Contingent. On May 30th the Mofussilite published 
a letter in which the absolute loyalty of the troops was asserted. 
On June 18th the fugitives from Sipri, where the Contingent 
troops had mutinied, came in. On July 4th the troops 
mutinied, killing some of their ojBBcers, but a party of four 
men and six women, and three children escaped, and, after^ 
many hardships, finally reached British territory south of 
the Narbada,^ Since 1858 Agar has been garrisoned by 
the Central India Horse, one of the new local corps raised 
in place of those which had mutinied. From 1860 to 1896 
Agar was also the headquarters of the Western Malwa Agency, 
the Commandant of the regiment holding collateral political 
charge. On the creation of the presfiifc Malwa Agency, 
certain minor jurisdictional powers were assigned to the 
Commandant, who exercises the powers of a second class 
magistrate within the station limits. A picturesque Church 
built by Colonel Martin of the Central India Horse in 1884, 
a d&k bungalow, combined Imperial Post and Telegraph 
Office stand in the station. 

Aino, pargana Gohad, zila Tonwarghar. — A village 
situated in 26° 33' N. and 78° 23' E, 10 miles west of Gohad. 
It was formerly the headquarters of the ^argana of the 
same name. Population in 1901 was 1,336 ; males 722, females 
614. The area includes 981 acres of cultivated and 1,442 
acres of uncultivated land. A Hindi school, branch post 
office, sWyar and police outpost are located here, 

Akorha, pargana Bhind, zila Bhind. — A large village 
situated in 26° 32' N. and 78° 57' E., 7 miles south-east of 
Bhind. The village lands comprise 4,958 acres of cultivated, 
844 acres of culturahle and 1,234 acres of barren land. The 
population in 1901 amounted to 3,591 persons ; males 1,925, 
females 1,666. 

Alapur, pargana Jora, ~ zila Tonwarghar, — ^A village 
situated in 26° 21' N, and 77° 52' E., 1 mile east of Jora. It 
contains many old remains of interest and may possibly be 
the Alapur mentioned by Ibn Batuta as lying on the route 
to GwaHor.^ The cultivated area is 1,383 acres, culturahle 
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77 acres, unculturable 290 acres. Population (1901) was 
2,096, males 1,110, females 986. 

Amaha, pargana Laliar, zila Bhind. — A village lying 
in 25° 59' N. and 78° 53' E., 2 miles soutL-east of Daboh 
on tbe south side of the road to Kunch. Local legend avers 
that Prithviraj Chauhan here fought with MaE^han, the 
general of Parmardi Deva Chandella. Malkhan is said 
to have owned the village and the fort of Sirsagarh on the 
Fating, not far from Amaha. A baorl said to be of his day 
is shewn here. A fair takes place here on Chait Sudl 9th 
in honour of Devi. The village area contains 704 acres of 
cultivated, 37 acres of culturable waste and 20 acres of barren 
land. The population in 1901 amounted to 1,566 souls; 
males 800, females 766. 

Amanchar, pargana Mungaoli, zila Isagarh. — A village 
situated in 24°. 31' N. and 78° 12' E., 7 miles north of 
Mungaoli town. It stands on the Baraho ndla, a perennial 
stream. It is an old village and contains a small fort now 

partially ruined, and many remains of Jain figures. In 

the census of 1901 the population amounted to 356 persons ; 
males 177, females 179. The cultivated area comprises 
222 acres, culturable 1,762 and waste land 1,025, the total 
village area being 3,009 acres. 

Ambah, pargana Ambah, zila Tonwarghar. — A village in 
26° 43' N. and 78° 16' E., the headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name. It is 35 miles north-east of Jora. 
A small fort stands in the village. It was at one time 

the headquarters of the zila and also a cantonment. 

A fair is annually held here in the month ,of Phdgun, which 
lasts for 15 days, when every sort of commodity is offered 
for sale. The cultivated area is 1,867 acres. , The population 
was, in 1901, 4,010 ; 2,159 males and 1,851 females. 

Amjhera, pargana Amjhera, zila Ajiijhera. — Head- 
quarters of the zila and pargana of the same name. It is 
situated on the Vindhyan scarp, 1,890 feet above the sea 
level in 22° 34' N, and 75° 10' E., twelve miles west of Dhar. 
Population was, in 1901, 2,954. The place is said to have 
been founded by Eaja Ram Singh, a son of Raja Maldeo 
Rathor of Jodhpur, in the sixteenth century. It was in 
Akbar’s time the headquarters of a mahal in the Mandu 
sarJcdr of the subah of Malwa. It was subsequently the 
capital of a small chiefship, which, in the eighteenth century, 
became subject to Gwalior. In 1857 Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh rebelled ; he was caught, executed at Indore, and 
his estate^ was made over to Sindhia, Besides the sicbah'^s 
offices, a school, hospital, State post office and rest-house are 
situated in the town. 
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Antri, 'pargana Piclilior, zila Gwalior gird. — A village 
situated in 26^ 3' N. and 78° 15' E., at a distance of 14 miles 
from Gwalior. It is a Railway-station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the headquarters of Gwalior gird 
zila. It was originally called Ardkapuri (meaning the village 
lying at the foot of a mountain) owing to its situation 
below the Gajne hill between Gwalior and Narwar and 
is said to have been populated about 1,400 years ago. It 
contains two tanks of fair size and a temple dedicated to 
Turka-golki mata. On a hill in the vicinity of the cave 
is the dargah marking the spot where Abul Fazl is supposed 
to have been murdered by Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. The 
dargah has recently been repaired. Two fairs are held here, 
one on the CTiait Badi 7th and the other on the 8th of the 
same month. The cultivated area amounts to 2,161 acres, 
the uncultivated to 1,658 and barren laiidto 938 acres. The 
population of the village according to the census of 1901 
was 3,202 ; males 1,661, females 1,541. 

Aron, pargana Mastura, zila Gwalior gird. — A large 
village situated in 25° 58' N. and 77° 58' E., 11 miles north- 
west of Mastura. It was formerly a parga^ia headquarters; 
a police outpost, school and sdyar outpost are situated here. 
The population in 1901 was 2,494 ; males 1,240 and females 
1,254. 

Aron, village, p^xrgra?iaBajranggarh, zila Isagarh. — 

A small village situated in 24° 23' N. and 77° 28' E., 16 
miles south of Bajranggarh. A small fort and several 
temples stand in the village. A fair in honour of Mahadev 
takes place on Kdrtik Sudl 15th. The cultivated area amounts 
to 1,614 acres, the cuJturable to 2,196 acres, barren land to 
1,956 acres. The village is reached by an unmetalled road 
from Guna Station. The population was, in^l901, 2,40i; 
males 1,230, females 1,171. 

Ater, pargana Bhind, zUa Bhind. — ^A large village, 
the former headquarters of the tahsU of the same name, sit- 
uated in 26° 45' N. and 78° 41' E., 18 miles north-west of Bhind. 
Tieffenthaler remarks that the fort is difficult of access 
(“ Situee entres gouffi.es sablonneux et des cavernes escar 
pees and that a Chauhan Rajput of the Bhadauria ckn 
was hving there. A fort is situated near the village in the 
ravines of the Chambal and is not easily accessible. Before 
its subjugation by the Marathas it was the residence of the 
Bhadauria Rajas.l A police tJidna, sdyar outpost, branch 
post office and school are located here. The population in 
1901 nxmxbered 2,949 persons; males 1,543, females 1,406, 

Athana, pargana Jawad, zila Mandasor. — A village 
situated 24° 38' N. and 74° 58' E., 2 miles north of Jawad« ^ The 
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river Gambhlr flows by tbe village. The village area comes 
to 16,653 acres, of wbicli 10,725 acres are cultivated. Popu- 
lation in 1901 comprised 1,715 persons ; 909 males, 806 
females. 


B 

BagSna, pargana Nimach, zila Mandasor. — village ly- 
ing in 24° 27' N. and 74° 55' E., 3 miles west of Nimacb. It 
was lately colonized by tbe Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 

A police and customs outpost, a school and a cotton press 
are situated here. A weekly market is held at the place every 
Thursday for the sale of cattle. The village area 
amounts to 398 acres, of which 211 acres are cultivated. The 
population was, in 1901, 3,040 ; males 1,499, females 1,541, 

BSgchini, pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — ^A village in 
26° 28' N. and 77° 52' E., 10 miles south of Jora, to which it is 
connected-by a metalled road. Formerly it was the headquar- 
ters of the pargana of the same name, but in the recent organi- 
sation of the ad m inistrative divisions it was absorbed into this 
pargana. The population was in 1901, 1591 ; males 870, 
females 721. A police station, a sdyar outpost, a school and 
a branch post offlce are located here. 

BSgh, pargana Bakaner, zila Amjhera. — ^A small village, 
headquarters of a to/ppa. It is celebrated for the Buddhist 
excavations situated in its neighbourhood. It stands at the 
confluence of the Wagh or Bagh and Girna streams, from the 
former of which it takes its name, in 22° 22"' N. and 74° 50' E. 
Population (1901) was 1,793. As is usual in places containing 
Buddhist remains, the village lies on an old main route, that 
from Gujarat to Malwa, close to the Udaipur Ghat, 12 miles 
north of Kukshl. Tradition assigns great importance to the 
place in early days, and the ruins of a town are still traceable. 
This town is said to have been founded in the tenth century 
by one Raja Mordhaj, who built the local fort, remains of 
which are still to be seen. Later on it fell to Raja Bagh 
Singh, whose descendants live in Girwama close by and are 
still locally called Rajas. In the eighteenth century it passed 
to the Peshwa and finally to Sindhia. The famous caves, 
which lie about four miles west of the village, are of consider- 
able archaeological interest. As usual, they are known to 
natives as the Panch Pandu, the five Pandava brothers 'being 
supposed to have inhabited them. The caves are excavated 
in the face of a sandstone hill 850 feet above the sea. Owing 
to the disintegration of a belt oi clay stone imposed on the 
sandstone, the roofs of most of the caves have been destroyed. 
All the caves, which number eight or nine, are, viMras or 
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monasteries, there being apparently no cTiaitya hall or Bud 
didst church attached to them. In age they rank before the 
latest at Ajanta, and may be assigned from the sixth to the 
eighth century A.D, In a room attached to the largest cave 
there existed formerly a series of frescoes equalling those at 
Ajanta. Unfortunately, they were never copied and have 
now vanished. Fergusson remarking on the appearance of 
the figures depicted considers that they represented people of 
Central Asia and not of India.^ 

Bahadarpur, jdg^r village, 'pargana Mungaoli, zila Isa- 
garh. — The headquarters of the jdglr of the same name situat- 
ed on the Kethan river in 24° 20' N. and 78° 1'* E., 20 miles 
west of Mungaoli. It contains the tomb of Bhulan Shah 
and the gaddi of Mansur Shah Sahib in a half rmned 
garhi. It is 20 miles by metalled road from Mungaoli 
station. The population in 1901 was 591 ; males 303, females 
288. 

Bajranggarh, pargana Bajranggarh, zila Isagarh. — This 
place was in early days known as Jharkon. It lies in 24° 35' 
N. and 77° 20' E. and is the headquarters of the Bajranggarh 
pargana. Population (1901) 4,289 ; males 2,185, females 
2,104. Jharkon was originally a Khichi stronghold and 
remained indeed in the hands of the Raghugarh chief until 
1816, when it fell to Sindhia. The Khichls originally lived at 
Gagron just north of Jhalrapatan in Rajputana and Mhau 
Maidan about 6 miles further north-east. On being driven 
thence, apparently by Maratha inroads, early in the 18th cen- 
tury they retreated to Jharkon, which was re-named Bajrang- 
garh after the tutelary deity of 'the clan. This place had been 
the headquarters of a mahal in the Chanderi sarkdr of the 
sdhah of Malwa. In 1790 Jai Singh succeeded to the gaddi 
of Raghugarh. He soon came into collision with the Mara- 
thas but continued to hold his own for many years.^ Finally 
in 1816 Jean Baptiste Filose appeared with an overwhelming 
force and the Khichis were defeated and the fort with the 
newly founded city of Jainagar at its feet fell to Sindhia. No 
chief of Raghugarh will ever pass by this place since its 
seizure by the Marathas.^ 

The place possesses a very picturesque fort containing the 
pargana ofices. 

Bamor (Banmor), pargrana Nurabad, z^7aTonwa^ghar. — A 
village situated in 26°22' N. and 78° 9' E. on the Agra- Bombay 
road 51 miles south of NurabM and some 12 miles north of 

1 Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society — Vol. II. J. B R. 

S Vol V. 

Fergusson . — Indian and Eastern Architecture, 159, 445. 

2 Malcolm’s Central India, I, 379—396 

3 C. A. S. B,, 11, 294. 
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Gwalior. It stands on the Sankh river and is well known for 
its stone quarries. The date in a shrine to Hardaul La] a bears 
the date 1779 A. D,, showing that Hardaul was worshipped 
here nearly 40 years before he became specially famous through 
the outbreak of cholera in the British force operating against 
the Pindaris under Lord Hastings in 1817 near Hardaul ’s burial 
place. A mile from the village a fair is held in honour of 
Kunwar Baba and it is believed that persons bitten by 
snakes are cured here. The population according to the 
census of 1901 was 434 ; males 243 and females 191. Bamor 
is a station on the Great Indian Peninsula and Gwalior Light 
Railways (Sabalgarh Section). A police outpost is located 
here. 

Baragaon, ^argana Nalkhera, zila Shajapur. — k. village 
situated in 23^^ 44' N. and 76® 21' E., 8 miles south of ISTalkhera. 
A fair is held here at the ShivaratTlf. The village contains a 
police outpost and a Hindi school. The cultivated area 
amounts to 3,927 acres, culturable to 410 and waste to 313. 
Population was, in 1901, 2,155 ; males 1,086, females 1,069. 

Barai, pmgana Gwalior gird, zila Gwalior gird. — A large 
village situated in 26® 7' N. and 78® 3' E., one mile west of 
railway station. Some Jain temples stand in the village and 
in the month of Bhddon (August) two religious fairs take 
place there. These temples are said to have been built some 
600 years ago. The cultivated area amounts to 1,675 acres, 
the culturable to 1,000 acres and the waste land to 1,670 
acres. This village is famous for its betel leaf. The popu- 
lation in 1901 amounted to 2^450 persons, of whom 1,320 were 
males and 1,130 females. 

Baraud, pargana Agar, zila Shajapur. — ^A large village 
situated in 23® 47' N. and 75® 51' E., lying 14 miles north of 
Agar, formerly the headquarters of a pargana of the same 
name. It is known locally as Toran. The village area 
comprises 1,882 acres, of which the whole is cultivated. The 
population in 1901 numbered 3,638 persons ; males 1,859, 
females 1,779. 

Barera Supan, pargana Bhander, zila Bhind. — ^A large 
village lying in 25® 50' N. and 78® 52' E., 4 miles north-west of 
Bhander. The village area comprises 1,151 acres of cultivated, 
15 acres of culturable and 107 of barren land. The population 
numbered, in 1901, 2,124 persons ; males 1,052, females 1,072. 

Barnagar Town {Nolai), pargana Bamagar, zila Ujjain. — 
A town situated in 23® 4' N. and 75® 25' E., on the west bank 
of the Chamla, a tributary of the Chambal river, and on the 
Khandwa-Ajmer Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population was, in 1881, 7,908, 1891; 10,261, 1901, 10,754; 
males 5,515, females 5,239. 
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la Akbar’s day it was tbe Headquarters of a mahal in the 
Ujjain sarhar of ^esubah of Malwa. Malet^ passed tbrougli 
this place on his way to Agra in 1785, and notes tbat it was a 
flourishing town and the headquarters of a pargana of 175 
villages- The town grew rapidly between 1881 and 1891 
owing to opening of the railway, and in spite of the famine 
of 1899-1900 is still increasing. It belonged formerly to the 
Bharmalot family of Rajputs, who still hold a rent free 
village in the neighbourhood, but in the 18th century it fee 
to Sindhia. Barnagar is managed by a municipality consti- 
tuted in 1901, which controls the light and sanitation, having 
an income of about Rs. 1,200 a year chiefly derived from* 
local taxes, while a local manufacture of fine cloths and shoes 
is carried on. Considerable trade in grain and opium has 
arisen since the opemng of the railway. A State post office, 
a dispensary, a school, and a rest house are situated in the town. 
Close to the railway there is a British combined post and 
telegraph office. The original name was Nolai, so called, it 
is said, from its founder Raja Nol. The modern name was 
according to Malcolm given because the name Nolai was 
inauspicious and could not be pronounced before the morning 
meal. The town is spoken of asNToiai or Barnagar according 
to the hour of the day. 

Baro {Barnagar), 'pargana Basoda, zila Bhilsa. — An ancient 
site lying in 23"^ 35' N. and 77^38' E. Baro is now only a small 
village with a population (1901) of 533, but is covered with 
the remains of an ancient city of considerable size, the ruins 
extending to the neighbouring town of Pathari. The princi- 
pal remains consist of Hindu and Jain temples, chiefly si- 
tuated close to a large tank, the waters of which are held up 
by a fine old stone dam. The village stands at the foot of the 
Gayanath hill, a part of the arm of the Vindhyas which strikes 
north from Bhilsa. The sandstone and shales of the 
Vindhya series are well exposed here, and the former has been 
employed in constructing the temples and houses of Baro. 
The finest building is the Gadarmal temple, on the western 
bank of the tank, and though the existing structure is a res- 
toration of the original shrine, as the heterogeneous nature 
of its spire shews, it is still a magnificent example of mediaeval 
Hindu architecture. The shape of the sanctum is interesting, 
being an oblong instead of a square, and within it is an un- 
usually fine group of sculptured figures. The temple stood 
originally in a magnificent courtyard and was surrounded by 
seven smaller shrines, now mere heaps of bricks, the entrance 
to the courtyard lying through a lofty gate of which one richly 
carved pillar is still (1906) standing. The temples in this 


1 Malet’s Di'iry 
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group are all Shaivite, there being no J ain sculptures as Cun- 
ningham has erroneously stated. The other large temple 
is called the Jain Mandir, and has evidently been restored by 
Jains from the remains of a Hindu building. It is entirely 
enclosed by a high wall in the centre of which there is a samd- 
dhi or ascetic’s tomb. A gallery runs rotmd all four sides the 
shrines, which number eighteen in all and are of various sizes, 
lying behind it. Six spires and several domes surmount the 
bulling, and have been made up of the remains of Hindu 
and J ain temples, including images peculiar to each religion. 
The cells, however, contain only Jain images. 

Tradition relates that Baro was onee a large and wealthy 
city, but was destroyed at the end of the seventeenth century 
by Chhatar Sal, the chief of Panna, who sacked the town. It 
is, however, impossible that a Hindu should have injured the 
temples, which show evident signs of Muhammadan violence.* 

Baroda town, pargana and zila Sheopur. — A. town 
situated in 25® 29' N. and 76° 42' E. Population was, in 
1881, 6,787, 1891, 6,780, 1901, 6,381; males 3,146, females 
3,236. Barodaisnow the chief town of the Sheopur-Baroda 
jdgtr subordinate to Gwalior. The holders are Gaur Rajputs 
from Bengal. In the twelfth century Bachh Raj established 
himself in Ajmer, whence the family were driven by Muham- 
madans about two hundred years later. In Akbar’s day 
Baroda was the headquarters of a mahal in the Ranthambhor 
sarkdr of the subdh of Ajmer with a revenue of 45,71,000 dams 
(Rs. 1,14,276). For services rendered to the Delhi emperors 
certain lands were granted them, including the territory 
lying between the Parbati and Kunu rivers, and Sheopur, 
twelve miles north of Baroda, became their headquarters. 
During the Maratha inroads of the eighteenth century the 
Raja was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Gwalior. 
Subsequently Daulat Rao Sindhia in 1808 assigned the lands 
then held by Raja Radhika Das of Sheopur to his General 
Jean Baptiste Filose, who compelled the Raja to relinquish 
them, Radhika Das was, however, permitted to retain a 
portion of his former territory, including 23 villages, and to 
take up his residence in Baroda, In 1813 twelve additional 
vffl^es were assigned to him. In 1857 the Raja revolted and 
his estates were confiscated, but were restored in 1859, through 
the good offices of the Resident of Gwalior. The present 
holder is Raja Bijai Singh who succeeded in 1865.* 

Barodia, parga/na and -zHa Shajapur. — A village on 
the Agar-Sarangpur road 6 miles north of Shajapur in 

1 C. A S. .R.— X. p. 71. 

S Mamo. by Besideat,- March 1827, and Gwalior Office Records, June 
1824 to November 1827 
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23® 37' N. and 76® 23' E. A police thana^ an inspection bunga- 
low, a scbool, Britisb and State post offices and a customs out- 
post are located here. A fair is beld yearly on SMvratri in 
honour of Mankameshwar, the local deity. The cultivated 
area amounts to 1,454 acres, culturableto 1,005 and waste 
to 429 out of a total of 2,888. Population in 1901 was 1,691 ; 
males 871, females 820. 

Barodia, pargana Sonkach, z%La Shajapur. — ^A village 
of some size, situated in 23® 9' N. and 76° 38' E., 20 miles 
north-east of Sonkach and 18 miles south-west of Shujalpur 
on the banks of the Dudinewaj. The samddh of Gharib 
Nath Baba, who had buried himself alive, stands in the village 
and is held in great estimation. On the Chait Badl 5th a 
fair is held in the Baba’s honour, lasting five days. A small 
fort stands in the village and is used as an office by the ndih 
kamasdar. A police outpost and a customs outpost are also 
situated here. A weekly market is held on Tuesdays. The 
area of the village is 2,406 acres, of which 1,361 acres or 56 
per cent, are cultivated. The population in 1901 numbered 
1,283 persons ; males 613, females 670. 

Bilsoda, pargana Basoda, zila Bhllsa. — A large village 
and the headquarters of the pargana of the same name situ- 
ated in 23° 51' N. and 77° 58' E. on the Parsai ndla. It is 
also a railway station on the Midland section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. It was originally called Shah- 
zadpura. The tomb of a saint of some local repute, Shah 
Karim-ullah. stands here. Basoda is noted for its country 
cloth jdjams. A fair is held here on the Kdrtik Sudl 15th 
on the banks of the Betwa at the village of Ganjki. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Dangis and Kachhis. 
The village area contains 224 acres of cultivated land, 269 of 
uncultivated land and 125 of barren land. The population 
(1901) was 2,687 persons ; males 1,434, females 1,253, Alarge 
market, a school, a police station, and a State post office are 
located here. An Imperial post office has been opened at the 
railway station. 

Berchha, jdglr village, pargana Shajapur, z^7a Shajapiir. — 
The chief village of the Berchha jdglr^ situated in 23° 17' 
N. and 76° 21' E., 10 miles from Shajapur. The total area of 
the village is 2,070 acres, of which 1,307 are cultivated, 363 
culturable and 400 waste. The population in 1901 numbered 
1,072 persons ; males 572, females 500. 

Bhadwa, pargana Nimach, zila Mandasor. — A small vil- 
lage situated in 24° 28' N. and 75° 6' E., 10 miles east of Nimach. 
It was founded by Deora Rajputs. There is a temple to Mata 
Devi locally called Bhadwa-ki-mata where a fair is held every 
Sunday and Monday and a large gathering takes place annually 
E. I. G. 2ii 
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OH tlie 9th. of Chait Sudl^ wliicli lasts for 9 days. Iron 
trisnls are ofiered to tlie Mata and Inindreds of tliese are to 
be seen planted in tbe ground near tbe temple. Goats are 
also set free in tbe name of tbe goddess after a ring bas been 
inserted in tbeir ears. Tbe waters of a well near tbe temple 
are considered to possess great bealing powers and are sent 
to invalids in distant villages. Tbe area of tbe village is 727 
acres, of wbicb 387 acres are cultivated. Tbe population 
amounted in 1901 to 83 persons ; males 50, females 33. 

Bhairongarh, pargana and zila Ujjain. — A large village 
lying in 23° 14/ N. and 75° 49' E., miles north of Ujjain on 
tbe left of tbe Sipra river, A large central jail capable of 
accommodating 400 prisoners is located bere. It was built in 
1890 A. D, A police thdna^ a branch post office and a Hindi 
school are also situated in this place. 

Tbe Bhairongarh fort is very picturesque, standing on tbe 
river bank surrounded with fine trees. Near tbe west gate 
lies tbe temple of Bbairon, from wbicb it gets its name. 
Close by, tbe gh t of Siddbnatb leads down to tbe sacred 
Sipra river, where tame fish and turtle jostle each other for tbe 
food thrown by visitors to tbe shrine. Tbe Jains also claim 
a share in this sacred spot. Tbe temple over tbe image of 
Bbairon was built by Mabadji Sindbia and another 
temple, built about 120 years ago, by an Indore Bania, stands 
close by. A most picturesque ghat with small shrines made 
from the remains of large temples, leads to tbe river, wbicb 
bere widens out into a deep placid reach. In a Dbaram- 
sbala close by a fine piece of carving from an old Vaisbnav 
temple bas been let into tbe wall. 

Bhairongarh is a place of some sanctity and fairs are held 
bere on Asdr Sud^ 15, Bais hh Sud/l 14, and Kdrtih 
14tb in honour especially of Sri Lampesbwar Mabadev, one 
of tbe 84 original lingds of Ujjain. 

Tbe population numbered, in 1901, 1,414 persons ; males 
890 and females 524. Tbe area of the village is 196 acres, 
of wbicb 132 are cultivated. 

Bhainsoda, pargana Susner, zila Sbajapur. — ^A village 
situated in 24° 26' N. 75° 53' E-, 36 miles north-west of Susner. 
An outpost of police, a school, and the ndib kam sddr^ s office 
are located in tbe village. Tbe cultivated area amounts to 
2,294 acres and that of tbe culturable 1,322 acres and of bar- 
ren land 1,060 acres. Population amounted in 1901 to 1,183 
persons ; 589 males and 694 females. 

Bhander town^ pargana Bbander/ zila Bbind. — ^Town and 
headquarters of a pargana^ in 25° 44' N, and 78° 45' E. Popu- 
lation was, in 1891, 5,967, 1901, 5,133 persons ; males 2,617, 
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females 2,516. The town is picturesquely situated between 
the Pahu] river and a large lake formed by damming one of its 
tributaries. The site is said to be an old one, the ancient 
city having been swallowed up in an earthquake. Tradition 
states that the early name of the town was Bhandakapura 
and was the habitation of King Yawanashva mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. On the extensive hill lying between the 
Pahu] and the town are signs of ."former habitation including 
foundations, tanks, wells and a mosque built of temple remains. 
At Bhurawali 3 miles south-east stands an old temple. 
The town belonged to the Malwa Sultans in the 15th 
century. In Akbar’s time it was the headquarters of a mahal 
in*the sarTcdr of the suhah of Allahabad. In the rebellion of 
Raja Jhujhar Singh of Orchha (1634) the imperial armies 
assembled at this place before advancing on Orchha. In 
the 17th century it was included in Orchha.^ It fell to 
Sindhia in 1748, and was in 1848 included in territory assign- 
ed for the upkeep of the Gwalior Contingent. In 1860 it was 
included in the land ceded in full sovereignty. It was res- 
tored to Sindhia in 1886 in the exchange of Morar and 
Jhansi. A considerable trade in grain, spun and raw cotton, 
and country cloth is carried on here. A State post office, a 
dispensary, schools for boys and girls, and an inspection 
bxmgalow are situated in the town. 

Bhaugarh, 'pargana Bhaugarh, Mandasor. — A ^dllage 

and the headquarters of the pargana of the same name, situ- 
ated in 23°61'N. and 74° 58' E., 18 miles south of Mandasor 
on Saw (Sheona) river. The village was formerly called 
Duthari (i)t6 = two and desolate parts) from its being 

situated on a desolate patch. In early days the village was 
inhabited by the Bhils, who used to plunder Mandasor. The 
ancestor of the chief landholder, Thakur Nahar Singh, drove 
out the Bhils. The village area amounts to 1,112 acres, of 
which 565 acres axe cultivated. A daily market is held to 
which cattle are brought for sale in some numbers. Popula- 
tion in 1901 was 1,054 ; males 553, females 601. 

Bhilsa {Bhelsa) Town pargana and zila Bhilsa. — 
Headquarters of the zild and pargana of the same name, 
in 23° 31' N. and 77*^ 51' E. of^ the Midland section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 535 miles from Bom- 
bay. The population amounted in 1881 to 7,070, 1891 to 
9,670, and 1901 to 7,481 persons ; males 3,731, females 3,750. 
The town stands on the east bank of the Betwa river, 1,546 
feet above the level of the sea. The existing buildings are 
entirely Muhammadan in character, though numerous 


1 E. M. H., VII, 47. 
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remains, oliiefly Hindu, of an earlier period have been used in 
constructing the city wall, mosque, houses, and wells, and 
Cunningham considered that BHlsa was originally founded 
in the 4th or 5th century, during the Gupta period. The 
houses are usually built of the local sandstone and are sub- 
stantial in appearance, but many are empty, and the whole 
town has a general air of departed grandeur about it. The 
city wall is pierced by three gates — ^the Raisen gate on the 
south, the Besh gate on the west, and the Gandhi gate on the 
north-east. 

The only buildings of importance are the Vijaya mandir 
and a modern temple erected in 1833 by a former subah. The 
Vijaya mandir, though still known by this name, is, in faet, 
a mosque which was erected on the site of the former temple 
by Aurangzeb in 1682. There is still, however, enough left 
of the fine platform and general plan of the temple to shew 
that it must have been originally a building of considerable 
merit. On the Lohangi rock which overlooks the town 
stand several buildings, a tomb to Lohangi plr, and a small 
mosque with two inscriptions, erected respectively by Mah- 
mud Khilji I of Malwa, dated 1460, and by Akbar dated 
1583. 

At the eastern side of the waU a tank has been built over 
a subterranean chamber for use in hot weather, supported 
on Hindu pillars taken from some temple. 

The remains in the neighbourhood are more than ordi- 
narily interesting. The earliest consist of a series of sixty 
Buddhist siiepas or monumental tumuli, many of which 
contained relic caskets. These buildings date from the third 
century B. C. to the first century A. D., the most important 
being that at Sanchi in Bhopal State, while others have 
been found at the adjacent villages of Andheri, Bhojpur, 
Satdhara, and Sonarl, also in Bhopal State, all lying witHn a 
radius of twelve miles of Bhilsa. Fergusson remarks that 
we are not justified in assuming from the greater extent 
of this group, as now existing, that it possessed the same pre- 
eminence in Buddhist days. It may only be that, situated 
in a remote and thinly-peopled part of India, they have not 
been exposed to the destructive energy of opposing sects of 
the Hindu religion. It is possible, however, that the cen- 
tral position of Bhilsa added to its importance. It lies where 
the old route from Sravasti to Paithana crossed that from 
Magadha to Sovira, and, as other examples shew, such places 
were always favourite sites for the erection of stupas. It is 

1 Fergusscn. Indian and J^a^fern Architecture, p. 61. 

A. Cuimingham- The Bhilsa Topes. 
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an interesting fact that althougli Bhilsa lay on the direct 
route from the Deccan to Agra and was always an important 
place, and official headquarters under the Muhammadans, 
the Topes suffered little damage at their hands. This can 
only be accounted for by the existence of dense jungle. Even 
in 1817 the great stu'pa at Sanchi was discovered by chance 
during the war. 

North-west of Bhilsa in the fork formed by the Betwa 
and Besh rivers is the site of the old city of Beshnagar, 
identified with the Vesenagar or Chaityagiri of the Pali 
records. At the ford of the river there is a very sacred spot 
known as Charantirth where some modem temples have been 
erected in mid stream. Remains of older buildings are to 
be met with on the ghaXs and in the neighbourhood. The 
road to Besh is covered with old remains and the city appears 
to have existed in the time of Asoka, if not earlier. Coins 
of the Ujjain type of the western Satraps, Nagas of Narwar, 
and the Guptas have been found here. Tradition connects 
the town with Raja Rukmangada, who, neglecting his own 
wife for the Apsara Visva, named the town Visanagar after her. 
A festival called the Rukmangada Ekadashi is held yearly in 
Kdrtih (October). The remains of Buddhist railings and 
other interesting and curious relics are still lying on the site 
though many carved stones appear to have been taken to 
Bhilsa for building purposes. One railing is inscribed in 
characters of the Asoka period,^ Of objects of interest men- 
tioned by Cunningham, the Akhay bar and colossal statue 
were removed in 1884 by Mr. Austin Mears with the per- 
mission of the political authorities at Sehore. 

By Hindus the town is always called Bhelsa. The old 
name of this place was BhaiLasvamin or Bhaillisha, one of 
the names of the sun (bha — flight, il root meaning to know, a r d 
isa lord), the longer form being used in the Chalukya records 
of the 12th century.2 A fragmentary inscription inserted 
in the city wall records the erection on the Vetravati (Betwa) 
river by Vachaspati, minister to Raja Krishna, who had 
defeated the Chedi king, of a temple to the sun as Bhailles 
from which title both present forms of the name are derived.® 
In Brahmanical religious observances the place is called 
Bhadravati, and it is identified with the residence of Yawa- 
nashva who supplied the famous horse sacrificed by Yudhish- 
thira. The Jain scriptures use the form Bhadalpur, and 
regard it as the birthplace of Sital Nath, the tenth Tirthan- 
kar, whose birthday is still commemorated here by a yearly 
feast. 


1 C. A. S. R.— X, 34. 

2 L. A. XVIIL 80 341 B. R, 188^.3.210. 
s J. B. A. XXX C. pt, I. III. 
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In historical times Bhilsa, or more probably the old city 
of Beshnagar or Vessanagara, was a place of importance as 
early as the time of Asoka (3rd century B. C.) when the numer- 
ous Buddhist monuments in the neighbourhood were erect- 
ed. If the identification with Videsha is correct, it subse- 
quently became the capital of eastern Malwa and was the 
headquarters of the Sunga prince Agnimitra. In the 4th 
and 5th century the Guptas held the town and have left 
many relics of their rule at Udayagiri, 3 miles ofi. Videsha 
is mentioned in the VriTiat Sanhita as the name of a 
towTL^ and of a river In the 9th century it fell to the 
Paramaras of Malwa, but in the 12th century it was held by 
the Chalukya kings of Anhilwara who had seized it from the 
Paramaras.^ 

Bhilsa first appears in the Muhammadan writings as 
Mahabalistan in A1 Biruni’s description of India, where it is 
said to be in Malwa ten farsangs distant from Ujjain.^ In 
1235 Bhilsa was attacked and sacked by Altamsh^ who is 
said to have destroyed a great temple there, and in 1290 Ala- 
ud-dia reduced the town.^ Babar in his diary writes that 
when he entered India (1527) Bhilsa was held by Silhadi 
(Salahuddin as he calls him). Silhadi, a Tonwara Rajput, 
had' acquired possession of Bhilsa, Sarangpur and other places 
during the decline of the Malwa dynasty in the time of Mah- 
mud II of Malwa.® 

In 1532 it was sacked by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who, 
it is said, cast down and destroyed all signs of idolatry and 
forced Silhadi to become a Musalman.'^ Under Akbar it 
became the headquarters of one of the mahals oi the sarkdr of 
Raisen in the siohah of Malwa, and formed part of the ilcta 
{jdglr) of Mirza Khare Khan-i-khanan. It was also a mint 
town. The religious intolerance of Aurangzeb led to the 
destruction of the fine Vi jay a mandir and other temples in 
1682. At the same time the town was re-named Alamgirpur, 
but the new name never came into general use, though used 
in official documents. 

In the 18th century it was granted by Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur, then governor of Malwa, to the Nawab of Bhopal, 
but passed soon after into the possession of the Peshwa. It 
was when he reached Bhilsa, that Balaji Baji Rao heard the 
news of the fatal battle of Panipat, which so afiected hirri 

1 L A. XXII., 169. ^ 

2 I. A. XVIII., 80*341 B. R. S. 1882—3, 210. 

» E. M. H. L, 59. 

4 E. M. H. II., 328 R. T. 622. 

6 E. M. H. III., 148 543 (date varies from 1290 to 1293). 

6 B. E. IV., 264, B. a 273. E, M. H. IV 277. 

7 B. E. V., 118. G, 
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that lie died soon after.^ It came into SindMa’s hands in 
1775, and has since formed part of Gwalior State. 

A combined British post and telegraph office, a State 
post office, a school, a sarai and a dispensary are situated in 
the town. 

Bhind Town. — ^Headquarters of the zila and pargana of 
the same name, situated in 26"^ 33' N. and 78"^ 50' E. at the 
terminus of the Gwalior-Bhind Branch of the State Railway. 
Population 1881, 7,412, 1891, 9,188, 1901, 8,032 ; males 4,338, 
females 3,694. Bhind is locally known as Bhind-Bhadawar, 
having been originally the chief seat of the Bhadauria Rajputs, 
a branch of the Chauhan clan who claim to have held it for 
twenty-two generations. In the eighteenth century it fell 
to Sindhia. The town contains several buildings of interest 
and a lake, the Gauri Tal, surrounded by fine ghdts^ and on 
the bank of which stands the temple of Vyankateshwar 
Mahadev. A dispensary, a police station, a jail, a school, an in- 
spection bungalow, a State post office and the usual zila offices 
are also situated here. There are two ginning mills and a 
cotton press in the quarter known as Freeganj. The export 
of cotton and the manufacture of brassware form the staple 
industries. Local affairs are managed by a municipality 
constituted in 1902, the income being about Rs. 800. 

Bhitarwar, pargana Mastura. zila Gwalior gird . — The 
headquarters of the Mastura pargana situated in 25° 48' N. 
and 78° 9' E. on the Parbati. Its foundation dates back 
some 200 years when the village was started by Kirars, in 
whose hands it still lies. Tieffenthaler mentions the fort 
as a stony one. The area cultivated amounts to 484 
acres, the culturable land to 551 acres, and the waste to 
1,187 acres. The village lost a large part of its population in 
the famine of 1899-1900. It has a State post office, police 
station and small dilapidated fort situated in it. The 
population in 1901 amounj^ed to 1,530 persons ; 815 males 
and 715 females. 

Bhonrasa, pargana Sonkach, zila Shajapur. — A large vil* 
lage of the Neori-Bhonrasa jdglr belonging to Sardar 
Angre Sahib, situated in 23° 0' N. and 76° 15' E., 
10 miles east of Dewas town. A police station, a branch 
State post office, a customs outpost and a Hindi school are 
situated there. Bhonrasa is a considerable trade centre to 
which most of the produce of the surrounding country is 
sent. Tobacco grown here is well known. A market is held 
weekly. The village is an old one and the remains of an old 
Jain temple are to be seen lying near the tomb of Kale Sayad. 


X E. M, H. VIII, 283. 
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Tlie most important building is the temple of Bhaonesbwar 
Mabadev, from wbicb the vUlage takes its name. It is con- 
structed of carved stones which appear to have been taken 
from an older temple as many bear Jain images on them. 
A tank known as Damayantl-ka-tal stands near the village. 
The area included in the village is 4,396 acres, of which the 
cultivated area amounts to 1,988 acres. The population in 
1901 numbered 3,331 persons ; males 1,671, females 1,660. It 
lies one mile ofi the Dewas-Sehore road. 

BhopSwar, pargana and zila Amjhera. — Situated 
in 22^ 37' N. and 75° 1' E., 10 miles north-west of Amjhera. 
This place was originally the headquarters of the Bhil 
Agent of the Bhopawar Agency, and afterwards of the Poli- 
tical Agent. In 1857 the Amjhera chief rebelled on hearing 
of the attack on the Indore Residency. Lieutenant Hutchin- 
son and Dr. Chisholm were then stationed here and, believing 
in the staunchness of the detachment of the Malwa Bhil 
Levy, determined to stay. The detachment numbered 200 
men, who, on hearing of the approach of a body of rebels, fled, 
except 30 men. The two officers, with two ladies and five 
chil(£:en, escaped to Jhabua, where the chief’s mother did her 
utmost to make them comfortable. Finally they were re- 
lieved by an escort sent by Holkar from Indore, and reached 
Mhow. The rebels burned down the house in which the 
Agent Uved.^ The Agency still bears its old name though the 
headquarters are at Sardarpur. The village area amounts 
to 22,575 acres, of which 9,576 are cultivated. Population 
in 1901 was 850 ; males 427, females 423. A large fair in 
honour of Khande Rao is held yearly on Kdrtik Badl 1st and 
a weekly market on Saturdays. 

Bichrod, pargana and zila Ujjain. — ^A large village 
situated in 23° 22' N. 76° 1' E. It is a considerable trade 
centre where local produce from the surrounding villages is 
collected for sale. A weekly market is held every Tuesday, 
at which large sales of grain and cattle take place. A reli- 
gious fair inaugurated in 1798 (V.S. 1855) called the Gali- 
hi-jdtra is held here every year on PTidgun Sudi 1st. Over 
a thousand persons gather on this occasion from the sur- 
rounding villages. An old temple to Bhawani-mata rebuilt 
by Thakur Ratan Singh, about 6 years ago, stands in the vil- 
lage. The village has an area of 2,155 acres, C- which 1,163 
acres are cultivated. The population at the last census 
numbered 1,284 persons ; males 669, females 615. A police 
outpost is situated in the village. 

Bi Jaipur, pwrgana Bijaipur, zila Sheopur. — ^The head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name situated on the river 

1 Letters by Doctor Chiah 'Im and lieutsnant Hu tcbinson— Times^ 
September 3nd and lOtb, 1857- 
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Kmiwari in 26^ 3' N. and 77® 25' E. A school, a brancli 
State post office, a sdyar outpost and a thdna are situated here. 
The town was founded by Raja Bijai Singh of Karauli. The 
total area is 289 acres of which cultivated land occupies 111 
acres. Two tombs of Sayad and Pizo, which are noted 
for miracles, stand in the village. Population (1901) 2,64-Y 

persons ; males 1,328, females 1,319. 

Bilaua, jdglr village, 'pargana'2iG\ih.oi:^ zila Gwalior gird . — 
A village in the jdgir of the same name in 26® 3' N. and 
78® 19' E., 4 miles from Antri Railway Station. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 2,543 ; males 1,296 and females 1,247. It 
produces good betel leaf. 

Birgaman Simar, pargana Mahgaon, zila Bhind. — ^A vil- 
lage (Brigma of maps) situated in 26® 26' N. and 78® 44' E., 13 
miles south-west of Bhind on the Besli river. A religious 
fair in honour of Shri Kamaleshwar Mahadevji is held at 
an old temple in PTidgun Badl at the Shivardtrl, The culti- 
vated area amounts to 1,837 acres, culturable land to 436 
acres, and waste land to 1,381 acres. The population in 1901 
comprised 1,768 ; males 970, females 798. 

C 

Chanchora, pargana'K^ooocibhx^^ zila Isagarh. — ^Head-quar- 
ters of the 'pargana situated in 24® 10' N. and 77® 2' E., 2 miles 
east of the Agra-Bombay road. An old fort and two temples, 
of which one to Rama has a great reputation for sanctity, stand 
in it. This village originally belonged to the Khichis, from 
whom it was taken in 1805 by Jean Baptiste Pilose. Popula- 
tion was, in 1901, 2,965 ; males 1,538, females 1,427. The 
total village area amounts to 4,647 acres, of which 1,843 are 
cultivated, 306 are culturable, 2,296 are imder jungle and 202 
waste land. It contains a State post office and a school. 
A metalled road, 3 miles long, connects it with the Agra- 
Bombay road. 

Chanderi, pargana Pichhor, zila Narwar. — Town and 
old fort in Narwar zila standing 1,300 feet above sea 
level in 24® 43' IST. and 78® 11' E. Population in 1894 
was 5,073 ; 1901, 4,093 ; males 2,095, females 1,998. The 
town and fort are most picturesquely situated in a great 
bay of sandstone hills, entered by narrow passes, which 
in former days made the place one of considerable strategic 
importance. The whole expanse of plain enclosed by the 
hills is highly fenrbile, and contains five large lakes and nu- 
merous smaller sheets of water, the surrounding hill sides being 
thickly covered with tree jungle. The old town occupies a 
considerable area beyond the present city walls and is fiill of 
picturesque mosques, dwelling houses, and other buildings, 
most of which are, however, in a ruinous state. The houses 

7 S. I. G. 
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are btdlt of tlie local sandstone, and the tombs, which are 
excessively numerous, are often ornamented by fine pierced 
stone screens, Formerly a rich and flourishing place, the 
town is now on the decline- Some Jain figures of the 16th 
century have been cut in the face of the rock near the fort. 

The old fort stands 230 feet above the town. It is entered 
through the Khuni-darwazay or gate of blood, so called from 
the fact that criminals, executed by being hurled from the 
battlements above, were dashed to pieces at its foot. The 
only building of interest in the fort is a palace, but the ram- 
parts are still standing, more or less complete. The fort 
IS badly supplied with water, the principal source being the 
Kirat Sagar, a tank at the foot of the hill, reached from 
above by a covered way, but which at the same time formed 
the weak point in its defences, and materially assisted Babar 
in his assault upon it. South-west of the fort a curious 
gateway, the 'katighati^ has been made through the hillside. 
The cutting is 192 feet long by 39 broad and 80 high, and in 
the middle a portion of rook has been left, which is hewn into 
the form of a gate, with a pointed arch flanked by sloping 
towers. A tablet records its construction by Zaman Khan, 
son of Sher Khan, who was governor of the fort imder Ghias- 
ud-din of Malwa, in 1490. About nine miles distant is old 
Chanderi, now a mere heap of ruins buried in jungle. -When 
this site was deserted for the present one is not known, 
but such remains as exist are Muhammadan in character. 
The foundation of the town is invariably ascribed to 
the Chandels, but the name has possibly suggested this 
derivation. 

The earliest reference to ChanderP is in Al-Biruni (1030), 
who states that it is 18 'parasang distant from Suhania. 
Ibn Batuta (1036) also refers to it but neither writer mentions 
any fort, and it is possible, therefore, that the old town is 
that referred to. 

In 1251 Ghias-ud-din Balban captured the place for the 
Emperor Nasir-ud-din.^ In 1309 it was the rendezvous for 
the large force under Malik Kafir which afterwards attacked 
the fort of ArangaL^ In 1438 it fell to Mahmud Khilji I 
of Malwa, who took it after a siege of some months.^ In 
1512 the Governor Bhujat Khan revolted and called on the 
Emperor Sikandar LodS for assistance. Sikandar sent a 
force and appears to have held possession till 1515, when he 
withdrew.^ In 1520 it was seized by Rana Sanga of Chitor, 

1 B. M, H., I., 58. I. A., Ill, 114. ' 

2 E. M. H., II, 351, 690, 824. 

» E. M. H., m, 201, 219. 

4 B. a, 123. 

5 E. M. EC., IV, 467, B. G., 250 » 
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wlio ‘made it over to Medni Eai, the revolted minister of 
Mahmud II of Malwa.^ From Medni Rai it was captured 
by Babar on Friday, September 27th, 1527, after a fierce 
struggle which is graphically described by that monarch in 
his diary, ^ 

Ferishta asserts that Babar then made over the fort 
to its ^‘legitimate sovereign” Ahmad Khan, son of Sahib 
Khan, alias Mahmud III, a son of Mahmud II of Malwa. 
Sahib Khan had originally received it in jaglr from his 
father. 

It fell next into the hands of Puran Mai, a Rajput Chief, 
who was guardian to the minor chief Raja Partab Tonwara, 
a grandson of Silhadi of Bhilsa.^ In 1540 it passed to Sher 
Shah and became part of Shujaat Khan^s governorship. 

When Malwa fell to Akbar, Chanderi became the headquar- 
ters of a sarTcdr in the sithah of Malwa. The surrounding 
forests were then noted for their herds of wild elephants^ 
which Emperors used to hunt. It was then a large place 
with 14,000 stone houses and 1,211 mosques. ^ Chanderi was 
taken by the Bundelas in 1586 and was held by Ram Shah, 
a son of Raja Madhukar of Orchha, it was in possession of 
his descendants until 1811, when it was taken from Raja 
Mor Pahlad, by Jean Baptiste Filose on behalf of Sindhia. 

Filose became governor and in 1813 granted Mor Pahlad 
a jdgir of 31 villages. Mor Pahlad lived at Kailgam for 
about 16 years. In 1838 Mor Pahlad was granted Banpur 
and styled the Raja of Banpur.^ On the formation of the 
Gwalior Contingent in 1844 Chanderi was included in the 
territory assigned to the British Government for the main- 
tenance of that force, and was put in charge of a deputy 
superintendent. In 1857 Raja Mardan Singh of Banpur 
joined the rebels and contrived to seize Chanderi and the sur- 
rounding country. Chanderi was taken by Sir Hugh Rose 
on St. Patrick's day 1858.® The fort was defended with 
great determination. The spot chosen for the attack was 
the ridge in which the Katti-ghati gate stands, and on which 
the roadway made for Baptiste’s guns is still visible. 
The first attack failed, but a breach was at length effected. 
A reconnaissance was then determined on, which was carried 
out by Captain Keatinge, who went at night alone, barefoot. 


1 B. F.. IV, 261. 
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along the ridge and decided that the breach was practicable. 
On 17th March at 3 a.m. the Royal County Downs prepared 
to assault the breached bastion and after a hand-to-hand 
fight in which Captain Keatinge was severely wounded, enter- 
ed and cleared the fort, which was then dismantled. The 
total loss during the preliroinary and final assault was 
one officer killed, three wounded and 28 men killed and 
wounded. A garrison of Gwalior State troops from Isagarh 
took over charge of the fort. On May 7th, 1858, however. 
Mar dan Singh and the Raja of Sabalgarh recaptured it, but 
surrendered it soon after. 

Chanderi has long been famous for the manufacture of 
delicate muslins, an industry which is still carried on, but 
is in a decaying state. The cloth is of unusual fineness, 
while the coloured silk and gold borders are of great beauty. 
A common saying refers to this industry. 

Shahr Chanderi mominwdra 

Tiria Tchasam 'panihdra 

In Ghande'n town a city of weavers 

The wives rule while husbands carry water. 

The origin of this saying is said to be the fact that weavers 
must keep their hands soft. The muslin is all stamped 
with the crest of the former Bundela owners, a lion ram- 
pant. A school, a State post office, a police station, a mun- 
sifs court and an inspection bungalow are situated in the 
town, 

Chandpura, 'pargana Pichhor, zila Gwalior gird. — A vil- 
lage situated in 25*^ 51' N. and 78° 27' E., 7 miles south 
of Pichhor. It was while encamped at this village in 1817 
that cholera attacked the forces under Lord Hastings. The 
story runs that a cow was killed in a grove at this spot in 
which a chabUtra to Hardaul Lala was erected. The priest 
in attendance remonstrated but in vain. Next day cholera 
broke out, and it is asserted spread hence throughout India. 
Shrines were erected ever;;^here and Hardaul besought to 
stay the scourge. From tHs time on Hardaul has been re- 
garded as the cholera godling.^ The population in’ 1901 was 
1,237 persons, of whom 635 were males and 602 females. 

Chankeshvar, pargana Sonkach, Shajapur, — Though 

the village is deserted now the land is cultivated by the 
peasants of Unchod, 4 miles north-east of it. The site 
lies in 22° 42' N. and 76° 32' E. It is most picturesquely 

3 Sleeman : BamUes, i, 199, 282. Crookes— FoZHore of the NoHh- 
Western Provinces, i, 138. 

J. A. B., XLIV, 389, 
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placed on the edge of theVindhyan scarp. It is, moreover, 
a place of noted sanctity. A temple to Chankeshwar Mahadev 
is situated here, which contains a perennial spring. It fills 
the base of the temple, and then flows out through a Gau^ 
muhh or cow’s mouth into a tank, whence the overflow con- 
tinues and forms the Chankeshwar river, a tributary of the 
Narbada. The population in 1901 was 13 ; males 7, 
females 6. 

A fair is held here on Shivratri, when large numbers 
come to bathe in the tank. A Tcavlih tree {Feronia elephan- 
turn) standing near the temple is considered most efficaci- 
ous as a guard against barrenness. Women come long 
distances and circumambulate its trunk seven times. 

A lofty basaltic rock on the banks of the Chankeshwar 
was until comparatively late days used by religious maniacs 
as a means of committing suicide by hurling themselves 
from its summit. The village area amounts to 929 acres, 
60 being cultivated, 274 culturable, and 595 waste. 

Chhaunda, pargana Nurabad, zila Tonwarghar. — A vil- 
lage on the Agra-Bombay road in 26^^ 27' N. and 78° 5' E. 
on the Asan river. The cultivated land amounts to 
947 acres, the xmcultivated to 197 acres and unculturable 
land to 182 acres. A school, an insj^ection bimgalow and a 
camping ground are situated here. The population in 1901 
was 714 ; males 372, females 342. 

D 

Daboh, pargana Lahar, zila Bhind. — ^A large village 
situated in 26° 0' N. and 78° 55' E., the former head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name about 60 miles 
south-east of Gwalior. Close to this vfllage is a tank built 
by the Bundelas. On Phdgun Badi 14th a religious fair 
is held here. An old TcolM or stone sugar press is lying here 
which bears the date Samvat 1699 (A, D. 1642) and some 
other letters which arc not legible. The cultivated area 
amounts to 1,900 acres, the unciStivated land to 688 acres 
and barren land to 435 acres. The population in 1901 
numbered 4,631 persons ; males 2,599, females 2,032. 

Dekan, pargana Jawad, zila Mandasor. — A large jdgir 
village, situated in 24° 43' N. 75° 9' E., 10 miles north- 
east of Jawad. It is the local trade centre. Of the village 
area of 13,798 acres, 1,413 acres are cultivated. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 2,123 ; 1,062 males, and 1,061 females. 

Deola-Narsinghgarh, pargana and zila .^jhera. 

Only of importance for the large figure of the Narsingh 

a/oaidr in the village, a fair being held yearly at the temple 
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to this deity on tlie full moon of Baisalch. The village 
lies in 22® 42' N. and 75® 2' E. It had in 1901 a population 
of 62 persons connected mainly with the temple. 

Dhomeshvar, pargana Mastura, zila Gwalior gird, — A 
village situated in latitude 25® 46' and longitude 78® 18' 
on the Sind river (called Doonsie in our maps), of importance 
only for the temple situated there. A religious fair is held 
at the temple to Dhomeshwar Mahadev situated in this vil- 
lage on Kartik Sudl punam^ which lasts for one month. The 
area of the cultivated land is 49 acres, of the culturable 41 
acres and of the waste land 50 acres. The population in 
1901 was 16 persons, of whom 11 were males and 5 females. 

Dhondhia, Pahargarh jdglr^ pargana Jora, zila Tonwar- 
ghar. — ^A village of the Pahargarh situated in latitude 
25® 57' N. and longitude 77®40' E., 20 miles south of Pahargarh. 
In 1660 A. D. Baba Dalel Singh, Sikarwar, attacked the 
village at the Holi and made a general massacre of the in- 
habitants. He built the present village close to the old fort 
on the neighbouring hill. This village also contains a small 
fort. In 1745 A. D. when Vikramajit, who belonged to the 
family of Dalel Singh, held possession of the fort, the Rana 
Chhatrapati of Gohad attacked Dhodha, but could not get 
possession of the fort. In 1806 A. D. Jean Baptiste Filose 
took the fort. He demanded Rs. 30,000, on which Raja 
Vikramajit sent two persons as hostages. Some time after 
Jean Baptiste was attacking Raghugarh and asked Raja 
Vikramajit to help him. The Raja sent 500 men under 
Hira Singh and effected the capture of Raghugarh. In re- 
cognition of the Raja’s timely aid Baptiste remitted pay- 
ment of the Rs. 30,000 and returned the hostages, also giving 
the village of Jhonpura to Vikramajit. Two small fairs, one 
in honor of Kali Mata and the other of Kariadeo, are held 
on GhaU Sudl 10th and BTiddon Svdl 5th respectively. The 
cultivated land amounts to 626 acres, culturable to 100 acres 
and barren to 1,273 acres. Population was, in 1901, 1,113 
persons ; males 579, females 534. 

Dihaila, pargana Karera, zila Narwar. — A Kirar village 
situated in 25® 39' N. and 78® 13' E., 12 miles north of 
Karera. The village contains several temples and a large 
tank used for irrigation. On the dam of this tank the vS- 
lagers are accustomed to take a solemn oath. It is their 
belief that whoever breaks an oath so taken will become 
a leper. The village area comprises 1,846 acres of culti- 
vated land, 904 acres of culturable, and 607 of waste. The 
population was, in 1901, 1,607 persons ; males 836, 

females 772. 
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Dubkund, 'pargana and zila Slieopur. — An nninlialDit- 
ed village lying in 25^ 44' N. and 77® 4/ E. It lies 

in very rugged country. The village contains two old ruined 
temples on the edge of a rock-cut tank ; one is dedicated to 
Hari-gauri. The principal shrine, however, is Jain. It is 
a square 81 feet each way and contains 8 chapels on three 
sides, and 7 on the east side, where the entrance lies. The 
temple and chapels have richly carved doorways. The 
figures are all naked, shewing that it was a Digambara shrine. 
The whole temple has been damaged by violence, locally 
attributed to one Amar Khandu, a Maratha. A long inscrip- 
tion of 59 lines is cut on a pillar. This record belongs to the 
Kachchapaghata (Kachhwaha) family and was put up by 
Maharaja Vikramasinha, Kachchapaghata. It consists of 
two parts. The first part deals with one Arjuna who was 
praised by Bhoja of Dhar, It goes on to give his descend- 
ants. The second part deals with the founding of the tem- 
ple. It is dated in V. S. 1145 or 1088 A. D. This’ inscrip- 
tion is of considerable interest from its connection with 
other records. 

F 

Fatehabad, pargana and zila Ujjain. — A jdgir village 
(formerly Dharmatpur), is the headquarters of the jdgir of Bane 
Khan Bhai Khawasi-wala. It was named Fatehabad by 
Aurangzeb after the defeat of Dara at this place in 1658. 
It lies in 23® 2' N. 75® 42' E., 12 miles south of XJijain. It 
contains an old mosque built by Aurangzeb. To the west of 
this mosque are the ruins of a garden and a small palace, of 
which only the walls are still standing here and there. The 
long fencing wall of the garden skirts the line. The pdliya 
or commemorative platform of Raja Ratan Singh ofRatlam, 
one of the Rajput chiefs killed in the battle on the side of 
Dara, stands on the field. The chief of Ratlam amd other 
members of the family still make offerings here during the 
marriage ceremonies and the kangan of the bride is untied at 
this place. All Rathors have vowed not to drink water 
within the boundary of this village. Fatehabad is now a 
j unction of the Raj putana-Malwa Railway, Population ( 1901 ) 
1,280 ; males 626, females 654, 

Fatehgarh, pargana Bajranggarh, zila Lsagarh. — This 
village, which lies in 24® 48' N*. and 77® 1' E., 24 miles 
north of Bajranggarh, was formerly the headquarters of a 
pargana of the same name. It has a total area of 4,213 
acres, of which 828 are cultivated, 561 are culturable and 
2,824 consist of waste land. The population in 1901 
amounted to 320 ; males 160, females 160. 


1 0. A* 8. R., XX, 99, E. I., 11 , 237. 
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Gaheli, pargana Maligaon, zila Bhind. — A large village in 
26"" 21' N. and 78*^ 46' E., 12 miles south-east of Mahgaon, 
lying on the Jhilmil river. The cultivated area amounts to 
2,589 acres, the culturable to 100 acres, and barren land to 
1,865 acres. The population in 1901 comprised 2,008 persons ; 
males 1,043, females 965. 

Galetha, pargana Jora, zHa Tonwarghar . — K village situ- 
ated in 26"^ 31' N., 77° 53' E., at a distance of 12 miles west of 
Morena on the banks of the Kunwari. It is mostly inhabited 
by Sikarwar Thakurs and Brahmans. The cultivated area 
of the village amounts to 3,759 acres, uncultivated to 825 and 
barren land to 2,078. Population in 1901 was 2,728 ; males 
1,528 and females 1,200. 

Gandhawal, village, pargrana Sonkach, zila Shajapur. 
---This is an old village lying in 23° 3' N. and 76° 25' E., 6 
miles north of Sonkach. It is one of the villages comprised 
in the Neori-Bhonrasa jdglr. The antiquity of the place is 
proved by finds of old coins in the rains, and the remains of 
temples which are lying on the site. Jain images are numer- 
ous, one being 9 feet long, and another, which has lost its legs, 
14 feet long. A temple to Gandharv-Sen gives the place its 
present name. It is said to be old and to have much good 
carving upon it. Possibly the village would repay careful 
examination. The area amounts to 4,101 acres, 1,162 being 
cultivated. The population in 1901 was 929 ; males 470, 
females 469. 

Gangapur, pargana Agar, zila Shajapur. — This village 
is situated in 23° 52' N. and 76° 2' E., 11 miles north- 
west of Agar. It is 6 miles off the Agar-Jhalrapatan 
road. In 1857 the troops of the Gwalior Contingent sta- 
tioned at Agar mutinied, and the Europeans were obliged 
to fly. All escaped except Assistant Surgeon James and his 
wife, who made their way alone to this village. On the ap- 
proach of a body of men from the village the surg.eon 
defended himself as long as he could but finally shot his wife 
and then himself, when he saw that further resistance was 
hopeless. Inquiries were afterwards made and the village, 
then called Karnalia, was razed to the ground. A tomb was 
placed over the spot where the bodies had been buried by 
the villagers. It is inscribed — 

To the memoy7 of Assistant Surgeon tlames of the Gwalior Contingent 
and his wife, who were barharously murdered at village in July 
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The area of the village amounts to 2,860 acres, of wliicli 
1,985 are cultivated. A police outpost is stationed here. 
Population in 1901 was 486 ; males 241, females 245. 

Gangapur, pargana Gangapur, zila Mandasor. — The head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name situated in 25^ 13' 
N. and 74^ 20' E,, 24 miles south-west of Bhilwara station on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. It derives its name from 
Ganga Bai, wife of Maharaja Mahadji Sindhia whose chJiatri 
is here. The temple of Ganga Bai, built about 100 years ago, 
also stands in the village ; a mica mine was opened here in 
1904, but is not regularly worked as yet. Besides the naih- 
hamdsddr^s office, a police thdna^ a sdyar outpost, a Hindi school 
and a State post office are located in the village. The total 
area of the "village is 1,469 acres, of which 641 acres are culti- 
• vated. The population was, in 1901, 3,393 ; 1,776 males, 
1,617 females. 

Ghazni-kheri, pargana Barnagar, zila Ujjain . — jdglt 
village situated in 23° 10' hf., 75° 20' E., and belonging to 
the Runija jdgi^r. It lies near the Runija railway station, 
10 miles north of Barnagar. An old partially ruined temple 
stands in this village. It is dedicated to Chamunda Devi. 
The walls are ornamented with good carving. The village 
has an area of 1,774 acres, of which 860 are occupied by 
cultivation. The population in 1901 numbered 329 persons, 
166 males, and 173 females. The village is also reached 
by the metalled road from Khachraud to Runija. An 
inspection bungalow has been erected near Runija station, 
where travellers can obtain shelter. 

Gohad town, pargana Gohad, zila Tonwarghar. — Town 
situated in 26° 26' N. and 78° 29'E. Population was, in 1891, 
5,378, 1901, 6,343 ; males 2,807, females 2,536. The town 
dates from the beginning of the 18th century when it was 
seized by the Jat family whose descendants now rule at Dhol- 
pur. Prom 1707 to 1739 it was held by the Bhadauria Raj- 
puts, who dispossessed the Jat Rana Bhim Singh. The Rana 
then entered the Peshwa’s service and so distinguished him- 
self that Baji Rao restored Gohad to him. In the confusion 
which followed the battle of Panipat he contrived to seize 
Gwalior fort, an act which brought him into collision with the 
Marathas. In 1716 Gohad was attacked by Raghunath Rao, 
who was, however, bought ofi with the sum of three lakhs,^ 

Tiefienthaler( 1765) mentions it as having then become a 
place of importance comparatively recently. 


i G, Dm i 666. 
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In 1771 Cliliatrapati Singh allied himself with the Emperor, 
from whom he received a sanad confirming him in the pos- 
session of Gohad and granting him certain titles. 

In 1778 Eao A.-p'^Q.Faujddr of Bhilsa and Ambaji Inglia 
attacked the fort, its capture being averted only by Eana 
Lokendra Singh throwing himself on the protection of the 
British, and concluding a treaty in December 1779. His 
position was confirmed in 1782 by the fourth article of the 
treaty of Salbai, by which Sindhia was bound not to molest 
him. The Rana, however, soon failed in carrying out the 
terms of his treaty, and on the withdrawal of British support, 
Gohad was besieged by Mahadji Sindhia, who captured it on 
November 24th, 1784. ^ 

Gohad was a mint town imder the Jat chiefs.^ 

Sindhia had placed Ambaji Inglia in charge of the fort. 
In 1803 seeing the success of the British arms he threw off his 
allegiance to Sindhia and concluded a treaty without reference 
to his suzerain, surrendering Gohad to the British. He did 
not, however, carry out the terms of the treaty and the fort 
was^ attacked and carried by a night assault under General 
White by Captain Donald Macleod after a fierce fight in which 
2 officers were killed and wounded, and 100 men out of 800 
killed and wounded.® 

The treaty of Sarji Anjangaon with Sindhia in the same 
year left it uncertain whether Gohad should be restored to 
Sindhia, and it was made over to the Rana in 1804. 
The surrender of the fort to the Jat chief was a cause of 
great annoyance to Sindhia, and almost caused a breach of 
peace. General Wellesley and John Malcolm were of opi- 
nion that the fort should have been made over to Sindhia, but 
the Governor- General based his retention of the fort on the 
treaty with Ambaji Inglia. ^ 

Lord Cornwallis, however, on succeeding as Governor- 
General in 1805 reversed this policy and under a treaty 
concluded in that year withdrew his support of the Ran/. 
Sindhia at once seized the fort, which has since remained a 
part of Gwalior. 


'^own stands on the right bank of the Vaisali river 
tributary to the Sind, and is surrounde d by three walls within 

I Francklin-- The Reign of Shah Aulum. 

» LSIVT, 268 , Webb — Currencies of Rai^outana -n tqq 

^ The Mast India Hilitary Calendar 18 ^^ t * ^ 

Cow DoaaM Moolood. ' 
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the innermost of whicli stands a massive fort. The latter 
was built by the Jat chief Rana Bhim Singh in 1739, and 
contains a large palace built by Rana Chhatrapati Singh, 
now used as an office, and several other buildings, , all pro- 
fusely covered with carving, which is, however, of no very 
great merit. A tomb to one of the European officers of 
Daulat Rao’s army stands here ; it is inscribed Major Pierre 
Lambert^ died J anuary 2i:ihy 1780, aged 52 years. To the south 
of the palace is a large tank, the Lachman Tal, with a small 
temple in the' centre. A school, a rest-house and a police sta- 
tion are situated in the town. 

Gondan, pargana Bhander, zila Bhind. — A. large village 
situated in 25^ 51' N. and 78^ 43' E., 10 rdiles north-west of 
Bhander. The cultivated area amounts to 3,620 acres, 
culturable to 46 acres and barren land to 143 acres. The 
population (1901) comprised 2,172 persons ; 1,090 males, and 
1,082 females. 

Gormi, pargana Gohad, zila Tonwarghar. — A village for- 
merly the headquarters of the pargana of the same name^ 
situated in 26° 36' N. and 78° 33' E. Gormi is situated on 
the Mahgaon-Morena road and contains a school, a branch post 
office, a sdyar outpost, a thdna and an inspection bungalow. 
The population was, in 1901, 3,297 ; males 1,800, females 1,497. 

Guiana, pargana Shujalpur, zila Shajapur, — Guiana, the 
headquarters of the iappa of the same name, is situated in 
23° 26' ISr. and 76° 30' E,, 17 miles west of Shujalpur, A 
Hindi school, a State post office, a police outpost, and the 
tappa offices are located here. A weekly market is held. 
The cultivated area amounts to 1,261 acres, the culturable 
to 2,154 acres and barren land to 352 acres. The population 
in 1901 numbered 1,053 persons ; males 532, females 521. 

Guna, pargana Bajranggarh, zila Isagarh. — Town and 
British military station situated in 24° 39' N. and 77° 21' E., 
on the Agra-Bombay road, and on the Bina-Baran Branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The population of 
the town was, in 1901, 5,415 ; males 2,789, females 2,626. Ori- 
ginally a small village, the place rose in importance after 
1844, when it became a station for a regiment of Gwalior 
Contingent Cavalry. The opening of the railway from Guna 
to Baran in 1897 at once increased its importance as a trad* 
ing centre, audit has continued to develop rapidly. The 
to wn contains a charitable dispensary, a State post office, a 
saraiy and a school. 

The military station lies on a picturesquely wooded site 
about a mile east of the town, and had a population in 1891 
of 4,693 persons and in 1901 of 6,037 ; males 3,876, females 
2,661. After the Gwalior Contingent troops revested in 
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1857, the station was for a time occupied by a British force, 
but since 1860 it has been garrisoned by the Central India 
Horse. Up to 1896 the Officer Commanding was also in 
political charge of the surrounding minor States, now in- 
eluded in the Gwalior Residency. He is still an ex-officio 
Assistant to the Resident at Gwalior, and exercises the 
powers of a second class magistrate for Guna station. 
Besides the military hospital, a civil dispensary, a school, and 
an inspection bungalo^sr are situated here. The local funds, 
raised chiefly by octroi, bring in an income of about Rs. 6,500 
a year. Guna was long famous for the big game shooting in 
the neighbourhood. Lions were once common but none has 
been seen since Waterloo day, 1872, when the last lion was 
shot at Chun hill, nine miles from the station.^ 

Guraria-Dida, jpargana and zila Mandasor. — A village 
in 24"^ 8' N., 75° 5' E., 6 miles north of Mandasor. 
General Stuart’s column on its march to the relief of the 
Nimach garrison was vigorously opposed at the village by a 
large body of Mewatis and Rohillas on November 24th, 1857. 
These men had been driven out of Mandasor the day before. 
The County Downs regiment, the Madras Sappers and 
Miners, and 25 Rajputs of the Gwalior Contingent infantry 
greatly distinguished theroselves. The Mewatis ultimately 
surrendered but the Rohillas fought to the end. The tomb 
of Lieutenant Redmayne, who was killed in this action, stands 
in the village. It bears no inscription.^ A market is held 
every week at the village Botalganj, one mile distant. The 
area of the village is 5,518 acres. The population was, in 
1901, 430 persons ; males 223, females 207. The village stands 
on the metalled road from Mandasor to Nimach: 

Gwalior City, 'pargana and zila Gwalior gird , — This 
name is commonly used by Europeans to describe the present 
capital of the Gwalior State, and is thus erroneously applied 
to two distinct areas. It lies in 26° 13' N. and 78° 12' E. 
The northern town, which stands on the site of the ancient 
city of Gwalior, lies at the foot of the celebrated fort of the 
same name, while Lashkar, the real capital, is situated two 
miles to the south. The Gwalior station on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is 
one mile from Gwalior, two from Lashkar. 

The population of both places at each census in the last 
20 years has been — 1881, 88,066 ; 1891, 104,083 ; 1901, 
119, .433 (including Gwalior, Lashkar and Brigade). Hindus 
formed 74 per cent, and Musalmans 23 per cent. 

1 Gerard. — Leai^ts from the Diary of a Soldier avjd Bporieman^XZZ, 

2 Louis Certiral India, p. 106, 

Sylvester’s ditto, pp. 4‘2-46. 

MofikSseHte, ditto of February 16tb, 1858, 
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Gwalior proper is a decaying town and only contained 
16,807 inhabitants at the last census. In the six- 
teenth century it was the chief town of one of the sarhdrs 
of the stihah of Malwa and the site of a Mughal mint.^ It 
was famous for its stone carving, an industry which still 
survives, the manufacture of glazed tiles and jewellery, 
now lost arts, and its ironware made from metal smelted 
locally. Until the opening of the present Agra-Bombay 
highroad, Gwalior was also important as being one of the 
principal stages on the great route from the Deccan which 
passed by Sir on j, Narwar, Gwalior and Dholpur to Agra, 
and is mentioned by Mandelslo (1638), Terry (1665), Taver- 
nier (1670), who calls it “ a large town all built like others in 
India,” Tieffenthaler (1765), and other travellers. Ibn 
Batuta (1300) calls it a fine town of white hewn stone, no 
wood being used except in doors. He says the garrison con- 
sisted of 600 horse.2 

The old city of Gwahor is now a desolate looking collection 
of half empty, dilapidated, flat-roofed stone houses, deserted 
mosques and ruined tombs. As it stands, the town is entirely 
Muhammadan in character, no old Hindu remains being 
traceable. It has one good main street, and, in spite of its 
generally wretched appearance, contains several fine build- 
ings. The Jama masjid, built of fine red sandstone, is a 
good example of later Mughal style. The main building 
was erected in the time of Jahangir (1605-1627), a new end 
being added in 1666. The mosque of Khandola Khan, his 
tomb and that of his son Naziri Khan, as well as several 
other tombs, are noticeable for the excellent carved stone 
with which they are decorated, much of the pierced screen- 
work being of unusual beauty. To the east of the town 
stands the mausoleum of Muhammad Ghaus, a very fine 
example of early Mughal archit'ecture. It is built in the form 
of a square with hexagonal towers at its corners, surmounted 
by small domes. The body of the building is enclosed 
on all sides by carved stone lattices of elaborate and delicate 
design, the whole being surmounted by a large dome, which 
was originally covered with blue glazed tiles. Shaikh Muham- 
mad Ghaus,® whose body lies within, was a well-known 
personage in the sixteenth century. He ^was descended 
from Shaikh Bayazid Bistami, and was thus connected with 
the Shattaria dynasty. He was a pupil of Shaikh Zuhur and 
Haji Huzur alias Hajo Hamid. The early part of his life 


ij. F. A., nxxirr, Num, 

2 Travels, p. 53. Travels, p. 81. Travels, I. 62. 

Taff. I.-186, E. M. H., iii, 603. 

3 Muntctkhah-^vZ-piwarihh — Pers. text (Calcutta litho.), pp. 4-6* 
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lie spent in austerities. He lived at tlie foot of tlie Cliunar 
hills, for twelve years, perfecting himself in the art of in- 
cantation and amal or recitation, both ^ ulwi and 

Humayun was a great believer in his teaching. In 1554 
he assisted Asaf Khan to take over the Chunar fort from the 
Sur governor on behalf of Akbar.^ During the supremacy of 
the Sur dynasty he had lived in Gujarat, where he instructed 
many people, among them the well-known saint Mian Shaikh 
Wajih-ud-din. In A. H. 966 or A. D. 1558 he went to Agra. 
Here, however, he was not treated with the respect he desired, 
and so retired to Gwalior.® Badauni says that this was due to 
the influence, at court and with Bairam Khan, of Shaikh 
Gadai who ‘‘ with that spirit of jealous spite and malice, 
which is peculiar to the saints of Hindusthan, was vexed at 
this intrusion of a rival, and looked upon Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus as one shopkeeper looks on another of the same trade, 

in the storey directly over his head he (Shaikh Gadai) 

assembled divines and learned men, in order to ridicule the 
treatise of the Shaikh in which he had said that he had, in 
his waking moments, had an interview with God, who 
assigned him a*" superiority over the Prophet Muhammad.”^ 
He lived at Gwalior on the proceeds of his jdglr which was 
valued at 1 crore of tankas. His charities were unbounded 
and extended to infidels as well as Musalmans. His views also 
were liberal and he gave offence to many, Badauni among 
others, by consorting with infidels. It is said that he would 
never use the word man {i,e. I) and in order to avoid the 
use of this word even in the Hindi term mdni ( 6 maunds) he 
used to direct that so many ^ {m^ms) and {nuns) should 
be distributed. He died in 969 A. H., or 1562, of dysentery 
at Agra, and was buried at Gwalior.® Badauni says that 
although 80 years of age, his countenance was fresh and 
he shewed no signs of debility. 

Of his two sons the elder, Shaikh Abdulla, entered the 
Emperor’s service and rose to a mansab of 3,000, while the 
younger, Zia-uUa, became a follower of his father’s pupil 
Wajih-ud-din of Gujarat.® 

Hear to the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus is that of Tan 
Sen. It is an open structure supported by twelve outer pillars 
and four inner. Over the tomb formerly grew a tamarind. 


1 XJlwi (Et, high) and sifii (low) are applied respecti^rely to the art of 
comxaime with the higher spirits and the lower ; or magic arts. 
aiL 3VL H., V, 2g7. 
s E. M. H., V, 260. 

4E. M. H.,V, 495. 

5 Badauni gives 27 060 or April 2nd 1561 and a chronosram 

Johan fazl but the Muntahhab-'uZ^iawarikh puts it in A. H. 970. 

® ^in-i-Ahbari II, 457. 
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the leaves of which, when chewed, were popularly supposed 
to endow the partaker with a most melo(S.ous voice, and 
which were in consequence much sought after by dancing 
girls, 

^ Tan Sen, still acknowledged the finest singer India has 
ever possessed, was originally educated in the Gwalior musi- 
cal school founded by Man Singh. He became court singer 
to Raja Ram Chandra, the Baghela chief of Rewah, and re- 
mained at his court until 1562, when he was sent for by Akbar 
and was conducted to court by Jalal Khan Qurchi. He 
became a great favourite. In the Ain-z-Akbari he is called 
Mian Tan Sen, and his son, Mian Tantarang Khan, which 
points conclusively to his conversion to Islam, a fact supported 
by his being thus buried next Muhammad Ghaus. 

Just beyond the fort to the north stands a tall cusped 
Pathan gateway. Nothing but the gate remains, a conspi- 
cuous object 6:0m a long distance. 

Two miles south of the fort lies the city of Lashkar, the 
modern capital of Sindhia’s dominions. The site was 
originally selected by Daulat Rao Sindhia for his standing 
camp {Lashkar) in 1810, but the camp never moved and 
developed into the present capital. 

The fort itself is one of the most famous in India ; ‘‘ the Fort, 
pearl in the necklace of the castles of Hind, the summit of 
which the nimble footed wind from below cannot reach and 
on the bastion of which the rapid clouds never cast 
their shade,” says the author of the Tdj-ul-Maaslr, Ibn 
Batuta (A. D. 1300) describes it as an impregnable fort 
“ isolated in the midst of idolatrous Hindus, ” while A1 Biruni 
(A. D. 1030) says it lies in Bundelkhand. 

It stands on an isolated sandstone hill, which towers 
300 feet above the old town, measuring one and 
three-quarters of a mile long, and 2,800 feet across at 
its widest part. The walls above the scarp are about 
thirty feet high. As seen from the north-east its aspect 
is most imposing, “ the long line of battlements which 
crown the steep scarp on the east is broken only by the 
lofty towers and fretted domes of the noble palace of Raja, 

Man Singh., .At the northern end, where the rock has 
been quarried for ages, the jagged masses of the overhanging 

cliff seem ready to fall upon the city beneath them 

Midway over aU, towers the giant form of a massive 
temple, grey with the moss of ages.” 

The fort contains many objects of historical and anti- 
quarian interest. The main entrance is on the eastern side, 
^here a long ramp, affording an ever extending view ove^ 
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tlie plains below, leads up through six gates to the 
The gates. g^^Qinit of the rock. Of these gates three are worthy 
of special note ; the lowest gate, built in Muhammadan 
style and known as the Alamgm-Darwaza, was erected in 
1660. , In the time of Alamgir the yard into which it leads 
was used by the magistrate as a court and is still called the 
JcacJiahan. The gate next above it called the Badalgarh-pol, 
a handsome gateway in Hindu style of the fifteenth century, 
leads into an outwork. The outwork was, it is said, named 
after Badal Singh, a brother of Kalyan Mai Tonwara. Ibra- 
him Lodi captured this part of the fort in 1518 and removed 
from it the brazen image of a bull which stood there. This 
image was sent to Delhi and set up at the Baghdad gate, where 
it stood until 1590, ^ when it was melted down. 

The BKairon gate comes next, and then the Ganesh gate 
built by Dungar Singh (1424-54), Near the latter is the out- 
work called the Kahutar-hhma or Pigeon house, containing 
a tank known as the NiJbr-sdgar. A short way up the ascent 
from the gate stands a small mosque built into the scarp of 
the rock, with a tiny Hindu shrine next it. The mosque was 
erected by Motamid Khan in 1664 when governor of the 
fort. An inscription states that — 

This happy place was completed hy 
Motamid Khan as an aims ; 

It was formerly the idol temple 
Of the vile Gwdli ; he made it 
A mosque like a mansion of Paradise, 

The date is contained in the chronogram, Nur had hahhair, 
“ Light be blessed, ’’ The little shrine is dedicated to Gwalipa 
and was no doubt put up by some pious Hindu in later 
days as a memento of the shrine destroyed to make room 
for the mosque. 

Near the next or Lakshman gate erected by Lakshman 
Pah Parihar is a small rook-cut temple in ninth century 
style, hewn out of the hillside. It is dedicated to Chatur- 
bhuj, the four-armed Vishnu, and bears two inscriptions of 
Raja Bhoj of Kanauj. These inscriptions are dated in V. S, 
932 and 933 or A. D. 876 and 876. The earlier record deals 
with the erection of the temple to Vishnu by one Alla, a son 
of Vailla bhata Svamin of Anandapura (Vadnagaj ), who had 
been governor of the fort of Gopadri or Gwalior in the time 
of Ean^adeva of Kanauj ; the second is of the time of Raja 
Bhoja-deva of Kanauj, the successor of Ramadeva. In this 
Alla is called KoUa-pala or. guardian of the fort of Srjgopa- 
girl, while the temple is called the Vaillabhatasvamin temple. ^ 


IE. M. H., V, 486. B. E. I, 505. 
2E. L, 1,^104 
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Near the temple on the rampart is the tomb of Taj Nizam, 
an officer vserving under Azam Humayun who was killed in 
the assault on the fort in 1518.^ 

Immediately opposite the Lakshman gate on the further 
side is a defaced figure of the Varaha avatar of Vishnu* The 
boar has been cut away, but an unusual canopy, formed by 
an elephant, can still be made out above the boar’s head. 

Just through the gate also lie two cisterns which give an 
unfailing supply of water, a very unusual feature in Indian 
hill fortresses, which have on most occasions fallen when 
besieged, owing to the want of this essential. The tanks are 
known as the anar or cold and sarad or cool tank. Tavernier 
notices the superiority conferred on Gwalior through the 
possession of these tanks.^ The water is now, however, im- 
pregnated with the effluvia of bats. The Hdthipol or elephant 
gate concludes the series, as the inner Hawa-pol has been 
removed. This gate is in the same style as the adjoining 
palace of Man Singh and was no doubt constructed at the 
same time. It is a very fine example of its class. It derived 
its name from the life-sized figure of an elephant and its rider 
which originally stood at the gateway. This figure is noted 
by Ibn Batuta and Babar,^ while it was still standing when 
Finch visited the fort in 1610. It seems to have disappeared 
about 1630.^ 

On passing this gate the fort itself is entered. Other 
gates are the Dhonda-pol on the north-west, close to the cells 
known as the Nau-chauH, used formerly for confining poli- 
tical prisoners ; the Ohargardj-pol on the south-west, so called 
from the water which fell splashing {garaj — ^roaring) into the 
tank below, and which was breached by General White in 1804, 
and the Urwahi gate leading to the Urwahi valley. This valley 
lies outside the fort but has been enclosed by a wall so as to 
protect the numerous wells in it. 

Besides the two tanks mentioned and the wells in the Tanka. 
Urwahi valley many cisterns exist on the summit of the 
fort. The oldesjb is the suraj-hund once the site of a temple 
to the Sun; the only other of any importance being the 
Jau7iar4dl, so called from the Jauhdr or sacrifice of the women 
and children made by the Rajputs at this spot m 1232, 
before the capture of the place by Altamsh. 

There are six palaces in the fort, four Hindu and two Paiaces* 
Muhammadan, Between the Lakshman and Hathipol gates 
one passes along the magnificent facade of Man Singh’s palace 


IE. M. H., V, 10-13. 

2 Tavernier’s Travels', I, 62. 
3E. M. H., ni, 604 B. M. 

4 Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 40. 
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the most striking and picturesque object on tbe eastern 
scarp, consisting of a wall of hewn sandstone blocks, 300 
feet long and 100 high, relieved along the top by an 
ornamental frieze of coloured tiles, and at intervals along 
the front by massive round towers crowned with graceful 
dome) and connected together by a singularly beautiful 
balustrade of delicately fretted stonework, of unusual design. 
The palace is a two-storeyed building 300 feet long by 160 
broad, with two extra storeys of underground rooms, for use 
in hot weather, on its eastern face. The rooms and court- 
yards of this palace are richly carved, and were originally 
profusely ornamented with coloured tiles, of which a few 
still remain. The Emperor Babar who visited the place in 
1527, about twenty years after its completion, has left a 
graphic account of its appearance. He notes that the palaces 
are singularly beautiful, but built without regular plan, and 
states that the facade was then covered with white stucco, 
and the domes plated with copper, and concludes with the 
shrewd remark ‘‘ Though they have had all the ingenuity of 
Hindusthan bestowed upon them yet they are but uncom- 
fortable palaces The Gujari Mahal, situated at the south- 

east corner of the fort, has a noble quadrangle full of fine sculp- 
ture and mouldings, and some admirable windows. It was 
built by Raja Man Singh for his favourite queen Mrignaina. 
Just outside the palace is a small cemetery containing the 
graves of some Europeans who died in the fort. The remain- 
ing Hindu palaces are of little interest, while the two Muham- 
madan edifices are poor structures, built of rubble and 
plaster. 

Many temples and shrines still stand on the fort, of which 
three are of special importance. Two are situated close to- 
gether upon the eastern rampart and are known to natives 
as the greater and lesser Sds-bahu, a contraction probably of 
Sahasra-Bdhu^ the thousand armed, and are, as a rule, 
erroneously called Jain by Europeans. Both must have ori- 
ginally been very beautiful examples of eleventh century 
work They are built on the same plan, that of a cross, 
and are richly ornamented with sculpture. The larger one 
bears an inscription which mentions its erection in 1092, 
and its completion in the following year, by Mahipala, the 
Kachwaha chief of Gwalior. The inscription gives a genealogy 
of the Kaohoha'paghdta or Kachchawa princes of Gwalior. 
The temple is in the inscription called Han saddnan or the 
seat of Hari (Yishnu), who is elsewhere referred to as -4m- 
roMh. It is called the Padmanatha temple, being so named 
in honour of Raja Padmapala who commenced it, though the 
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completion was left to his successor Mahipala. A second 
fragmentary record refers to the erection of a Shaivite temple 
by certain persons in the time of Mahipala’s successor in 
V.S. 1161 or 1104 A. D. The temple is built in the shape of a 
cross 100 feet long by 63 wide and was originally about 150 
feet high. It rests on a finely carved plinth 12 feet above the 
ground level. The body of the building is divided into 
storeys marked off by pillared porticoes. Inside are four 
pillars which considerably mar its proportions. These were 
certainly added later owing no doubt to some weakness in the 
dome. The sculptures are all Brahmanical and Vaishnava 
in character. The lesser Sds-hdJiu is of similar plan to the 
larger and is a fine specimen of the ornate style of the eleventh 
century. A record, of which only the date is decipherable, 
written in V, S. 1165 or A. D. 108, has been found in it.^ 

The third temple of importance is that now called the 
Teli Mandir or Oilman’s temple. It is the loftiest building 
on the fort, being 110 feet high, and is distinguished by its 
roof from other temples in northern India. This very in- 
teresting and curious temple is a striking feature of the old 
fort. It is in plan a square of 60 feet with a portico on the 
eastern side of 11 feet. The walls slope upwards for 80 feet, 
where they meet a horizontal ridge from whticb the roof springs. 
Thereof is peculiar, being of the Waggon type common in 
southern India, as in the Raths of Mahavalhpur, but never 
seen in northern -India. In spite of this feature examination 
of the details shews that they are purely northern in charac- 
ter. Its name is the clue to its origin. The » original 
name was undoubtedly Telingana mamdir. which has become 
corrupted to Tell mandir. The building from the naiiure of 
its details was the work of northern stonecutters, b\it was 
probably designed by some courtier from Telingana, possibly 
in honour of a southern queen of one of the Kachhwaha 
chiefs. 

It was at first a Vaishnava temple, as the flying figures of 
Garuda over the lintel of the original door and on the side 
faces shew. Later on, in the fifteenth century, when it was 
converted to Saiva uses, a second and smaller door was 
erected inside the other, which bears a figure of Siva’s son, 
the elephant-headed god Ganesh, upon it. The building 
dates from the tenth or eleventh century. 

The remaining Hindu shrines are those of Suryadev, 
GwaHpa, Chaturbhuj already mentioned, Jayanti-thora, 
Matadevi, Dhonada-dev and Mahadev. The present 
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Suryadev shrine is modern but no doubt replaces the old sun 
temple. The Jayanti-thora temple was destroyed by 
Altamsh and only its site is known ; the Dhonda-dev is near 
the gate of this name, and that of Mahadev in the Jahangiri 
makoH?' 

Gwalior is one of the Yidyasihanas or seats of learning of 
the Digambara Jains and the fort contains one small Jain 
temple to Parasnath, and the remains of another Jain temple, 
both of the twelfth century, but of no great interest. The 
only really important Jain remains are the five great col- 
lections of figures carved' on the face of the rock itself, which 
were all executed between 1440 and 1473 during the sway of 
the Tonwara dynasty. Some of the figures are colossal, 
one in the group near the Urwahi gate being 57 feet high. 
Babar notices this figure and^ adds that he ordered all of them 
to be destroyed, but, as a matter of fact, only some of those 
most easily reached were partially mutilated, while others 
were destroyed later on by Muhamadan governors of the 
fort, and a large number by the Public Works Department, who 
in 1869 broke them up for use as road metal. 

The founding of the fort is placed at somewhat varying 
dates as one writer assigns it to B. 0. 3101 or coeval with the 
Kail Yug, while others place it between V. S. 332 and 339 or 
A. D. 255 and 282. 

The legend of its founding narrates how Suraj Sen, the 
petty prince of Kutwar^ (some 20 miles north of Gwalior), who 
was a leper, once when out hunting became separated from 
his followers. He wandered to the summit of the hill on which 
the fort stands, where he met an ascetic called Gwalipa, who 
gave the thirsty chief a drink from the tank near to which 
his hut stood. The princcj, to his surprise, was at once 
cured of his leprosy, and in return for this boon asked the 
sage what reward he could give him, and was directed to 
build a fort on the MU and enlarge and beautify the tank. 
Suraj Sen did as he was requested and called the fort 
Gwaliawar after the saint, who re-named the prince Suhanpal ^ 
and prophesied that his line should rule over tMs region until 
a prince should succeed whose name did not end in Pal. This 
legend certainly dates from the time of the Kachhwaha rule. 

The earliest Mstorical information we have of the fort 
is given in an inscription of the Huna adventurer MiMrakula, 


1 The origmal temple is ascr.bed to one 'N’ahar Pal said to have been 
3rd oi Siiiraj Sen’s line \,Gtvalkfr-nama).'‘, 

2B. IM. 385. 

8 Some accounts say of Suhania ; see Owdlior^ndma translated by Bab 
want Rao Bhaya(1891). 

• J Suraj Pal ixcoording to ihelGwdliar-ndma, 
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on a temple to the sun. It is dated in the 15th regnal year 
and records the erection of a temple to the sun by Matricheta 
on the hill called Gopa. The date is about A. D. 515. In 
533 Mihirakula was defeated and left India^ returning to 
Kashmir, 1 

The next allusion to the fort is that in the inscriptions 
of V. S. 932 and V. S. 933 of the time of Bhoja Deva of Kanauj, 
which shews that this dynasty ruled over the tract in 
the 9th Century.2 As Viraha Mihira did not mention it in 
his Yrihat Samhita, though he names Ujjain and Mandasor 
(Dashapura), it cannot have been a place of much note in 
the 6th century, and in all probability was first raised to real 
importance by the Kanauj Kings.^ 

With regard to the name of the fort it may be remarked 
that in inscriptions it is called Gopagirl, Gopadri, Gopachala- 
durga, and Gopadrl-durga, of which the present name is 
merely a corruption. 

Eighty-three chiefs of the line of Suraj Sen actually ruled, Kachhwahs^ 
the last Tej Karan, whose name did not end in Pal, being 
ousted by the Parihars in A.D. 1129. These chiefs 
were Kachchapaghatas or Kachhwahas. Of some of them 
we have a list in the Sds-hahu temple record. In 
this list eight princes are named Lakshmana, Vajradaman 
(who is said to have taken the fort of Gopadii, defeating a 
ruler of Kanauj), Mangala, Kirtiraja, Muladova, Devalpala, 
Padmapala, and Mahipala, the last being the son of Suryapala, 
and nephew of Padmapala. A separate record of Vajradaman 
has been found dated in V. S, 1034 or A. D, 977. A record 
of V. S. 1161 or 1104 of Mahipala’s successor, Madhusudana, 
son of Bhuvanapala, has also been discovered.^ The Gwalior- 
ndma gives a list of 36 names and a short account of 17 chiefe. 

It is a mixture of fact and fiction. The names are evidently 
largely fictitious, and the order in which they are given, even 
when correct, is faulty. The points worth noticing are that 
the 7th ruler is called Bhoj PM and is said to have built the 
temple of Chatur-bhuj, which the record shows was erected 
in the time of Bhojadeva of Kanauj. Possibly some tradition 
was current connecting it with a Bhoja. The 8th ruler, son 
of this Bhoja, is called Padmapal, and is credited with erect* 
ing the temple of Lakshmi Narayan, now called the greater 
Bds-hahu, Of the others Narhar Pal, the 3rd king, is said 
to have founded Narhartela (Narahla, 26° 18^ N, 77° 55''E.) 
inAlapur parg^at^a,Gang Pal, 5th ruler, with constructing the 

in, vnTi, A., xy, 222 , 245 , 252 . xviir, 223 , 

2E. 164— 242 XXI,405. 

3 L A, XXII, 169. 

4 C. A a R, II, 364. J. B. A, XXXI, 401, 411, 418, 1. A, XV, 33. 
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Gangola taldo in tlie fort, and Bhander Pal, the 16th, with 
founding the lake and fort at Bhander town. There is 
little doubt that these tales were made to account for the 
names and not vice versa. 

In 1023 MahmOd of Ghazni marched on the fort but 
was bought off by the chief and continued on his way to 
Kalinjar.i 

Parihir Of the Parihars who destroyed the Kachhwaha rule in 

dynasty. we know nothing more than that seven princes ruled in 

succession.2 

In 1196 (A. H. 492) Kutb-ud-din Aibak captured the 
fort, which Baha-ud-dln Tughril had failed to take, from 
Solankhi Pal or Lohanj Deo and Altamsh, afterwards 
emperor, was put in as governor.^ 

la 1210 on the death of Kutb-ud-din the Parihars again 
seized it and held possession until 1232. 

Muhammadan In that year Altamsh attacked the fort, which only 
invasion. eleven months. The ruling chief of this 

day is variously styled by different Muhammadan writers. 
Minhaj-us-siraj, who was present at the siege, calls him 
Milakdeo or Mapal, possibly Mahi-pal-deo, while Perishta 
terms him Deobal or Deomal and the bard Kharg Eai, Sarang 
Deo. 

The stubbornness of the defence induced Altamsh to 
encourage his men by addresses and exhortations dehvered 
by Maulvis. Minhaj-us-siraj states that, except in Ramzan 
when addresses were given daily, he read the Khutba ‘ ^ at 
a spot opposite the northern face of the fortress on which 
side the town was ” three times a week.^ Finally in Novem- 
ber 1232 (Tuesday 26th Safar A. H. 630) the fort was taken. 
The Raja escaped but ‘‘about seven hundred were dir- 
ected to be brought to public execution before the sublime 
pavilion,”^ as a deterrent to future defenders of the fort. 

The Hindu bard tells how seventy queens of the Raja 
presented themselves before him and urged 

Pahile hame ju jauhdr 'pa/ri 
Tab turn jujhe Jcantk samJidri, 

First we will perform jauhdr^ and then ihou^ Oh husband, 
shall join the fray. 


1 E. M. H., 11, 467, R T., 86, B. F., I, 66, 67. 

2 The (hoaUor^ridma gives a list of Kings, but it is worthless, 

8 R T., 470, 517—620 ; 646 ; 604. B. E., 1, 179. E. M. H., II, 227 ; 304 ; 
322. 

4 Perhaps from the hill on which the remains of an old pathah arch still 
stand, 

6 R T., 619—620. E, M. H., H, 327. 
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At tKe tank still called the Jauliax-tal the women and child- 
ren were put to death, and then the prince and his followers 
rushed out and sacrificed their lives. 

JujTiyo Sa/rang Deo ran rang 
Bh Tiajdr 'pdnch so sang 

So Sdrang Deo in battle died 
With fifteen hundred men beside. 

Unfortunately sober history shews this was not the case 
though the Jauhar was no doubt a fact, as Babar says he 
saw an inscribed stone narrating this event affixed to the 
Urwahi gate, which appears to have still existed in Briggs^ 
day (1805),^ In Altamsh’s day the wall enclosing the Urwahi 
valley was built. 

From 1232 to 1398 the fort remained in Muhammadan 
hands but except for an incidental reference by Ferishta, 
who states that Firoz Shah in 1295 (A. H. 695) built a large 
domed rest-house for travellers here, G-wahor is not alluded 
to by any Muhammadan writer. ^ The site of this building 
is not known, but it bore an inscription which ran — 

What fame can 7, whose footsteps press the throne 
of empire^ acquire by raising this rude mass 
of masonry ? 

No / I have erected these broken stones in order 
that under their shadow the weary traveller or 
broken-hearted pilgrim may find repose and 
pour his blessing (on me). 

The fort was at this time used as a State prison as Mubarak 
Shah (1316) and Tughlak Shah (1325-61) incarcerated several 
of their relatives here.^ 

During the confusion caused by Timur’s rebellion, Gwa- 
lior fell to the Tonwara Rajputs imder Bir Singh Deo.^ 

Of his line, which ruled till 1518, we have more inform- 
ation than is usually available, while members of this clan 
still live in the Tonwarghar zila of the State* 

Bir Singh Deo was at the time he made his conquest 
zaminddr of Isa-Manemola village in Dandroli, but had 
risen to a position of trust at court and finally became governor 
of the fort or, which seems more likely, had seized the fort 
through a stratagem. By acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the Muhammadan kings he and his successors were then 
allowed to retain possession. 

1 B.M., 384. B.F., I, 211. 

2 B.E., I, 311. 

3 E.3VLH., 601. 

4 He is the Hex Singh oi yahe^bin-Ahmad. M M-H-, IV, 30i 
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' The Gwalior-ndma states that a Sayad, MIran Yakub, 
was made governor by Altamsh and that the rule remained 
in his family until Bir Singh Deo Tonwara acquired the fort. 

In December 1402 (Jamadi-ul-awal, 805 A. H.) Ikbal Khan, 
the commander of Mahmud Shah, marched on Gwalior, then 
held by Bir Singh Deo’s son Virama Deo. The fort was, 
however, too strong and Ikbal Khan contented himself 
with ravaging the district. The next year he again attacked 
it and on the way drove Virama Deo out of Dholpur, at that 
time a Tonwara stronghold. Virama fled to Gwalior and 
Ikbal retired. In 1404 (A. H. 807) Ikbal Khan defeated 
Virama and other chiefs at Etawah and the Tonwara prince 
then came to terms and agreed to pay tribute. In 1416 
(A. H. 819) Khizr Khan sent Malik-taj-ul-mulk against the 
fort and he exacted the tribute due from Virama ; in 
1421 (A. H. 824) a similar expedition was made.i ^ 

In 1424 Dungar Singh was ruling at Gwalior. In the 
first year of his reign Hoshang Shah of Malwa attacked him, 
but Sultan Mubarak Shah intervened on behalf of his vassal 
and Hoshang Shah was obliged to come to terms.® 

In 1426, 1427, 1429, and 1432 the Delhi Sultan was ob- 
liged to resort to arms to obtain his tribute.® 

Dungar Singh was an able ruler and acquired consider- 
able power, the State in his day ranking with those of Malwa 
and Jaunpur. He attacked Narwar in 1438, which then 
belonged to the Malwa Sultan Mahmud I. The rains had 
commenced but Mahmud effected its relief by advancing 
on Gwalior, and Dungar Singh was obliged to raise the siege 

It was during this prince’s rule that the Jain rock sculp- 
tures were begun. Two inscriptions of his dated in 1440 
and 1453 are known. 

After a reign of thirty years he was succeeded by his son 
Kirti or Karan Singh (1455-79), in whose time the rock sculp- 
tures were completed. At this time the position of the 
State was such as to make alliance with it a desirable poli- 
tical move for the Jaunpur and Malwa kingdoms, and even 
Delhi courted its favour.® 

In 1465 Hussain Shah Sharld of Jaunpur invested the 
fort and compelled Kirti Singh to make terms. The alliance 
thus formed led Kirti Singh in 1478 to befriend Husain Shah 
when he was defeated by Bahlol Lodi at Rabiri. Husain took 

. 1 E.M.H., Itr. 39 ; 48 ; 49 ; 63. 

2 IV, 60. B.!-., I. 517. 

3 E.M.H., XV, 62, 66, 67, 76. 

* B.B'., rv, 204* 

* B. S.. IV. 876* 
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refuge with, the Tonwara chief, who not only gave him asy- 
lum, but sent him with a strong force to Kalpi.^ 

Kirti Singh is said to have constructed a large lake, now 
no longer extant, which stretched from Shankarpura (26° 
14'N. 78° 11"E.) and Akbarpura (26°15' N. 78° 10"E.) to the 
hills of Adli BadH and Bala Raja. 

In 1479 Kirti Singh died and was succeeded by his son 
Kalyan Singh, who ruled for seven uneventful years, being 
foUoY/ed by Man Singh, the greatest prince of this house. 

Man Singh had scarcely mounted his gaddi when Bahlol 
Lodi swept down upon him. With great promptness, how- 
ever, he sent the Sultan 80 lakhs of tankas^ and was con- 
firmed in his possessions.^ In 1492 Sikandar Lodi came to 
Gwalior and presented Man Singh with a hJiillat^ the Ton- 
wara acknowledging his suzerainty. In 1500, however, 
Man Singh sent as his envoy one Nihal Singh, whose manner 
towards the Sultan was so disrespectful that Sikandar 
in a rage swore he would himseK command an expedition 
against the fort.® In March 1600 (JRamzan 980 A.H.) he 
marched towards Gwalior, but Raja Man Singh expelled 
some rebels who had taken refuge with him and sent his 
son Vikramaditya to make terms and so averted 
attack. From tins time up to 1517 Man Singh ruled in 
peace and was able to devote himself to his favourite pursuits 
of music and building. In 1517 Sikandar Lodi was again 
meditating an attack, probably to extract arrears of tribute, 
when he suddenly died. Indeed Azam Humayun Sarwani 
had already been sent on in advance, and was investing the 
fort when the Sultan died. On the succession of Ibrahim 
Lodi, Azam Humayun at first sided with Jalal Khan, who 
had been assigned the fief of Jaunpur, but had stood as a rival 
to his brother Ibrahim, and raised the siege, but soon after 
forsook him for Ibrahim. On this Jalal Khan fled to Man 
Singh at Gwalior. Azam Humayun then again advanced 
on Gwalior; Raja Man Singh died at this juncture, his son 
Vikramaditya succeeding.^ : 

In the long reign (of 37 years) Man Singh, whom Ferishta 
calls a prince of great valour and capacity,’’ the fame of the 
Tonwara rule reached its zenith. He constructed many 
irrigation works, including the Moti-jhil to the north-west 
of the town, and numerous tanks’ in Tonwargh^* To the 
arts he was a liberal patron, especially to music, in which he 


1 V, 88. 

2 V, 91. 

8 E.M.H., V, 97. 

* V, 10^13 B* F., I. 594—5. 
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was a proficient composer, and to arcLitecture. The mag- 
nificent palace which crowns the eastern scarp is a lasting 
proof of his love of building, while the Gwalior school^ of music 
later on gave Akbar 16 singers out of 36 named in the 
Ahhari, including Tan Sen, the most famous musician India 
has ever had. 

In his musical pursuits he was ably supported by his favour- 
ite Gujar Queen Mrignaina, or “the fawn-eyed,” for whom 
he built the exquisite Gujari mahal palace. 

The discovery of Mrignaina is thus described. Man Singh 
was one day hunting near the village of Eai to the north-east 
of the fort when he suddenly came on the lovely Gujari 
maiden. On enquiry he foimd she was as renowned for 
her strength as her beauty, having vanquished a wild buffalo 
in single combat. The enamoured monarch asked whence 
she acquired her strength and was told that it came from 
the waters of Rai* Tue Raja offered to make her his wife, 
and she consented on the understanding that the waters of 
Rai were made to flow by ner palace. The Raja agreed, 
and traces of the old aqueduct are still to be seen. 

Several musical modes were named after this lady. 

With the death of Man Singh the glory of Gwalior 
passed away. The enemy was akeady thundering at his 
gate as he drew his last breath. The siege was pressed and 
after the fall of the Badalgarh outwork and death of Man 
Singh, in spite of a stubborn resistance, Azam Humayun 
forced gate after gate, losing heavily, however, at each advance. 
Among others Taj Nizam, one of Ibrahim’s chief nobles, fell 
in the assault on the Lakshman-pol, and his tomb stiU stands 
just outside it. This was probably the last gate forced, as 
after a year of continuous fighting Vikramaditya surrendered 
at discretion, and was given the jdgzr of Shamsabad and a 
high onansab, 

ITius after 120 years the Tonwara dynasty passed away 
and the fort for 144 years remained a Muhammadan posses- 
sion. 

On the death of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat in 1526, where 
Vikramaditya fell fighting beside his suzerain, the fort passed 
to Babar.^ 

Vikramaditya’s family were then in Agra, and on its 
capitulation were treated with the greatest kindness by 
Humayun* In return they presented him with various 
jewels including a large diamond, which was in aH probability 


1 Ain, HI, 251. 
2 B.M., 308. 
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the stone now known as the Koh-i-nur.^ It had originally 
been in the possession of the MMwa Sultans. 

When Babar succeeded to the Imperial throne Gwalior 
was held by Tatar Khan, a servant of Ibrahim Lodi. He 
volunteered to surrender it,^ but when Kahimdad Khan came 
to take over, refused to give it up. Rahimdad Khan, however, 
got possession by a stratagem in which he was assisted by 
Muhammad Ghaus, the well-known local saint. 

In 1527 Mangal Rai, a younger son of Kirti Singh Tonwara, 
attempted to seize the fort and instituted a blockade, but with- 
out success. In 1529 Rahimdad was on the point of revolting, 
but was imprisoned by Babar, and but for the intercession of 
Muhammad Ghaus would have been executed. 

A curious incident is related as taking place here during 
Humayun’s brief reign. He was one day in 1533 seated on 
the throne holding a darhar at the fort when he conceived 
the project of constructing the Dinpanah at Delhi. ^ 

On the succession to power of Sher Shah the fort was The Suri 
surrendered to Shujaat Khan by Abul Kasim Beg. Sher Shah <iynasty, 
used it as an important stronghold and kept a force of 1,000 
lagfanddrs or matchlock-men stationed here.^ 

In 1545 Sher Shah was succeeded by Islam Shah (Salim), 
who the next year took up his residence at Gwalior, which 
henceforth practically became the Suri capital, till the ex- 
tinction of that dynasty. In November 1554 Islam Shah died 
suddenly in the fort and his son Biroz, a child of twelve, was 
crowned there three days later, but was soon after murdered 
before his mother’s eyes by Mubaiik Khan, a nephew of 
Sher Shah, who mounted the throne as Adil Shah.® The fort 
continued in the care of Suhail Khan till 1559, when Akbar 
made this district over to Kya Khan, and instructed him to 
take possession. Suhail Khan, finding he could not hold 
the fort, invited Ram Shah, a son of the Tonwara chief Vik- 
ramaditya, to take possession, he receiving in return a sum 
of money. Kya Khan, however, arrived at this juncture 
and defeated Ram Shah. Thus in January 1559 {Rabi- 
ul-dJcTiir 966 A,H,) the fort again fell to the Mughals. 

The date of its capture is given in the chronogram 
Fateh hob hildh Gwalior 


1 Ball — Tavernier^ s Travels, II, 431 note, 

2 B. M., 346. 

a V, 124. 

^ Ibid, 4:16; 551. 

43; 44. 

e V, 166~.25e.. 
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Ram Shah fled to Chitor (where his son Salivahan had 
married a Sisodia princess) and was the only Rajput chief who 
escaped alive from the sack of Chitor by Akbar in 1568.^ 

The claim of the Tonwaras to Gwalior was long re- 
cognised by Rajputs. Salivahan’ s sons Syam Shah and Mitra 
Singh served in Akbar’ s armies, the latter being governor of 
Rohtas Fort.2 

In about 1670 Sangram Shah, Syam Shah’s son assumed 
the nominal title of Raja of Gwalior. His son Raja Kishan 
Singh died about 1710, leaving two sons Bijai Singh and 
Hari Singh. The last chief of this line Bijai Singh died at 
Udaipur in 1781, where descendants of his still live. 

From its cession to Akbar until 1761 Gwalior remained in 
Mughal hands. Of its history in Mughal days there is little to 
record. It was used mainly as a State prison, and many 
members of the royal house have passed up the steep ascent 
through the Hathipol, who never again visited the world 
outside, 

Bernier and others remark on this use of the fort, 
and note how political prisoners were not as a rule killed 
outright, but slowly poisoned by being given Jcoknar or pust 
to drink. This was a concoction of poppy heads steeped in 
water, Bernier says '^A large cup of this beverage is brought 
to them early in the morning and they are not given any- 
thing to eat till it is swallowed; they would sooner let the 
prisoner die of hunger. This drink emaciates the wretched 
victims, who lose their strength and intellect by slow degrees, 
become torpid and senseless and at length die. 

Murder was occasionally employed, however ; the unhappy, 
MurM Baksh, the dupe of Aurangzeh, was killed in cold 
blood on 21 Rahi-us-sani 1072 ^ (November 1661) and buried 
in the fort, one account says in a mosque. Sulaiman Shikoh 
died from the treatment of his jailors in Shawdl (May) of 
the same year, and was buried beside Murad and Siphr 
Shikoh in September 1659. Aurangzeb’s own son Muhammad 
was also incarcerated here and was put to death. In Septem- 
ber 1599 (17th Rahi-us-sdni 1008) Akbar stayed at the fort, 
leaving it in January 1600.^ In 1707 Azam Shah in his 
contest with Bahadur Shah made Gwalior his base. After 
his defeat at Jajau it fell to Bahadur Shah, Teg Bahadur, 

1 Bdjaathdn, I, 303. 

a Bottas insasiptito VIII, 693, XXXI, 404, and C.A.S.E., II, 

324. 

3 Beocnieir^s Travels (Constable), 107. 

^ VII, 131, 237j» 246, 266. The chronogram of Mnrsd’s death 

is — jLi wai ha^lMr hahaianah hushtand* 

&E. M. VI, m. 
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the father of the Sikh leader Gurn Govind, was beheaded 
here by this Emperor.^ 

The Gwalior-ndma gives the names of the governors of Governors of 
the fort under Akbar, as Kya Khan, AJlah Khan, Sayad 
Khan, Raja Askaran and Raja Raj Singh. These are probably 
correct as the first and the last two are certainly so. Kya 
Khan, after taking the fort and ousting Suhail Khan {alias 
Stir Bal). became governor. He appears to have held the 
position from 1657 to 1565. He was killed afterwards in 
Orissa about 1577,^ Of Allah Klhan nothing is known, nor of 
Sayad Kasim. Raja Askaran was a Kachhwaha, brother of 
the well-known Bihari Mall, who was the first Rajput to join 
Akbar’s court. Raja Askaran served against Raja Madhukar 
of Orchha. He apparently died in about 1599 when governor 
of the fort and was succeeded by his son Raja Raj Singh, 
who, however, only remained one year at Gwalior.® 

In Jahangir’s time the governors were Shaikh Bawa, 

Nasir Ullah, Ayar Khan, Shujaat Khan (Shaikh Kabir), 

Mahabat Khan, Asaf Khan, Har Narayan, and Tatar Khan. 

Of the first three nothing is known. Shujaat Khan (Shaikh 
Kabir) was a Chishti ; he was killed by a fall from an elephant.'* 

Mahabat Khan was the famous oflScer who afterw'ards seized 
and confined Jahangir, During his governorship of the fort 
a palace built by Sher Shah w’-as removed to make room for 
the present Jalidngm malidl, which was completed in the 
governorship of Har Narayan. Asaf Khan Y amin-ud-daula 
was brother to Jahangir’s favourite wife Ntir Jahan. Of 
Har Narayan nothing is known. Tatar Khan is not traceable ; 
h^is not of course the Tatar Khan of Akbar’s day. 

During Shah Jahan’ s time the governorship passed 
to the Barah Sayads. Of this family Sayad Muzaffar Himmat 
Khan, Sayad Alam, who was killed with Prince Shuja 
in Arrakan, and Miran Sayad (?) successively held the post 
Mahabat Khan then again became governor. 

On Shah Jahan’ s death Aurangzeb appointed Abdulla 
Khan; probably Abdullah Khan afterwards Piroz Jang, 
the well-known commander of Shah Jahan’ s day; there are, 
however, several persons of this names He only held 
the post for two years and was succeeded by Motamid 
Khan whose inscription of 1664: is on the small mosque. 

He bruit a sarai at Nurabad and a mosque in 1660-61, and 


1 S. M., I, 85. 
^Ain, I, 343. 

3 Ain^ I, 458. 

4 Am, I, 519. 

I, 397, 
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the Alaingir'gate at Gwalibrin 1660 while the Great mosque 
generally known as Khandola Khan’s masjid, gate and 
Hammam (baths), in the city are also ascribed to him. 
Khidniatgar Khan succeeded him, Munawar Khan following. 
Shayasta Khan succeeded ; he was an officer of some note^ 
who fought against the Marathas. Basant Khan then held 
the post till his death, which occurred in Muhammad Shah’s 
day, his brother Kasid Ail Khan succeeding. He also died 
in the foit. 

During the confusion which followed on the battle of 
Panipat in 1761, the eTat chief, Lokendra Singh of Gohad, 
managed to seize the stronghold. In 1765 he was driven out 
by Mahadji Sindhia. Thus began the connection of this house 
with the great fort which was destined to give its name to the 
whole of the Sindhia possessions. 

Sindhia held possession until 1780 when, during the 
war, it was captured by Major Popham. In 1778 Warren 
Hastings, on recovering his ascendancy in Council, deter- 
mined to support the claims of Raghunath Eao to the Pesh- 
waship : and took immediate steps to do so by force of arms. 
Popham was detached to assist the Rana of Gohad against 
Mahadji and Hastings strongly urged the capture of Gwalior, 
as the moral effect would be incalculable. The Commander- 
in-Ghief objected on the grounds that Popham’ s force 
was too small, but that officer at the suggestion of Captain 
Bruce, the brother of the well-known Abyssinian traveller, 
decided to attempt it. The following account of this most 
daring and successful assault is mven by Jonathan Scott, 
who was Persian interpreter to Popham at the time. 

' ' A tribe of banditti from the district of the Rana 
(of Gohad) had been accustomed to rob about this town 
(Gwalior) and once in the dead of night had climbed up the 
rock and got into the fort. This intelligence they had 
communicated to the Rana, who often thought of availing 
h ims elf of it, but was fearful of undertaking such an enterprise 
of moment with his own troops. At length he informed 
Major Popham of it, who sent a party of the robbers to conduct 
his own spies to the spot. They accordingly climbed up in 
the night and found that the guards generally went to sleep 
after their rounds, Popham now ordered ladders to be made, 
but with so much secrecy, that until the night of the surprise 
only myself and a few others knew of it. 

On the 3rd of August, in the evening, a party was 
ordered to be in readiness to march under the command of 
Captain William Bruce, and Popham put himself at the head 
of two battalions which were immediately to follow the 
storming party. To prevent as much as possible any noise 
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in approacliing the rock, a kind of shoes of woollen cloth 
were made for the sepoys and stuifed with cotton. 

*‘At 11 o’clock the whole detachment marched from 
the camp at Raypour (Raipur, 26® 8' N. 78® 4' E,), eight miles 
from Gwalior, through unfrequented paths, and reached it 
a little before daybreak (4th August). Just as Captain Bruce 
arrived at the foot of the rock he saw the light which 
accompanied the round moving along the rampart, and heard 
the sentinels cough (the mode of signifying that all is well 
in an Indian camp or garrison), which might have damped 
the spirits of many men but served only to inspire him with 
more confidence, as the moment for action, the interval 
between the roimds, was now ascertained. 

‘ Accordingly when the lights were gone the wooden ladders 
were placed against the rock and one of the robbers first 
mounted and returned with an account that the guard had 
retired to rest. Lieutenant Cameron,^ our Engineer, next 
mounted and tied a rope ladder to the battlements of the 
wall, this ladder being the only one adapted to the purpose 
of scaling the wall in a body (the wooden ones only serving 
to ascend from crag to crag of the rock and to assist in fixing 
the rope ladder). "V^en all was ready Captain Bruce with 
twenty sepoy grenadiers ascended without being discovered 
and squatted down under the parapet, but before a 
reinforcement arrived three of the party had so little 
recollection as to fire on some of the garrison who happened 
to be lying asleep near them. 

This had nearly ruined the whole plan. The garrison 
were of coarse alarmed, and ran in great numbers towards 
the place, but ignorant of the strength of their assailants 
(as the men fired on had been killed outright) they suffered 
themselves to be stopped by the warm fire kept up by the 
small party of grenadiers, until Major Popham himself, 
with a considerable reinforcement, came to their aid. The 
garrison then retired to the inner buildings and discharged 
a few rockets, but soon afterwards retreated precipitately 
through the gate whilst the principal officers, thus deserted, 
assembled together in one house and hung out a white flag.” ^ 

Only twenty men were wounded in this attack on the 
side of the assailants while Bapuji, the governor, was killed 
and most of his officers were wounded. The effect of this 
capture more than justified Hastings’ prognostications, 
and in his letters he often refers to the event, ‘ ^ I look 
upon it,” he writes to Mr. Sullivan on 27th August 1780, 

1 Afterwards Eieutenaut-GeneralWilliani Neville Caniercn. 

? iTidian Military 1823 — 
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one of the best concerted and most gallant enterprises 
that has ever been performed in India, nearly if not equal, 
in its advantages, to the battle of Plassey. In Europe it 

cannot miss of efiect in this country its efiect 

is not to be described The advantages which 

will result from it are obvious ; it is the key of Indostan.”^ 

On the second of April, Hastings ordered its restoration 
to the Eana of Gohad,^ which was carried out in May. In 
1781 it was retaken by Sindhia who, while failing to take it 
by assault, bribed, one Moti Mai, a man who had been useful 
toPopham, and whom the Rana had therefore promoted, 
to admit his troops. The Raiu of Gohad, who was in the fort, 
shut herself up in a house with her attendants and set fire 
to it, all perishing in the flames. 

In 1785 Malet, who was travelling to Agra on an embassy 
to Sindhia, passed through the place. It. was then almost 
deserted owing to the terrible famine which had ravaged 
this district in that year, and which the general anarchy 
and continued warfare had intensely aggravated. 

The fort continued to be held by Sindhia until 1804. 
By the treaty of December 1803 the fort was to be made over 
to the British. The Kiladdr, however, refused to do so, 
and it was, therefore, attacked and taken on Eebruary 4th 
1804 by General Henry White, who breached the wall near the 
Ghargaraj-pol by batteries placed on the hill lying to the 
west of the fort. Wellesley, writing to Malcolm on 30th 
January 1804, relates how Sindhia’ s envoy, one of the Ghor- 
pade family, came and begged him to stop the capture of the 
place, which he declined to do.® 

In 1805 General White, who had remained in command 
after the capture, made it over to Sindhia under the 
^ ^ Declaratory Article ’ ’ attached to the Treaty of 1805. 
Till 1844 the fort was held by Sindhia ’s troops. Mundy and 
Archer, who visited the fort in 1829 with Lord Combermere,^ 
have left good descriptions of their visit, that of the former 
being most graphic. Among other things he notes that 
Sindhia ’s gunners were all Armenians.® 

After the battle of Maharajpur, by the treaty of Gwalior 
(1844) the fort had to be garrisoned by British troops from 
the Gwahor Contingent. In 1853 on Jayaji Rao’s coming 
of age Lord Dalhousie restored it to him. 


X Ltfe, n, 311. 

2 Ibid, 378. 

3 Despatches, III, 28- 


* Stapleton, Cotton, Viscount Combermere b. 1773 ; educated at 
Westminster ; served against Tipu, and in the Peninsula ; C.-in-a in India 
1826 — 30. Baron 1814 ; Viscount 1827, (d.) 1865. 

6 Mxmdy II, 75, Archer II, 
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From 1853 to 1858 it was held by the Marathas. In 1857 
the Maharaja was forced to fly to Agra and leave his 
capital to Tantia Topi and the ex- Rani of Jhansi. 

Sir Hugh Rose while clearing Lashkar of rebels over- 
looked the fort. 

While our troops were passing through the streets,” 
writes one who was present, the black stronghold on the rock 
continued to salute us with its guns and round shot flew 
through the air. This was rather singular as some ofiS.cials 

belonging to the Maharaja appeared before Sir 

Hugh Rose and told him that the fort was evacuated. It was 
closely invested through the night. Lieutenants Rose and 
Waller, with a party of sepoys of their regiment, had charge 
of the gate, and at daylight the guns again fired on the new 
city (Lashkar). Rose and Waller led their men, and some 
of Sindhia’s police, up the road leading to the gateway . * . . 
The first or main gate ^ being closed opposed their further 
progress until it was forced open, when the gallant Rose 
dashed in, not giving the desperate garrison time to resist 
him by closing the six other gates which guard the entrance. 
On gaining the entrance of the fortress a gun which they had 
planted there failed to stop him and his men, who closed 
with the rebels, a small body of fanatics and faMrs sworn 
to die. But Rose, who had escaped from Gwalior when the 
Contingent mutinied, and had served through the campaign, 
was doomed to die, and burst through the demon band, falling 
mortally wounded by the side of eight of his men.”^ 

From this time on to 1885 it remained a British post- 
In that year it was restored to Sindhia in exchange for Jhansi, 
a payment of 15 lakhs being made for the barracks in the 
fort and at Morar. The British garrison actually evacuated 
it in 1886. 

The arts of peace rather than war are now pursued 
-within its precincts and the ramparts that long withstood 
the onslaught of Altamsh and the Lodis now enclose the 
school for nobles started by the present Chief. 

Gyaraspur, pargana Basoda, zila Bhilsa. — Gyaraspur or 
Giarispur is a village situated in 23° 40' N. and 78° 9' E., 
24 miles north-east of Bhilsa. Population (1901) 754. 
Although little is known of the history of the place, the 
remains of ancient buildings show that its importance as 
commanding the pass, through which the old route runs from 
Malwa to Bundelkhand, was recognised at an early date. 
It is said to derive its name from a big fair which used to be 
held here on the 11th or gydras of the month. 

1 The Alamgir daxwaza. 
a Sylvester — Campaign in CeMral India^ 

7 E. I. G. B 
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In the 13th century it must have been held by Paramaras 
of Malwa, who possessed the neighbouring fort of Kahatgarh 
in 1255. 

In the sixteenth century it feU to the Gonds of Garha 
Mandla, but was taken from them by the Mughals. The 
actual destruction of the temples is attributed, as usual, 
to Aurangzeb, but may have commenced earlier. At the 
end of the eighteenth century it fell to the Chandel Thakurs 
of Bhilsa and under Thakur Kesri Singh regained some of 
its lost importance. The remains are considerable and 
cover a large area. The most important are those now 
known as the Athkhamba or eight pillars, which stand to 
the south of the present village, and are all that remains 
of a once magnificent temple. The pillars and also the 
ceiling slabs, which are stiU in situ, are richly carved, and a 
pilgrim’s record of 982 A.D. has been cut on one of the pillars. 
Two other very similar collections of pillars are standing 
in the village, also covered with elaborate carving, one be- 
longing to a Shaivite and the other to a Vaishnavite temple. 
The finest ruin, however, is that of a large temple known as 
the Mala Devi. It is magnificently placed on a great arti- 
ficial platform, on the very edge of the hillside, with its 
back against the rock, and from its style must belong to the 
ninth or tenth century. 

It was originally a Vaishnavite shrine as the lintel 
bearing a figure of Lakshml seated on Garuda shews, but 
now contains Jain images, aU belonging to the Digambara 
sect. Like the temples at Khajraho the sanctum is lighted 
by windows and a 'parihrama passage has been left round it. 

The Bajranath temple with three shrines placed abreast 
has also been appropriated by Jains, though originally 
Brahmanical. The figures of the Sun, Shiva and Vishnu 
stiU adorn the three doors. North of the village lie two 
tanks, the larger known as the Mansarowar having a fine old 
stone dam which is said to have been biult by Man Singh, 
a Gond chief. Near the Sih-KTiamha (collection of pillars) 
stands a European tomb inscribed as ‘ ‘ Sacred to the memory of 
John Snow, late Sergeant Major, 72nd Regiment, N. I., who 
departed this Hfe, 29th October 1837, aged 36 years.” 

A school and a State post office are situated in the village. 

H 

Himmatgarh, pargcma Pichhor,z^7a Gwalior gi/rd . — A 
village situated in 26° 3' N. and 78° 7' E._ A am nil fort 
stands on a rook rising about 150 feet above the plain, at. 
the southern end of the Panniar pass. Population (1901) 
339 ; males 178, females 161. 
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Cunningliam^ takes it to be tbe Hawantgarh of Niamat 
UUab, but in this he is certainly mistaken. The historian 
says “ he (Sikandar) transmitted an order to Sulaiman, son 
of Khan-i-khanan Farmuli, to advance with his large army 
towards Awantgarh and the confines of Siusupur (Sheopnr) 
(25° 40' N. 76° 42' The fierce fight which ensued 

(May 1507) could never have taken place before this weak 
stronghold. Awantgarh is certainly the Untgir of the maps 
26° 7' N. and 76° 56' E., which is within the confines of 
Siusupur. ” There was, morever, a separate Raja of Awant- 
garh whereas Himmatgarh must have been held by the Gwalior 
ruler. 

Hingona Kalan, pargrawc&Nurabad, zila Tonwarghar, — ^A 
village situated in 26° 32' N. and 77° 59' E., on the Agra-Bom- 
bay road, 12 miles north of Nurabad. It contains an inspection 
bxmgalow and was formerly importanat as a stage on the 
route to Agra. The area of the village is thus distributed : — 
Cultivated 1,809 acres, uncultivated 762 acres. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 687 persons ; males 362, females 325. 

I 

Indar, pargana Kolaras, zila Narwar. — ^A large village 
lying in 25° V N. and 77° 46' E. said to have been populated 
in 1866 by the ancestor of the present holder Chaudlni Kamod 
Singh. It is said that in 1696 it was depopulated but after 
nine years was again re-settled by Chaudhri Khuman Singh. 
The area comprises 2,392 acres of cidtivated, 2,396 acres of 
culturable and 172 acres of barren land. The population 
in 1901 was 2,146 persons ; males 1,080, females 1,066. 

Indurkhi, pargana Lahar, zila Bhind. — ^A large and 
old village situated in 26° 21' N, and 78° 55' E., 12 miles 
north of the Sind river. The village is said to be a very old 
one. The village contains a small fort of the ordinary pattern. 
The erosion caused by the river has formed clife 80 feet and 
over in height, above which the fort towers a picturesque 
and striking object. All the buildings are of a modern style.® 
In 1844 the town was ceded by the Darbar to the British 
Government, but was restored in 1860 during the exchange 
of territory. Population (1901) 1,498 ; males 770, females 
728. 

Isagarh, pargana and zila Isagarh. — ^A large village 
lying in 24° 50' N. and 77° 55' E., 1,515 feet above sea level. 
It gives its name to the zila of which Mungaoli is the chief 

1 a A. S. 328. 

2 E. M. H. V, 100—104, B.F.I. 580. 

3 C. A. S, R., VII, 38. 

a 2 
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town. Population was, in 1901, 2,688 ; males 1,366, females 
1,322. Tlie cultivated area amounts to 263 acres and the 
uncultivated to 7,047. The inhabitants are mainly Dhimars 
and Kachhis. A small fort stands here built by the Khichis 
and a fine tank which affords good shooting in the cold 
weather. 

The original name of this place was Ondila or Unda. It 
then belonged to the Ahirs, from whom it was taken in about 
1808 by Durjan Lai Khichi, who made it his capital and 
naimed it Bahadurgarh. In 1811 it was taken by Jean Bap« 
tisite Pilose^ during his campaign against this clan, and he 
re-named it with the Christian appellative of Isagarh, “ the 
fort of Jesus.” He is said to have built the Moti-mahal and 
Sagar-mahal palaces here.^ 

J 

Jaithal, fargana and zila Ujjain. — ^It is the chief village 
of the small jaglr of the same name and is situated in 23*^ 
18' N. and 75® 52' E., on the Agar road, 7 miles north of 
Ujjam. It is a place of religious importance as it contains 
the temple of Dudheswar Mahadev, one of the original 84 
limjams of Ujjain. The temple is picturesquely situated 
under an ancient banyan tree on the bank of a small 
stream. A flight of stone steps leads down to the water. 
A religious fair is held here annually on BaisdJch Sudl 3rd 
called the Panch-hrosi jdtra. The village, which is elevated on 
a rock, is visible from a considerable distance. The village 
area amounts to 1,661 acres, of which 918 acres, are cultivated. 
The population in 1901 numbered 444 persons ; males 
216,, females 228. 

Jaitpura Mari, pargana Lahar, zila Bhind. — ^A large 
village lying in 26® 19' N. and 78® 58' E., 8 miles north of 
Lahar. The village is an old one and contains a small fort 
and there are two small tanks in the neighbourhood. The 
cultivated area amounts to 1,065 acres, culturable to 29 acres, 
and barren land to 73 acres. The population in 1901 com- 
prised 2,078 persons ; males 1,122, females 956. 

jat, pargana Singoli, zila Mandasor. — ^This village is said 
to have been populated by Jats about 500 years ago. It 
lies in 24® 51' N. and 74® 59' E., 29 m il es from Singoli, and 18 
miles north of Jawad. The village contains a small fort 
and quarries of iron stone and chalk. The local blacksmiths 
employ the iron in preparing utensils. The village curiously 

1 Sleeman : Mamhlea, 1,366 ; Mem. of Resident, Gwalior, of March 30th, 
XS27, Malcolms— GeniT’aZ India, I, 384. 

2 In J. j5. a, LXVI, 266, a coin is given as of Isagarh ; this appears 
a mistake as it is a top-Shalu from Sheopur. 
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enougli contains the unusual number of 8 mosques. Most 
of the buildings bear inscriptions. A police station, a $ayar 
outpost and a detachment of State cavalry are located here. 
The total area of the village is 6,215 acres, of which the culti- 
vated area occupies 560 acres. The population in 1901 was 
1,295 ; males 694, females 601. 

Jawad town, pargana Jawad, zila Mandasor.— -Town 
in the Mandasor zila, situated in 24® 36' N, and 74® 54' E., 
1,410 feet above the sea level. Population was, in 1891, 
8,920, 1901, 8,005 ; males 4,007, females 3,998. The town 
was founded about 600 years ago, and belonged originally 
to the chiefe of Mewar. In the time of Sana Sangram Singh 
and his successor Jagat Singh (1628-52) the wall which 
now surrounds the town was erected. In about 1780 it was 
seized by Sindhia but was recovered for a short time by the 
Udaipur chief after the battle of Lalsot. In 1818 during 
the Pindari war, Jaswant Rao Bhau, one of Sindhians ofi&cers 
who then held Jawad, persisted in supporting the Pindari 
leaders Chitu and Faz3 Khan. The place was, therefore, 
attacked and taken by General Brown on January 29th, 
1819, one of&cer being severely wounded and 38 men killed 
and wounded. It was subsequently restored to Sindhia.^ 
Jawad was in 1844 included in the districts assigned for the 
maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent, but was again made 
over to Sindhia in I860. 

Jawad is a commercial centre of some importance, a con- 
siderable trade in grain and cloth being carried on. It was 
formerly noted for its dyeing industry, the dye of the dl (itfor- 
inda tiTictoria) being used. Of late years, however, this trade 
has decayed owing to the introduction of European dyes. 
The town is still noted for its manufacture of bracelets, which 
are exported in large quantities to Rajputana. The town cus- 
toms dues amount to Rs. 27,000 a year. A State post office, a 
flourishing school, with 300 pupils, a police station, a dispensary 
and a Public Works inspection bungalow are situated in the 
town. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission at Indore maintains 
a small station here. 

Jhiri, pargana Sipii, zila IsTarwar. — ^Now a small village 
but formerly a place of importance situated in 25® 34' N. 
and 77® 32' E., 13 miles west of Sipri. It is surrounded by 
a stone wall pierced by three gates known as the Sipri, the 
Nagra and the Pauri Darwaza. It contains a small fort, 
A temple to Rajeshwari Devi, built by Raja Dhiraj Singh 
Kachhwaha of Narwar, stands in the fort. The throns of 


1 Blackidxs War, 208. 
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tlie Raja is still preserved in a house in this village and wor- 
shipped. It passed from the Narwar Kachhwahas to the 
Jadon Thakurs, falling to Sindhia in 1796, There are 30 
temples in the village, one mosque, one idgdji and several sati 
pillars and tombs. This village in the mutiny of 1857 fell 
to Raja Man Singh of Paron, who held it until driven out by 
Sindhia’s forces. 

A small temple buUt by a Thakur stands to the east 
of the village where a fair is held on Baisakh Sudl 14th. The 
cultivated area amounts to 2,267 acres, the culturable 2,117 
acres, and the waste 615 acres. The population in 1901 
was 1,767 ; males 904, females 863. 

Jhonkar, pargana Sonkach, zUa Shajapur. — A. large 
village in 23° 14'' N. and 76° 13'' E., 2 miles off the Agra- 
Bombay road and 3 south-east of Maksi. It is a local trade 
centre. The village area includes 1,330 acres of cultivated 
land, the total being 3,968 acres. Population in 1901 was 
2,228 ; males 1,121, females 1,107. A Hindi school and a 
mosque are situated in the village. 

Jigni, pa/rgana NtLrabad, zUa Tonwarghar. — .Ti gnT, the 
former headquarters of the pa/rgana of the same name, lies 
in 26° 33' N. and 78° 6' E., at a distance of 6 miles from 
Morena. It is mostly inhabited by Barars, Giijars, Brahmans 
and Banias. The cultivated area of the village is 3,277 acres 
and uncultivated 213 acres. The population in 1901 
amoimted to 2,993 persons ; males 1,675 and females 1,418. 

Jirah, pa/rgana Nimaoh, zUa Mandasor. — ^A large village 
of the jdgZr of the same name, belonging to the Sitole family 
situated in 24° 19' N. and 74° 56' E., 10 miles south of Nimach! 
A religious fair is held here in honour of Ranchhor Mahadev 
in the month of BaisaMi. In Mughal days it was the head- 
quarters of a mahctZ in the Chitor sarTca/r. The area of the 
village is 4,872 acres ; the cultivated land amounts to 2,509 
acres and the uncultivated to 2,313 acres. The population 
in 1901 was 2,511 persons; males 1,262, females 1,249. 

J ora (Jaura), pargana Jora, Tonwarghar. — ^Headquart- 
ers of the Tonwarghar zila of Gwalior State situated in 26° 20'' 
N. and 77° 51' E., on the Gwalior Light Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901) 2,679. The place is usually called Jora- 
Alapur to distinguish it from other places of the same name 
^apux is a viUage lying a mde to the north, and appears to 
be the Alapur mentioned by Ibn Batuta (1030 A. D.) as one 
of the stages on the routes to Gwalior. Jora^ contains the 
ruins of an old fort built by the Karauli chiefe, the usual 


•1 l.A.-in, U4. 
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district offices, a school, a dispensary, a State post office, a 
sara% a Public Works inspection bungalow and a police station. 
It is also a railway station on the Sabalgarh section of the 
Gwalior Light Railway, 


K 

Kachhnar, 'pargana Mungaoli, zila Isagarh. — village 
lying in 24® 26' N. and 77® 40' E., 11 miles south of Pichhor. 
It is traditionally supposed to be very old. A fort of 
Muhammadan style stands in the village ; also a mosque, an 
idgdh^ a sarai and several temples. This place was one of 
the regular stages on the route from the Deccan to Agra 
and is mentioned by all travellers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The village area amounts to 708 acres, of which 
193 are cultivated. The population was, in 1901, 488 ; 
males 296, females 192* 

Kadwaha {Kadwaia), pargana and zila Isagarh. — A 
small village 7 miles south of Terahi in 24® 58' N. and 77® 
67' E. Population (1901) 826 ; males 433, females 393. It 
contains four temples and remains of nine others* They 
contain short pilgrims’ records of V. S. 1124 and 1162 or 1067 
and 1105 A. D. It was in Akbar’s day the headquarters 
of a mahal in the Gwalior sarkdr of the subaTi of Agra, 

Kadvrai, pargana and zila Sheopur. — A village on the Sip 
river, 16 miles east of Dubkund, in 25® 45' N. and 77® 18' 

An old temple to Vishnu with some good carving stands in it. 
It is no doubt contemporaneous with that at Dubkilnd.^ 

Kaliadeh, pargana and zila Ujjain. — ^A very small 
village situated in 23® 15' N. and 75® 50' E.,5 miles 
from Ujiain town. Its importance lies solely in the existence 
of the old "^water-palace” built by the Malwa Sultans, This 
curious building stands on an island in the Sipra river. The 
left branch of the stream, which is the narrowest, is bridged 
by a massive bed of masonry on which chambers, capable of 
being kept cool during the hot weather, have been erected. 
These chambers or Tai-hhdna consist in a long gallery which 
runs along the western side, and several small houses or 
kiosques erected on the stone basement. 


1 O. A. S. R„ XX, 105. 
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Tliese chambers were cooled by means of damp hhas 
grass mats kept moist by water led over them through 
conduits connected with the river. Additional moisture 
was imparted to the surrounding atmosphere by numerous 
streams which flowed along channels, often of fantastic 
shape, cut in the masonry basement. Two fine carved 
screens, down which water was led, formerly stood across 
this basement, but they have now disappeared. The water 
after flowing over the chambers along the masonry bed 
fell in a cascade into the Kdlid-deh or SraTima-hund^ a 
pool at the northern end of the structure. On the island 
itself is a small palace or dwelling house, which is used by 
the Bar-Buhah as a residence in the hot weather. In early 
days the water palace standing amidst fine groves and gardens 
with its cool streams and moist shady galleries must have 
offered a pleasant retreat from the scorching noon-day sun. 
Desolate as this spot now appears the signs of a garden can 
be seen and a waUed enclosure is yet called the Flrozl-Bdgh. 

The name Kalia-deh or Kalidah is not mentioned in the 
AvantihTiand^ which only mentions the earlier name Brah- 
makund. The name by which it is now known is, however, 
used by Muhammadan historians in the 15th century. 

The Avantikhand refers to a temple which once stood 
here, a statement which is supported by the numerous carved 
stones used in the masonry work, and the remains of old 
foundations near the palace. 

The first historical reference to this spot is given in the 
accoimt of a battle between Hoshang Shah Ghori of Malwa 
and Ah m ad Shah of Gujarat in A. H. 821 (1418 A. D.)^ 

An inscription on the spot mentions work done in the 
time of Mahmud Khilji in A. H. 862 (A. D. 1458). The 
T dTlJch-i-shahi recounts. that Sher Shah in A. H. 946 (1642 
A. D.) when encamped here received the submission of 
Sikandar Khan Miana of Siwans and Hindia. 

The next date is obtained from a record of the Emperor 
Akbar inscribed on one of the kiosques recording his halt 
here in 1599. 

Inscription No. 1 on hiosque. 

Bu tdriWi son 44 sal IldJii mudfiq 1008 Hijri hi rdydt zafar 

didt an dzam tashhlr Dahan hard ha In jd uhur uftdd. 

Ndmi zi falah ddnish dilam hard sawdh 


1 B. P. IV, 2h 
B. G. 102. 
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Ki^z rafta oainda hidn kun alwdl. 

Guftd eke kkahar az raftgdn nest asar. 

Ainda cho rafta wa an eke me pursi kdl, 

{Raqim Mukammad Mj/sdm Ndml AM Karmi,) 

Inscription No. 1 on kiosque. 

It was intke year 44 Ildki corresponding ivith 1008 A. H, 
(1599 A. D.) tkat tke victorious standard of him (tke king), 
who kad a mind to conquer tke Deccan^ chanced to cross this 
spot. 

Couplet. 

O Ndmi^ tke curiosity of my mind said to the sky one day 
Tell me something about the past and the future.’^'' The reply 
came What can be known ; there are no remains of the past^ 
while as to the future^ why dost thou ask about it ? ” 

To tins lialt Abnl-Fazl refers in the Akbar-ndma^ 
dating it 1st Rajjab 1007 (25tb January 1599). He refers 
to Kaliadeb as *‘one of the most delightful places in the 
world/’ In the Ain-i-Akbari also a reference is made to the 
water- palace.2 

In January 1616 Sir Thomas Roe stopped here in the 
train of Jahan^r, and relates in his diary the tale about 
Nasir-ud-din Khilji given below. Jahan^ himself, however, 
never mentions this visit in the Jahangir -ndma. 

The next reference is in a second record on a kiosque. 
It is dated in A.H. 1031 (A. D, 1621). 

Inscription No. 2 on kiosque. 

iSa huhum Shdk Jakdm SdkM in dare askrat gdh . 

Busan ba ahad Jahangir Akbar Shah, 

Bahasht rui zamin ydft aql tdrikhash^ 

Ki Sarvardn i-jahdn rast ma^izili-dil kkudh. 

Inscription No. 2 on kiosque. 

The gate of this place of comfort and luxury was made by 
tke order of the conquerer of the ^eorld, and in the auspicious 
time of the said world conquerer Akbar^ wisdom discovered the 
date of the building, mudi loved and liked by the kings of the 
world, in the words BahishUi-rui zamin {Paradise on earth) 
(1030 4. H.). 


^ E. M. H. VI, 134. 
^ Ain, II, 196. 
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In 1683 Mandelslo mentions Kalidah, but it seems doubt- 
ful if be saw tbe place. In 1785 Malet in bis journey from 
Bombay to Agra visited Kaliadeh, wbicb in bis diary be 
calls ‘"Goresha-ke-mebal.’’^ He remarks on its good state 
of preservation, a remark tbat may be repeated at tbe present 
day, after it bas stood five hundred years of rain and flood. 
Botb Franklin and tbe author of the Sair-ul-Mutaquherm 
describe it^ but evidently from hearsay only. 

It is indisputable tbat tbe water-palace is tbe work of 
different times and bands. Possibly some form of ghat 
or tank existed in pre-Mubammadan days of wbicb advan- 
tage was taken in constructing tbe present edifice. Tra- 
dition asdgns it to tbe Sultans of Malwa and tbe earfiest re- 
cords bear this out. Tbe name of Sultan Nasir-ud-din in 
particular is always connected with its construction. 

Tradition relates tbat this prince suffered agonies from 
internal beat brought on by tbe habit of eating quicksilver. 
To allay bis pains be constructed this elaborate water system 
and spent bis days in the tanks and cool precincts of the 
palace. One day in a fit of intoxication be fell into one of 
the tanks and was rescued by a servant. On recovering be 
demanded tbe name of his preserver and, on being informed, 
at once ordered tbe man’s bands to be cut off for daring to 
touch tbe royal hair. Some time after be again fell in, and, 
as no one dared to rescue him, was drowned. One account, 
however, relates that be died at Bbaratpur. On tbe other 
band Jahangir states in bis diary tbat be disinterred Nasir- 
ud-din’s bones from their tomb in Mandu and cast tbenr 
into tbe Narbada*^ 

Tbe kiosques are, as we have seen, later Mughal additions. 
It is curious tbat these are faced with sandstone, while tbe 
rest of tbe structure is of basalt, and it is diflScult to say 
whence this stone was brought. No sandstone quarries 
exist near by and tbe stone is of a brick-red colour and 
not tbe white stone found at Udayagiri or tbe purple stone 
of Bhopal. 

Tbe little village of Kabadeb stands on tbe left bank. 
It contains tbe tomb of a Muhammadan saint who died^ it 


1 Malet’s Diary, 497. Locally the place is still called Qhori-sihah he 
makal, 

2 E. M. H. VI, 350. 

See A. R. Yt 

J. B. A. VI. 2. 
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is said, in about 1510. His name was Maulana Fakhr-ud- 
din CMsti, but the mausoleum is commonly known as the 
Khwajah Sahib’s tomb. A religious fair is held here yearly 
on 30th day of any month which falls on a Monday. 

The village has an area of 1,822 acres, of which 570 are 
cultivated. The population in 1901 numbered 151 souls ; 
73 males and 78 females. The village is reached from the 
Ujjain-Agar road by a country track, a mile in length, 
being 5 miles from Ujjain. The palace on the island can 
be used as a rest-house on obtaining the sat subaVs 
permission. 

KSnar, pargana Nalkhera, zila Shajapur. — ^A big village 
and headquarters of the ta'ppa of the same name, situated 
in 23° 41' N. and 76° 12' E., 10 miles east of Agar on the 
Agar-Sarangpur road. In Mughal days it was included in 
the Sarangpur sarkdr, forming the headquarters of a maltah 
In 1713 the village fell to the chiefa of Rajgarh, passing in the 
year 1725 to Sindhia. An old temple of Baijnath Mahadev 
stands on a small hill opposite to the village. The mosque 
of Mir Sahib, several tombs and a small fort in which the 
ndih kamdsddr holds his court are the only buildings of 
note in the village. The area of the village land is 5,152 
acres, of which 1,603 acres or 31 per cent, are cultivated. 
The population numbered in 1901 2,366 persons ; males 
1,183, females 1,183. 

Karahal, j>argana and zila Sheopur. — Formerly the 
headquarters of the panrgana, lies in 25° 29' IST. and 77° 5' 
E., 24 miles from Sheopur. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Saharias, Ahirs and Chamars. The cultivated area of the 
village is 363 acres, uncultivated 691 and barren 1,144 acres. 
The population in 1901 was 1,435 ; males 738 and females 
697. 

Karaia {Karhaia)^ pargana Mastura, zila Gwalior gird.— 
Town situated in 6° 54' N. and 78° 3' E. Population was, 
1891, 7,132, 1901, 3,989, males 2,570, females 1,419. The 
town is held by a family of Ponwar Thakurs on a quit-rent. 
It is said to have been founded in 1564, but nothing is known 
of its early history. In 1852 it fell to Sindhia and until 
1868 was in a prosperous condition. It afterwards, however, 
became notorious for the depredations committed by the 
Ponwars, their excesses reaching such a pitch as to necessi- 
tate the forcible depopulation of the town in 1893. It has 
since then been slowly recovering its position. 

Karera, pargana Karera, zila Narwar. — The headquar- 
ters of the pargana of the same name lying in 25° 28' NT. 
and 78° 11' E., 12 miles west of Sipri town, on the Jhansi- 
Sipri road. The town lies at the foot of a hill on which the 
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old fort stands commanding a fine view over tlie surrounding 
country. 

It is recorded that Pamars belonging to the family 
of Jogmal Jonhuria were its original holders and paid tribute 
for it to the Emperor. When frequent delays had occurred 
in paying the sum the Emperor Muhammad Shah sent a 
firman to Raja Man Singh of Chanderi and ordered his Si- 
pahsdldr (Commander-in-Chief), a Sayad, of Barah, by name 
Salar Khan, to reduce Karera. In Samvat 1786 (A. D. 
1729) the SipaJisdMr and Raja Man marched and took 
Karera, which the Emperor then conferred on Salar Khan, 
who was at the time Kiledar of Gwalior. When the Peshwa 
entered Bundelkhand Salar Khan, finding himself unable 
to keep Karera, handed it over to Raja Indrajit of Datia, 
with whom he was on very intimate terms. In return 
Indrajit gave the sipahsdldr a jdgir which his descendants 
enjoy to the present day. In Samvat 1805 (A. D. 174:8) 
when Naro Shankar invaded Bundelkhand on behalf of the 
Peshwa and encamped at Unao, he gave 5 villages to Rani 
Sitaju, IndrajiPs grandmother, whom he claimed as his 
sister, and thus won the Raja to his side. Soon after Karera 
passed into the hands of the Marathas. 

In 1765 it was granted to the Raja of Jhansi, in whose 
possession it remained till 1838, when it fell to the British 
and remained in their possession until 1841, when it was 
again transferred to Jhansi on Raja Gangadhar Rao’s succes- 
sion. On the lapse of the state in 1854 it was reoccupied 
by the British. It remained in British possession till 1860, 
when it was handed over to Maharaja Sindhia in exchange 
for Burhanpur and Jhansi. The town contains the pargana 
offices, a school, a tJidna^ an inspection bungalow, a hospital 
and a State post office ; it is a trade centre of some import- 
ance in the Narwar zila. Thfe population in 1901 was 4,277 
persons ; males 2,362, females 1,915. 

Karnawad,^ pargana Sonkach, 2 ;iZa Shajapur. — A village 
of the Neori-Bhonrasa jdgir^ lyiiig in 22° 44^. and 
76° 18' E. An old village with many signs of its age in 
scattered remains. Old bricks of large size similar to those 
found at Ujjain, and numerous carved stones, are met with 
on the site. The temple of Karaneshwar appears, from 
report, to be of interest. It bears an inscription dated 
V, S. 1216 or 1158 A. D. referring to its repair, and one of 
V. S, 1925 or 1868 A. D. on an image. A fine nandi in 
baaalt fronts the emblem^ which stands in a small chamber 
with an anta/rcda, supported on 16 pillars, before it. Other 
places near the village are said to show similar signs of 
former habitation, and inspection might bring something 
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of interest to light. The Haria-khoh valley contains reserve 
forest. A police outpost is located here. Population was, in 
1901, 1,642 ; males 834, females 808. 

Khachraud Town {KJidchrod)^ pargana Kliachraud, zila 
Ujjam, situated 1,700 feet above the sea level. In 23^ 26''* 
N. and 75^^ 20' E. on the Ratlam-Ujjain-Godhra branch 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901) 9,186; males 4,539, females 4,647. The town is 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Aybarl as the headquarters of a 
mahal in the Ujjain sarkdr of the subah of Malwa. It is 
a place of increasing commercial importance owing to the 
opening of the railway, and will be still further benefitted 
by the extension of the line to Muttra, now under consTruc- 
tion. It is famous for its painted woodwork and tobacco. 
A school, a post office, and a customs outpost are situated 
in the town. 

Kharaoli, pargana Jora, zUa Tonwarghar. — A village 
situated in 26° 34' N. and 77° 53' E. 16 miles north of Jora. 
The area of the village is thus distributed : cultivated area 
2,315 acres, culturable 566, and barren 5,204 acres. 
Population in 1901 was 1,733 ; males 1,024 and females 709. 

Khatoli, pargana Ktimbhraj, zila Isagarh. — A village in 
24° 12' N. and 77° 5' E., 13 miles south of Kumbhraj, 
on the Agra-Bombay road. This village was the scene of 
one of the fights between the Khichi Thakur Sher Singh 
and Jean Baptiste Pilose. The Thakur was, it is said, killed 
here. The cultivated area amounts to 378 acres, culturable 
to 48 and waste land to 59. Population was, in 1901, 1,239 ; 
males 710, females 529. 

Khilchipur, pargana and zila Mandasor. — A village 
situated in 24° 2' N. and 75° 8' E., 2 miles from Manda- 
sor. Considerable interest attaches to the village for 
the numerous old remains both in and around it. In the 
village itself are several old ruins including a temple built 
from the relics of an older building on the site of the former 
shrine and a finely carved pOlar once a part of a toran. This 
pillar when excavated shewed the remains of two floors at 
difierent levels. It is quite possible that systematic excava- 
tion would discover other remains. West of the village 
are the remains of a magnificent tank, 3 J miles long, held off 
by a fine stone dam, now cut through. To the east on a. hill 
stand the remains of a temple. An inscription on a well 
to the north of the village refers to Yashodharman, the 
eonquerer of Mihirakula, the white Hun. It records that the 
well was built by one Daksha when the year five hundred 
and eighty was expired from the tribal constitution of the 
Malavas or 633-4 A. D. 
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The insoription is of importance as showing the identity 
of the Malva and Samvat eras. 

The area of the cultivated land is 50 acres and that of 
the total area is 544 acres. Population in 1901 numbered 
1,153 persons ; 573 males, 580 females. 

Khitaura, 'pa/rga/na Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — A. village 
situated in 26° 27' N. and 77° 50' E., 16 miles north of 
Jora. The river Asan flows in the vicinity of the village. 
A stone quarry is located in this village. The total area 
of the village is 3,528 acres, of which 195 acres are 
cultivated. The population in 1901 numbered 2,608 
persons ; 1,473 males and 1,135 females. 

Kolaras, pargcma Kolaras, zila Narwar. — ^A large village 
and the headquarter town of the pargana of the same name, 
situated 14 miles south of Sipri in 25° 13' N. and 77° 39' E. 
on the Agra-Bombay road. The Grunjari and Paran 
flow near this village. The Ain-i-AJcbari mentions it as the 
headq^uarters of a tyhahoil in the Narwar sa/tlcaT, It was also 
a stage on the route from the Deccan to Delhi and is con- 
stantly mentioned by historians and travellers. Tiefien- 
thaler (1756) says fine muslins were made there. There 
are several temples and mosques in the village, which is 
surrounded by a stone wall now partly in ruins. Outside it 
are some fine groves of tamarinds, several wells and numer- 
ous saii stones. The oldest of the last, called Magar-DTiaj, 
bears a record stating that in V. S. 1348 or 1291 A. D. during 
the reign of (name illegible) son of Chahada Deva, the wife 
of a Brahman became sati. Chahada Deva ruled at Narwar 
in 1261. Another refers to Nasir-ud-din, the Malwa Sultan, 
and others to Raja Vikramaditya Kachhwaha, dated 1645 
1649, and one of 1658 of the time of Amar Singh Kachh- 
waha.^ A religious fair in honour of Sitla Devi is held here 
on the Chaiira SuM 5th. A commercial fair is also held on 
the Baisdkh Badl 5th which lasts for 10 days. A weekly market 
is held on Sundays. The village area includes 736 acres of 
cultivated 1n-Ti8, 596 acres of culturable and 254 acres of 
barren. The population in 1901 was 4,885 ; males 2,503, 
females 2,382. A branch post office, a police station, a 
dispensary and a vernacular school are located here. It is 
garrisoned by a detatchment of State troops. 

Kotwal (Kwtwdr), pargcma Nurabad, zila Tonwarghar. 

A village situated in 26° 29' N. and 78° 12' E., 10 miles 

north-east of Nurabad on the right bank of the river Asan. 
It stands on a hill commanding the river. The old name of 
place was Kamanti-Bhojpur or Kamantalpur. This 
Tia.TT>ft was derived from that of Kamanti-bhoj, the father of 
Kunti, who afterwards became the mother of the five Pan- 


1 O. A. S. E., II, 302. 
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davs* It is undoubtedly a place of great antiquity as the 
place is full of old ruins, and ancient coins are found on the 
site. It is always considered to be more ancient than 
Gwalior, The ruins cover about one square mile. A well in- 
side, which reaches to the river bed, is 120 feet deep. Cun- 
ningham believes it may well date back to 1400 B. C., but 
nothing to warrant such high antiquity has been discovered 
on the site.^ To the west stands a small fort constructed 
by Rana Chhatrapati of Gohad in the 18th century. 

Outside the fort stands a temple to Mahabir, to which 
mudfl grant has been assigned by the State. At the temple 
to Harsidhi Devi here Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindhia, while 
on his way to Agra during the mutiny of 1857, halted and 
prayed the deity to grant him success. On his return he 
granted a yearly sum of Rs. 750 and presented a pair of kettle- 
drums {chaughada) to the temple. A police outpost, sdyar 
ndha and a school are located here. 

The population in 1901 was 1,738; males 918 and females 
820. 

Kumbhraj, 'pargana Kumbhraj, zila Isagarh. — Situated 
at the junction of the Sukh and Lalahoti rivers in 24° 22' 
N. and 77° 7' E. The Agra-Bombay road lies 5 miles 
east of it. The** police thdma^ school and customs outpost 
are located here. The population amounted in 1901 to 2,364 
persons ; males 1,246, females 1,118, The cultivated area 
comprises 1,233 acres, culturable 174 and waste land 1,545, 

L 

LahSr, pargana Lahar, zila Bhind, — A large village in 
26° 12' N. and 78° 59' E. lies 48 miles from Lashkar, 

and 28 miles north-west of Bhind. Popular tradition, 
no doubt urged thereto by name, holds that Lahar is the 
Lakshagriha of the Mahabharata which was built by the 
Kauravas out of Zac. It was a Kachhwaha stronghold^ 
but now contains nothing but a Maratha fort of the 18th 
century.^ It appears to be the Lahar of Niamat-ul-la.^ Lahar 
was in 1780 taken by Captain Popham, the hero of Gwalior. 
In February Popham, whose force consisted of drafts for 
the Bengal regiments, attacked this fort, then held by the 
Marathas. It was carried by sheer pluck and determination 
as the detachment had no big guns. As the small guns 
they had could not break the walls, Popham decided to 
assault it. The attack was led by Lieutenants Hogan and 
Gardner, who were killed at the breach. Mr. O’Dell, 
a civilian yolimteer, rushed forward and took command, 
gallantly mounting the wall under heavy fire. The place 
was carried with a loss of 125 men. The success was 

1 C. A. S. B., II, 397. 

2 Rajasthan I, 83. 

3 O. A. S. R., VII, 38, 

4 E. M. H, V, 102. 
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unexpected. Sir Eyre Coote anticipating only disaster.^ 
Population in 1901 was 3,722 ; males 1,990, females 1,732. 

Lamgara, pargana and zila Mandasor. — This village is 
situated in 23° 52' N. and 75° 16' E., 8 miles south-east of 
Mandasor. A large tank covering an area of over one square 
mile lies near the village and affords excellent shooting in 
the cold weather. A water plant known as Kaitwari, the 
roots of which have the appearance of a pearl, is found in 
this tank and mixed with flour was largely used as food in 
the famine of 1900. The roots are dried and ground. The 
area of the village is 1,161 acres, of which the cultivated 
occupies 237 acres. The population in 1901 was 94 persons ; 
males 50, females 44. 

Lashkar with Brigade. — The modern capital of Gwalior 
State, is situated in 26° 12' N. and 78° 15' E., two miles south 
of the fort, and old town of Gwalior and 763 miles by rail 
from Bombay. It is the largest and most important town in 
the Central India Agency, The original capital of Sindhia’s 
dominions before the founding of Lashkar was Ujjain. The 
foundations of this city were laid by Maharaja Daulat Rao 
Sindhia in 1810, when, after wresting the district from his 
vassal, Ambaji Inglia, he fixed on this spot for his standing 
camp or Lashkar, whence it derives its name. A year or 
so later a few buildings were erected, notably the old palace, 
now called Maharajwara. Even in 1818, however, it was 
little more than a great encampment as the following de- 
scription by an eye-witness shews : — It (Lashkar) presents 
the appearance of an immense village, or rather collection 
of villages, with about a dozen chunamed (stucco) buildings, 
shapeless, coarse, without any air of ornament .... and here 
and there many small trees and hedges of the milk plant, all 
of quick growth and late planting but yet giving the whole a 
fixed and settled aspect .... At the second gaze, however, you 
see interspersed many tents and palls, flags and pennons, 

in some parts hutted lines and piles of arms 

- • in one range a 

large regular park of artillery, in all open spaces horses pick- 
eted, strings of camels and a few stately elephants. On the 
skirts of this large mass a few stately and more regular en- 
campments belonging to particular chiefs with their followers, 
better armed and mounted. The sounds too of neighings 
of horses, drums and fire-arms, and occasionally the piercing 
trump of an elephant mingled in the confusion with the hum 
of a population loud, busy and tumultuous, convincingly 
tell you that the trade here is war, the manufacture one 
of arms.”^ The sites of these encampments are still marked 

iG. D 1,130. 

2 Sketches of India hy an Officer for fireside Travellers, 254. 
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by names sucli as Mahadik-ka-gfoiA, Nimbalkar-ka-g^oi^, etc. 

By 1829, however, the city had assumed a more settled appear- 
ance, the main street having many large houses built of stone. 

In 1868, during the mutiny, the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia 
Topi joined forces, and on May 30th appeared before 
Lashkar, and called on Sindhia to assist the mutineers. Sindhia 
not only refused, but attacked them. His army, however, 
mutinied and, except for his Maratha guard, went over 
en masse to the enemy. Sindhia, protected by his Marathas, 
reached Agra fort in safety. He was reinstated at Lashkar 
on June 20th by Sir Hugh Rose and the Resident, Major 
Charters Macpherson. 

The city lies picturesquely in a horseshoe-shaped valley Sitnaticn md 
opening eastwards, forming with its white houses and 
peaceful aspect a strong contrast to the frowning stronghold 
which overlooks its northern extremity. Just below the 
old fort are the palaces, standing in a walled enclosure known 
as the Phul Bagh, or flower garden. The modern residence 
of the Chief, the Jaivilas palace and the older Moti Mahal 
now used for the State departmental o£6.ces, a museum and 
other buildings are all situated within this enclosure. Out- 
side it, to the south, are the Elgin Club for the Sardars of the 
State, managed on the lines of a European club, the Victoria 
College, and the Jayaji Rao Hospital. The city proper lies 
beyond the palaces. 

The town is bisected by the main road, leading from the 
Gwalior Railway station, and is divided up into 18 main 
wards. The sardpha or bankers’ quarter is, however, the 
only street with any pretentions. It is a fine broad road, not 
unlike the Chandm-Chauk at Delhi, but the houses, on close 
inspection, are seen to be in bad taste, Italian finials and 
balustrades being mingled with exquisite native stonework, 
while their thin poorly-built walls are but inadequately con- 
cealed by a certain veneer of smartness. Other quarters cf 
importance are Pdtankar-kd-hazdr^ DMwdna-oU or quarter 
occupied by Marwara merchants from Didwana ; the Janak- 
ganj containing the State printing press, ike Lakshmi-ganj 
and the Kampu or Brigade described lower down. Houses 
of all classes are to be seen from the lofty four-storeyed 
mansion of sardars to small single-storeyed houses and even 
mud huts ; large and small being in many places mingled in 
incongruous confusion. Stone has been much used in the 
large buildings. 

The architecture of the city generally has little to recom- BuiUlinga, 
mend it, although Gwalior is stiU the centre of a stone-carving 
industry which has been famous for centuries, a fact only to 
be explained by the demoralising effect that the Maratha 
7 E. I. G. 2 u 
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inroads of the eighteenth century had on all the arts. The 
great Jaivilas palace, built in 1874, is constructed on the 
general plan of an Italian palazzo, but is unfortunately dis- 
figured by an incongruous mingling of European and Indian 
styles. It contains a fine Darbar hall, a hundred feet long 
by fifty wide and forty high. The earlier Moti Mahal palace 
is a copy of the Peshwa’s palace at Poona and is an example 
of the debased style of the eighteenth century. It contains, 
however, a considerable amount of mosaic marble work and 
two large paintings represent the Dasahra procession and the 
difierent vdgs in Hin^ music. The modem Jayaji Eao 
Hospital and Victoria College are, however, buildings of 
merit. The Victoria College was built in commemoration 
of the Jubilee (1887) of the late Queen-Empress. It is a 
fine building decorated with good stone lattice work. The 
Hospital was built as a memorial to Maharaja Jayaji Eao. 
It is a large and handsome building. The museum contains a 
good collection of stuffed birds, coins and other curios made 
by the late Mr. Maries when director of the gardens. The 
CJihatns, or cenotaphs of the Sindhias, which are situated to 
the south of the city, are good examples of modem Hindu 
architecture, especially that of the late Maharaja. 

Population. The population was, in 1881, 88,066 ; 1891, 88,317 ; 1901, 
89,164 ; males 45,886, females 43,268. Hindus numbered 
67,899 or 76 per cent., Musalmans 18,849 or 21 per cent., 
Jains 2,054 or 2 percent., Parsis 7, Christians 208, Animists 
137. The density at present is 22,288 persons per square 
mile, or including the palace area 30,000 ; the density of 
London and Bombay is about 35,000. The principal langua- 
ges spoken are Marathi, which is employed by 35 per cent, of 
the population, and Urdu by 46 per cent. 

Oocupations Of population 35 per cent, are engaged in industrial, 

andcastes.i 11 per cent, in commercial, 10 per cent, in agricultural and 6 
per cent, in professional occupations, the rest in miscella- 
neous work. The prevailing castes are Brahmans, forming 
18 per cent, of the population, and Marathas 7 per cent. ; it 
xs noticeable that of the Musalman population 40 per cent* 
are Pathans and 37 per cent. Shaikhs. The people are on 
the whole well-to-do, many of the big merchants being men 
of great wealth. The principal sources of trade are banking 
and exchange, stone-carving, and the export of building stone 
and grain. The official classes are engaged in work from 7 
A.M. to 11 A.M. or 11 to 5 p.M. according to the season. Mer- 
chants, who are chiefly of the Jain religion, open their shops 
from 6 A.M, to 6 p.m. as they cannot eat after sunset. 
Labourers and artisans work from 7 a.m. to 12 a.m., and 
2 P.M. till sunset. AJl classes rest between 12 and *2, when 
the midday meal is taken. 
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As regards dress, the Marathas wear an angarJcha with SociaWkar&o* 
kurta under it, close fitting trousers, and a three cornered 
turban, and carry a dupatta under the arm pit. The dress 
of the Deccani Brahmans is the same as that of the Marathas, 
but they generally wear a dhot^, instead of trousers, and their 
turban is circular. The summer angarhha is made of white 
long cloth, or muslin, the kurta and the trousers are also 
white. The dupatta is either white or coloured and the tur- 
ban is generally scarlet. In winter the angarhha is made of 
abra (long cloth dyed in various fast colours) for which 
Gwalior is famous. In the case of the rich it is trimmed with 
lace and adorned with embroidered silk buttons from the 
right shoulder down to the waist. The sarddrs use silk or satin 
embroidered in gold and silver. The fashion of the Gwalior 
angarhha differs from that obtaining in other parts of the 
country, in that it has large cuffs lined with satin which are 
doubled back almost to the elbow so as to disclose the bright 
coloured lining. Maratha and Deccani Brahman females wear 
a sari reaching from shoulder to ankle. The sari is 8 or 9 
yards long and from 44 to 52 inches in breadth. These are 
made by local weavers or ordered from Maheshwar, Burhanpur, 

Chanderi, Ahmadabad or Benares. The dress of the up-country 
Brahmans and Vaishyas is much the same as that of the 
Deccani, but the turban is of rather different make and much 
lighter and shorter. The dress of their females consists of a 
dhoti or a dupatta and a petticoat called lehenga, Muham- 
madans wear an angarhha with a hurta under it, paijamas 
and a sdfa or turban ; the difference between the Hindu and 
the Muhammadan angarhha is that the former is fastened on 
the right shoulder and the latter on the left. Muhammadan 
females use a dupatta^ an under garment and paijamas. 

The dress of the lower classes consists of a dhoti, a mirzai 
(a short coat), or a handi (a sort of waistcoat) and a pa^rl 
or sdja. European coats and waistcoats are, however, taking 
the place of native garments except at ceremonials. The 
most fashionable dress in the city at present consists in 
Jodhpur breeches, a long Persian coat, with or without 
necktie and collar and a sdfa tied round an embroidered 
huHa* 

Various local festivals are held in the town besides general Pestivuls. 
feasts such as the Dasahra, Holi, etc. The most important are 
theBAandam^ of Anna Maharaj, Mahipati Nath Maharaj, the 
TJrs of Mansur Shah and the jmela at the tomb of Tan Sen. 

The Bhandara of Anna Mah^aj falls in Mdgh Sudl (Feb- 
ruary) ; large numbers of Brahmans are fed. This feast was 
instituted in honour of Anna Maharaj, a saint who came from 
the Deccan in the time of Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia, who 
granted him land and an annuity for charitable purposes. 
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This family is held in high esteem by Hindus, and especially 
by the Deccam Brahmans and Marathas of the place. The 
present holder Trimbak Maharaj enjoys a here^tary grant 
of one thousand hlghas of land held in mudf i and Es. 200 a 
month, besides Es. 1,500 a year for the Bhandara from the 
State and a sum of about Es. 760 a year from several of the 
aarda/rs. 

Mahipati Nath Maharaj ’s Bhandara takes place on PausTi 
Sudl 13th (January) ; Mahipati Nath was guru to Maha- 
raja Jaswant Eao Holkar and was invited to Gwalior by 
Maharaja Daulat Eao Sindhia. He underwent samddTH 
in 1823, and his chela Kashi Nath Maharaj succeeded him 
and was allowed Es. 100 per mensem by the Maharaja. He 
started the Bhandara and raised a temple called DhoU Bud-^ 
led mathy in honour of his spiritual leader. His grandson 
Balkrishna Maharaj is the present holder and enjoys a 
monthly allowance of Es. 280 from the State. He is about 60 
years of age and is much honoured by the people for his 
learning and saintly habits. 

Mansur Shah’s Urs takes place on the 15th of Eajab. 
When Mahadji Sindhia led his forces for the first time towards 
northern India, he met on the way Mansur Shah, a Muham- 
madan saint, fell at his feet and prayed for success in his 
expedition. The fakir blessed him and gave him a piece of 
bread. When he had acquired Gwalior he invited Mansur 
Shah to Gwalior. The wali (saint) did not, however, come 
himself but sent one of his disciples, Habib Shah, who was 
given a jdglr worth Es, 50,000 a year. He was greatly re- 
spected and the Maharaja never sat on the gaddi in his pre- 
sence. After his death, a disciple succeeded him and the 
jdglf together with its privileges has descended regularly 
from preceptor to disciple, till the late Shri Sahib married 
and had a son, who is the present Shri Sahib. The Urs was 
instituted in the time of Maharaja Daulat Eao Sindhia, and 
was celebrated, as it is now, at the cost of the State. 

The day of the Urs is spent in feeding the poor and in 
giving presents in money and cloths to the walls {fakirs) 
while in the evening a darbdr is held in the old Palace, which 
is attended by all the sardars and gentry of Gwalior. 

Several other Urs take place in honour of other Muham 
madan saints, notably those of Muhammad Ghaus, Abdul 
Ghafur, Mahrab Shah and Khwaja Khanun, but they are 
celebrated on a much smaller scale and are not as a rule at 
tended by the Maharaja or the nobility. 

During the Basant festival, which begins on Mdgh Sud^ 
1st and lasts for ten days, fairs (melas) are held at the tombs 
of these saints on successive days. The largest mela is held 
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lit the tomb of Tan Sen, the renowned musician of the emperor 
Akbar’s Court. Near his tomb is his tamarind tree 
{Tan Sen-ki imli) which is supposed to confer a sweet voice 
on any body who chews a few of its leaves and which is held 
in great estimation by musicians all over India. The original 
imli^ of course, is no more, but a tree is always kept growing 
at the tomb. 

The public health of the city was good until when Public health, 

plague appeared. This scourge again visited the town in 
1905. A large number of deaths took place from this cause. 

A guest-house for Europeans stands near the railway sta- 
tion. Two sarais have been built for native visitors, of which 
the Dufferin sarai, a picturesque building, is situated close to 
the Railway station. 

Lashkar is reached from the Gwalior station of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 763 miles distant by rail from 
Bombay, 72 from Agra and 62 from Jhansi. It is 341 miles 
from Indore by the Agra-Bombay road. 

The city is well laid out with metalled roads and is being Municipali. 
lighted throughout by electricity, while a branch of the Gwalior ^ 

Light Railway runs from the Railway station to the Jai- 
vilas palace. There is a General Post Office belonging to the 
State Postal System in the Jayandraganj quarter of the 
city, and branches in other quarters. A combined British 
Post and Telegraph Office is located at the Gwalior Railway 
station and at Janak-tal, in the west of the city. 

The city is in charge of a municipality, originally es- 
tablished in 1887, It consists now of 70 members, of whom 
22 are officials, the rest elected. They have control of the 
city proper, which is divided into eighteen wards. The 
management of the lighting, conservancy, roads, markets, 
drainage and sanitation and the acquirement of land for 
public purposes are in their hands. The municipal income 
is derived from taxes on lighting, bazars, hackney carriages 
and the rent of certain lands. Its total income is Rs. 72,000 
a year ; expenditure about Rs. 50,000, Rs. 13,000 being ex- 
pended on conservancy, and Rs. 9,000 on pxiblic works. 

The city is watched by a police force of 792 men dis- Police, 
tributed through 31 police stations and outposts. There 
are branch hospitals in the city connected with the J ayaji Rao 
Hospital ; also an asylum for the blind. 

Three schools have been opened in the city connected Education, 
with the Victoria College, a free Library, kept in the old 
Maharajwara palace, besides five special schools, one for 
Sardam^ sons ; a military school, a service school, and two 
Gixb’ schools have also been started. 
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Brigade. 


Of the many temples in the town the most important are 
the Gorkhi mandir situated in the old palace. It is the offi- 
cial place of worship attended by the Chief on all special 
occasions such as the Dasahra ; the Chhatns of former chiefs 
are also temples at which worship is carried on throughout 
the year, while the late chief’s statue (shabma) is carried 
round the city, accompanied by a military escort, on each 
anniversary of his death. Other temples are those of 
Dwarkadhish and Srinath in the Sarafa, of Lakshmi-narayan 
in Janakganj and of Hanuman in the Maharajwara. Of 
mosques those of Shamsher Khan and Rustam Darogha in 
the Jayaji bazar are the most important. 

At the south-east comer of the city, but entirely distinct 
from it, lies the Cantonment of Lashkar Brigade, known 
popularly by its earlier title of the Kampu, It is not under 
the city municipahty, but in charge of a special magis- 
trate, who is responsible for the sanitation as well as the 
magisterial work, in the same way as Cantonment Magis- 
trates in British India. Population was, in 1891, 12,757 ; 
1901, 13,472 ; males 8,226, females 5,246 ; the excess of males 
is accounted for by the mihtary nature of the population. 
Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 9,757, Musalmans 
3,663, Christians 47, and Animists 5. It covers an area of 1 J 
square miles, having 5,337 occupied houses. The land 
on which the Brigade stands was originally part of two 
villages of Gura-Guri and Rajpura. In 1810 Daulat Rao 
Sindhia selected this site for the encampment of the troops 
under his immediate personal command. To this three 
other plots were added for the regular battalions, or 
Kampu as they were termed, under his European generals, 
Alexander, Jean Baptiste Pilose, and Jacob.^ By the 7th 
article of the treaty entered into with the British Government 
in 1844, these camps were broken up, and the Alexander 
Kampu was added to the Maharaja’s to form a cantonment 
for the State troops which he was permitted to maintain under 
that treaty. Houses gradually sprang up round the lines, 
and a few shops. In 1859 a large buildmg was erected known 
as the Kampu Kothi, in which Maharaja Jayaji Rao resided 
from 1866 to 1874, Subsequently it was used for the military 
offices, and since 1900 the military school has been located 
there. The chief officers of the military department reside 
in Lashkar Brigade, including the Commander-in-Chief, Ad- 
jutant-General and the Quartermaster-General of the State 
forces and their staffs. The State workshop is also located 
here. Instituted originally for military purposes, it has 
devdoped into a general workshop in which work of all kinds 


1 See Appendix C, 
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is carried out, including repairs for the Gwalior Light Rail - 
way. 

At the yearly MuTiarram celebration a large tdzia is raised 
near the Kothi and professional musicians sing marsia round 
it. Various model exhibits of departmental work are then 
placed on view here, such as model trains, dams, canals, 
buildings, etc,, and the poor are entertained at State expense. 

M 

Magroni, pargana Karera, zila Narwar. — large village 
situated in 25° 42' N, and 77° 58' E., 4 miles north of Narwar. 
It is said to have been populated about 2,000 years ago by 
the Rajas of Narwar. Among the old buildings is a very 
fine sarai built in the time of Aurangzeb. A mosque of the 
same period also stands here. It is famous for its utensils 
made from metal melted locally. The cultivated area 
amounts to 175 acres and the culturable to 320 acres. Popu- 
lation was, in 1901, 2,417 ; males 1,242, females 1,175. 

IVlaharajpur, PargoAia and zila Gwalior gird . — A small 
village situated in 26° 16' N. and 78° 17' E. Population (1901) 
366. The place is notable as the site of the important battle 
fought on December 29th, 1843. Owing to the unsettled 
condition of Gwalior afiairs, and the complications arising 
in the north, the Government of India had decided to send 
troops to restore order in the State. The Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, accompanied by the Governor- 
General, Lord Ellenborough, was personally directing opera 
tions. The State forces were believed to be a contemptible 
rabble, and the Adjutant-General boasted that a horsewhip 
was all that he would require. All precautions were neg- 
lected, and such was the ignorance of the enemy’s position, 
that the non-combatants of the party were proceeding 
leisurely on elephants to Maharajpur, where it had been arrang- 
ed that they should have breakfast. On nearing the village, 
a round shot from one of the enemy’s guns passed close 
to the Jiowdah of the elephant, carrying the Commander-in- 
Chief’s wife and daughter. A battle at once commenced, 
in which, as the Governor-General remarked, every one and 
everything was out of place. About 12,000 British and 
14,000 Gwalior troops were engaged, and the despised enemy 
fought to the end with desperate courage, but were finally 
routed with the loss of 56 guns. On the same day a minor 
engagement took place at Panniar. These two victories 
reduced the disorder, and the treaty of Gwalior was concluded 
on January 13th, 1844.^ 


1 GalcuCUi Revie tUg Volume I, IS44, p. 535- 
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Several tombs stand here. Those with names are of 
Lieutenant Bray of H. M. 39th regiment ; General Churdrik, 
C. B., and Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sanders of Bengal 
Engineers. 

Mahgaon, 'pargana Mahgaon, zila Bhind. — A large vil- 
lage and headquarters of the Mahgaon pargana^ situated in 
26"^" 29' N. and 78^ 39' E., 15 miles south-west of Bhind, on the 
Gwalior-Etawa road. The village area comprises 1,560 acres 
of cultivated, 160 of waste land and 866 of culturable. A large 
fair is held yearly in Mdghy which lasts a month. The popula- 
tion amounted in 1901 to 1,672 persons; males 923, females 
749. 

Maina-Basai, pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — It is situ- 
ated 20 miles west of Lashkar in 26° 21' N. and 77° 59' E. 
(Bassaie of maps). It is famous as the supposed place of 
residence of Kapila Rishi. Several waterfalls occur near 
the village. The cultivated area amounts to 1,576 acres, 
culturable to 400 and waste and jungle to 1,000. Popu- 
lation in 1901 was 1,046 ; males 591, females 455. 

Malhargarh, pargana Mungaoli, zila Isagarh. — This 
village lies in 24° 17' N. and 78° 6' E., on the Betwa river, 8 
miles south of Mungaoli. It was originally called Hasangarh, 
from a fort of that name built by the Muhammadans. It 
fell in the 17th century to the Khichis, and in the 18th to’ 
Malhar Eao Holkar, who re-named it Malhargarh. The vil- 
lage area comprises 380 acres of cultivated land, 646 of cultur- 
able and 1,363 of waste. Population was, in 1901, 707 persons ; 
males 373 and females 334. 

Mamoni, pargana' Sipri, zUa Narwar. — ^A small village 
only important for its supposed sanctity. It is situated in 
25° 30' N. and 77° 46' E., 7 miles north of Sipri on the Agra- 
Bombay road. To the west of the village is a shrine of 
Mahadev near a sarced tank surrounded by fine trees. The 
village is noted for a shrine of Kuwat Baba,^ who is worship- 
ped locally as a deity. Kuwat was a Dhobi. He was one day 
washing clothes as usual at the village tank when his wife 
brought him only bread without any vegetable for his dinnero 
Kuwat being ofiended ordered her to stay there and he would 
fetch both meat and vegetables for them both. He also 
added that he might return in strange form and that as 
soon as be returned she should cause him to smell some jari 
(a medicial herb). After a short time he appeared in the 
form of a lion carrying a ram on his shoulders. So terrified 
was his wife that she fled without giving him the herb to 
smell. The washerman, unable to regain human form, died 


1 Gw nlioT state Census Jte'portj 1901, p. 36. 
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on tlie spot. He lias since been worshipped and wine is 
abundantly offered to his shade. The village area comprises 
318 acres of cultivated, 918 acres culturable and 3,212 acres 
waste. The population in 1901 amounted to 158 persons; 
males 65, females 93. 

Manawar, 'pargana Eakaner, zila Amjhera. — A large 
village situated in 22° 14' N. and 75° 9' E., on the banks of 
the Man river, 22 miles south of Amjhera. In Akbar’s day 
it was the headquarters of a mahal in the Mandu sarJcar, The 
village land amounts to 1,625 acres, of which 1,021 are culti- 
vated. Two small forts and four mosques stand in it. It is 
a considerable local trade centre. Population was, in 1901, 
3,325 ; males 1,771, females 1,554. It has a school, a hos- 
pital and two ginning factories. 

Mandasor Town. — Headquarters of the pargana and zila 
of the same name, situated 1,51 6 feet above sea level, in 24° 5' 
N. and 75° 5' E., on the bank of the Siwana (Sexma or Sau) river, 
a tributary of the Sipra, and on the Ajmer-Khand'wa branch 
of the Eajputana-Malw'a Railway. Population fell from 
25,785 in 1891 to 20,936 in 1901. The town is a centre of the 
opium trade, one of the Government depots at wliich duty is 
levied on the drug being established here. Another industry 
of some importance is the manufacture of coloured cloth for 
quilts, and chunaris (a j>rinted piece of cloth worn by females 
to cover the arms and upper part of the bodv). Local affairs 
are managed by a municipality constituted in 1902. The 
income amounts to Rs. 1,300, derived mainly from octroi 
Besides the zila offices, a combined British post and telegraph 
office, a State post office, a police station, a dispensary, a school 
and an inspection bungalow are situated here, Mandasor is a 
place of considerable antiquity and of great historical and 
archseological importance. Its name in former days was 
Dashapura or the township of ten hamlets, * and it appears 
to be referred to in a Kshatrapa inscription found at Nasik 
which dates from early in the Christian era.^ It is men- 
tioned in the topographical list of the Brihat Samhlta written 
in the 6th century.- 

An inscription at Mandasor refers to the erection of a 
temple of the sun, in 437 during the rule of Kumara Gupta I, 
which was repaired thirty-six years later in 473.® 

In the middle of the 5th century it fell to the Hunas, who 
were finally driven from Malwa after the victory won at the 


1 A. S. W., 1— IV, 99. 

2 1. A., XXII, 169. 

3 I.A , XV, 194. 

2 
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village of Songni, three miles from Mandasor, in 633.^ In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time it appears to have been the capital of 
the region he calls Mo-la-po. 

As the town stands now, it is entirely Muhammadan^ 
though Hindu and Jain remains are numerous. The fort on 
the east of the town is said to have been founded by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in the fourteenth century, but it was 
considerably increased and made a place of importance by 
Hoshang Shah (1406-34)^ of Malwa. Many of the stones 
used in the construction of the walls seem to have been 
brought from Afzalpur, eleven miles south of Mandasor. 
Owing to its position, Mandasor figures continually in history. 
Near the big tank, outside the city, Humayun surrounded 
the camp of Bahadur Shah in 1634, and defeated him, driving 
Lim out of Malwa.2 When Malwa was taken by Akbar in 
1561, Mandasor became the headquarters of the Mandasor 
sarhdT of the subah of Malwa. In the eighteenth century it 
fell to Sindhia, in whose possession it has since remained. 
After his defeat at Mehidpur, Holkar came to terms with 
the British, and the treaty by which Malwa was settled was 
signed at Mandasor, early in 1818. In the mutiny of 1857 
one Sahibzada Biroz Shah, a member of the Delhi house, 
raised his standard here and collected a considerable following, 
among whom were a large number of Rohillas. As their 
presence endangered the safety of Nimach, the Mhow Column 
made a rapid advance on the fort, which was captured on 
November 21st, 1857. A fierce fight took place three days 
later at the village of Guradia, five miles north-west of Manda- 
sor, in which the Rohillas fought with the greatest deter- 
mination, but their defeat broke up the forces of Firoz Shah, 
and completely cleared this part of the country.® 

In Mandasor itself and in the neighbourhood there are 
numerous remains of archseological interest. The village of 
Sondni (or Songni), three miles south-west of Mandasor, 
contains two magnificent monolithic sandstone pillars with 
Hon and bell capitals. An inscription which is incised on both 
of them records that Yasodhaiman, king of Malwa, defeated 
at this spot the Huna adventurer MiMrakula in 533. 

Unusual importance attaches to these records from their 
having been instrumental in settling the commencement 
of the Gupta era*^ 


1 B. G. 273. 

2 E. M. H. V, 191. 

2 MofussUite, February 16, 1858. Sylvester, 36. Lowe Central India* 
106. 

4 in,~-Nos. 79, 84, 86. I. A., XV, 222—245, 253. XVIII, 

225. 
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MSnpur, pargana and zila Slieopiir, — village situated 
in 25*^ 52' N. and 76° 45' E., on tlie Sip river. At a 
distance of 4 miles from this village, at the village of 
Fatehpur tte Sip, the Chamhal and the Banas unite and 
form a trivenl called Rameshwar. On Kdrtik Sudl 
Pimam (full moon) a religious fair is held at which large 
numbers from the neighbourhood gather to perform their 
ablutions. A fort built by the Rajas of Sheopur stands 
here. The cultivated land amounts to 1,413 acres, the 
culturable land to 320 acres and the waste land to 1,573 
acres. The population was in 1901, 1,598 ; males 836, 

females 762. 

Mastura, pargana Mastura, zila Gwalior gird. — ^A vil- 
lage situated in 25° 49' N. and 78° 6' E., 30 miles 

south of Gwalior. The area of the cultivated land is 
1,662 acres, of the culturable land 400 acres and of the 
waste land 400 acres. An old fort stands in the village. 
The population in 1901 comprised 1,012 persons; 523 males 
and 489 females. 

Mau, pargana Mahgaon, zila Bhind. — A large village, 
the former headquarters of the pargana of the same name, 
situated in 26° 16' N. and 78° 44' E., 16 miles of Mahgaon, 
A large Jain religious fair is held here yearly in the month 
of Kunwdr in honour of Paras Nath. The area of the cultivated 
land amounts to 1,582 acres, unculturable to 341 acres and 
barren land to 614 acres. The population in 1901 numbered 
3,253 persons ; males 1,673, females 1,580. 

Mayapur vide Rajapur. 

Mehona, pargana Lahar, zila BMnd. — A village situat- 
ed in 26° 17' N. and 79° 1' E., 9 miles north of Lahar. The 
cultivated area of the village is 1,855 acres, uncultivated 
659, and barren 2,463 acres. The population in 1901 was 
2,467 ; males 1,281 and females 1,186. 

Miana, pargana Bajranggarh, zUa Isagarh. — The head- 
quarters of the Aron-Miana situated in 24° 51" N. 
and 77° 31' E., 20 miles north of Guna on Agra-Bombay 
road. The village is an old one. It contains a brick fort 
with 4 round towers at the corners and 4 square towers 
between them. It once had a finely carved temple which 
was destroyed, the stones being used to build a hdori. It is 
called the Sena-hdori. An inscription shews it was built 
in Shaka, 1416 or 1494 A. D., by Raja Lakshmana in the time 
of Ghias-ud-din Khilji of Malwa when one Sher Khan was 
governor of Chanderi. The place is called both Miana and 
Mayapura in this record. The remains used in building shew 
that the temple was Vaishnav. An old pilgrim’s record 
is dated V. S. 1297 or 1240 A, D. Many scdi pillars are to 
be seen, all dating in the time of the Malwa Sultans, the 
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dates ranging from 1472 A. D. to 1506. In one the sway 
of Ohias-ud-din is said to reach from Mandogarh to 
Chanderi.^ 

A police station and a customs outpost are located here. 
A market is held here. Popiilation was in 1901 1,328 ; 
males 664 and females 664, The jdglr is well known for 
its tobacco. 

Miloni-Khera, pargana Gangapur, zila Mandasor, — 
A large village situated in 25^ 13' N. and 74° 19' E., close to 
Gangaux, of which it now practically forms a part. The 
village possesses a large tank which is utilized for irrigating. 
It was populated when this district was held by the British 
and part of the village is still known as Makan-ganj after 
Mr. Mackintosh, who originally settled it. The other portion 
settled in 1850 is known as Bahadur-ganj. The area of the 
village is 2,238 acres, of which 633 acres are cultivated. 
The population in 1901 was 3,041 ; 1,632 males, 1,509 females. 

Mohauna, pargana Mastura, zila Gwalior gird . — A large 
jdglr village in the jdglr of the same name and a station on 
the Gwalior Light Railway, situated in 25° 55' N. and 77° 49' 
E., on the Agra-Bombay road. A police outpost, a school, 
a sctyar outpost and an inspection bungalow are situated 
here. The population, 1901, amounted to 2,431 persons; 
males 1,272, females 1,159, 

Morar {Murdr ). — State Cantonment, situated in 26° 14' 
N. and 78° 18' E., two miles from the Morar Road station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and on the banks 
of the Morar river, a small stream tributary to the VaisalT. 
Population (1901) 19,142. In former days the waters of 
the river were dammed up so as to form a considerable 
lake, which was noted for the species of Barilius known as 
the Barilius morarensis, which abounded in it. The town 
stands four miles from Lashkar city, with which it is connected 
by a broad road. The station is laid out on the usual plan, 
but is remarkable for the numerous fine large trees which 
line the roads. The substantial stone barracks built in 1870 
for the British troops are now occupied by the State regiments, 
the officers’ bungalows being used by European and native 
officials in the State service. 

Morar was founded in 1844 as a cantonment for the 
Gwalior Contingent, the Brigadier in command and a force 
of all three arms being stationed here. In 1857 the most 
serious rising in Central India took place at this station. 
Signs of disafiection among the men of the contingent 
were early discernible, 


1 C. A. S. R, II, 301. 
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A vivid account of the outbreak here is given by Mrs. 
Coopland, the wife of the clergyman, who survived. Great 
uneasiness had prevailed for some time owing to the attitude 
of the Contingent troops. On May 27th at Sindhia’s sugges- 
tion Brigadier Ramsay replaced the Contingent guard at the 
Residency by State troops, and on 28th moved the women 
and children to the palace feom Morar, but on the 29th 
he was persuaded by the native officers to send them back 
to Morar, in spite of Sindhia’s warnings. On Jime 11th the 
blow fell. 

“My husband,” writes Mrs. Coopland, “ went into his 
dressing room, and I after undressing and dis mis sing 
my ayah^ arranged my dress for flight, and lay down. A 
single lamp shed a glimmer in the room. Soon afterwards 
the gun flred (9 o’clock gun). Instantly the alarm bugle 
rang out its shrill warning on the still night. Our guard 
loaded their muskets and I felt that our death kneU had 
sounded, when the butts went down with a muffled sound. 
My husband opened his door and said, ‘ All is over 
with us ; dress immediately.’ The ayah and the bearer 
rushed in caUing out, ‘ Fly ; the sepoys have risen and will 
kill you. ’ The ayah then quickly helped me to dress. 
They escaped by a bath room and were concealed by an 
officer’s servant, but, being discovered, Mr. Cooplandwas shot 
before his wife’s eyes. Finally, she escaped with Major 
Macpherson, the Resident, his sister, Mrs Innes, Brigadier 
Ramsay, seven officers, five non-commissioned officers and 
subordinates and six women and six children to Agra. 
Those killed numbered ten officers and subordinates including 
Major Black, Lieutenant Proctor, Surgeon Kirk, Captains 
Hankin and Stewart, Major Sherifi and the Revd. Mr. 
Coopland ; three women and six children were also killed.^ 

On May 30th, 1858, Morar was occupied by the forces 
of Tantia Topi, the Nawab of Banda and the Rani of Jhansi, 
who forced Sindhia to vacate Lashkar and retreat to Agra. 
On June 16th Sir Hugh Rose drove Tantia Topi out of 
Morar and on the 20th reinstated Sindhia in his capital. 

Morar remained a British cantonment, garrisoned by a 
mixed force of British and native troops till 1886, when it 
was handed over to Sindhia in connection with the 
exchanges of territory which took place then. The State 
troops now occupjdng the cantonment are a regiment of 
Imperial Service Cayalry, the Imperial Service Transport 
Corps, three batteries and two infantry regiments. Morar has 
of late years become a considerable trading centre, especially 


1 R. M. Coopland, A Lady^s Escape from Gwalior (185Q), MofusilUCf 
August 9th, 1857. 
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for grain, the local dues being till lately lighter than those 
obtaining in Lashkar, A mill for the manufacture of coarse 
paper has been lately opened in the cantonment. The town 
contains a European church, a State post office, a school 
for boys and another for girls, and two hospitals, one mili- 
tary and the other civil. Just beyond the cantonment limits 
is the Alijah Club for European residents. There are three 
large European cemeteries on the station, and some graves 
scattered between Gwalior and Morar — at Sagar Tal, is that 
of Lieutenant Vetch, Assistant Resident (1813) ; others in the 
neighbourhood being those of R. Macaulay, Surgeon (1813) ; 
Joshiah Stewart, Resident (1825) ; and Susan Elizabeth 
Low (1831), 

Morena, 'pargana Nurabad, zila Tonwarghar. — A large 
village and railway station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, situated in 26^ 29' N. andTS"^ 2' E. It is a place of 
growing commercial importance and has been given a 
municipality and also has a cotton press. The cultivated 
area is about 2,335 acres, the uncultivated 210 acres. Besides 
the railway, it is connected with the Agra-Bombay and 
Mahgaon-Sabalgarh metalled roads. The population in 1901 
was 2,099 ; males 1,053, females 1,006. 

Mungaoli, pargana Mungaoli, zila Isagarh. — Headquarters 
of the Mungaoli pargana, situated in 24° 25' N. and 78° 8' B., 
on the left bank of the Betwa river. Population was, in 
1891, 6,158 ; 1901, 4,797 ; males 2,687, females 2,110. The 
town was founded by Chandel Rajputs and was formerly called 
Idrasi or Indrasi. It subsequently received the name of 
Munga-vali or Mungaoli after Munga Shah, a Muhammadan 
saint who lived here, and a railway station on the Bina- 
Baran railway , At Mirkabad, one mile distant, is a settle- 
ment for members of the Moghia criminal tribe. The export 
of grain from the town has increased since the opening ot 
the Bina-Baran branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
but the want of feeder roads in the neighbourhood makes 
any material improvement impossible. A municipality was 
constituted here in 1904. Besides the usual offices a school 
with a boarding house, another special school for Moghias, a 
district jail, a hospital,' a State post office, and a police station 
are located in the town. 


N 

Nagda, pargana and zila Gwalior gird ^ — ^An old village 
situated in 26° 12' N. and 78° 1' E., 11 miles west of Lashkal: 
on the Sankh river. The remains of several old buildings are 
to be seen here, A temple to Narkeshwar Mahadev con- 
taining a perennial stream in it is of considerable local repu- 
tation. This village is said to have been the home of 
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Mrignaina, tte favourite Gujari queen of Raja Man Singh 
Tonwax of Gwalior. The population according to the census 
of 1901 amounted to 112 persons, of whom 69 were males 
and 53 females. 

Nahargarh, fargana Nahargarh, zila Mandasor. — 
village situated 24° 10' N. and 75° 18' E., and the head- 
quarters of the 'pargana of the same name. It lies 12 miles 
north-east of Mandasor. Besides the hamasdar's ofB.oe, 
a police thama, a State post ofl&ce, a Hindi school, and a sayar 
outpost are located here. A religious fair takes place annually 
on the Amdwas of Sdwan at Dhodhia Mazra. A weekly 
market is held every Monday. This place was chosen by the 
pretender Eiroz Shah in 1857 to raise his standard of revolt. 
He proclaimed himself a descendant of the Mughal Emperor 
and called on all good Musalmans to support him. He was 
driven out of the district and his force dispersed by the Mhow 
Column. The river Sau ( Sheona) passes along the boundary 
of the village. The total area is 4,235 acres, of which 2,552 
acres are cultivated. The population in 1901 was 2,439 ; 
males 1,254, females 1,185. 

Nalkhera, pargana NaUdhera, zUa Shajapur. — A. large and 
important village forming the headquarters of the pargana of 
the same name. It is situated in 23° 50' N. and 76° 17' E. 
16 miles east of Agar. It is said to owe its name to the numer- 
ous ravines (ndlas) which surround it. A small stone fort 
contains the hamdsddr^s ojffice, a school, a police thana, and 
a customs outpost being also located in the village. It contains 
the large number of fifteen Hindu temples. A religious 
fair is held here yearly on AsddJi Sudl 15th at the temple 
of Bhadra-ved-ka-Hanuman and another at the Dargah 
of Khwaja Sahib in Soman SvM. The village area of 2,616 
acres contains 1,120 of cultivated land. Population in 1901 
was 3,317 ; males 1,685, females 1,632. 

Narod (or Rcmod), pargama Kolaras, zila Narwar. 

A village situated 1,415 feet above the sea in 25° 5' N. and 
77°55' E. on the Ahiravati or Ahirpat Nala, a tributary of the 
Sind. Population was in 1901 2,984 ; males 1,538, females 
1,446. The site is covered with Hmdu and Muham- 
madan remain^ surrounded by fine groves of tarmarind and 
mango. The most remarkable building is a monastery, built 
in Hindu style of massive sandstone blocks without 
mortar, and roofed with huge slabs of the same material. 
In the wall of this building, which is now called the Kokai 
Mahal, is along Sanskrit inscription referring to the erection 
of the monastery. It mentions a king Avantivarman, and 
on palaeogrdphical grounds may be dated in the eleventh 
century. 
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The Muhammadan buildings are of modern date, but 
many are interesting, especially the Zanjiri Mas j id or chain 
mosque, so called from its chain-like railing, which was erected 
in Aurangzeb’s reign. ISTarod was a place of importance 
until the Maratha invasion. It was granted in the time 
of Jahangir to Chaudhari Chintaman Bakkal, whose descend- 
ants still hold the sanad. During the Maratha inroads 
it decreased in importance, and after it fell to Sindhia in the 
nineteenth centurjf, decayed rapidly. The village is enclosed 
by a high wall pierced with foxu* gates, and contains a school, 
a State post office, and a police station.^ 

Narwar Town, 'pargana and 2 ;iZaNarwar. — Town in the 
zila of the same name, situated in 25° 39' N. and 77° 56' E. 
Population was, in 1891, 6,190 ; 1901 , 4,929 ; males 2,463, 
females 2,476. The place is traditionally supposed to be the 
home of Raja Nala of Naishadha, whose romantic love for 
Damayanti, related in the Mahabharata, is familiar to every 
Hindu. Cunningham identified Narwar with Padmavati, 
which, according to the Puranas, was one of the cities held 
by the nine Nagas. Coins and two inscriptions bearing the 
name of Ganapati, who is mentioned as a Naga king in 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription at Allahabad, have been found 
here.2 

The history of Narwar has always been closely connected 
with that of Gwalior. In the middle of the 10th century 
both places fell to the Kachhwaha Rajputs. They were expelled 
by Parihars in 1129, who held possession until 1234, when on 
being driven out by Altamsh from Gwalior they retired to 
Narwar. 

The next mention of the fort is in 1251, when it was 
in the hands of Chahada Deva, who surrendered it to the 
Emperor Nasir-ud-din ; whether this chief was a Parihar 
or not is uncertain.^ 

After the invasion of Timur, Narwar fell to the Tonwaras, 
who held it until 1506, when it was taken after a twelve 
months’ siege, by Sikandar Lodi. The victor, who stayed 
here till December 1508, spent his time^ in destro 3 dng 
temples and erecting mosques in their place. 4= Sikandar 


1 0. A S. R., II., 303. E. I., VII, 35. 

2 1. A, XII, 80, Xos. t and A C. A. S. R., II, 314. 

3 B. E. I, 230, R. T. 689, 732, 824, T. P. K. 67, 125, A Cun- 

ningham — Coins ofMedtceval India^ 87, 92. J, B, A. XXXIV, 127 5 
I. A. XXII, 81* . 

4 E. M. H., IV. 46G, B. F. 1,581. 
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Lodi gave the fort to Raj Singh, a Kachhwaha ; thus restoring 
the fortress to the original owners. Under Akbar it was 
the headquarters of the Narwar sarlcdr of the suhaJi of Malwa, 
and Abul I]azl writes of ancient Hindu temples still standing 
in a part of the fort. Mandelslo appears to have passed 
through Narwar in 1638; he says it is the name of a province 
of which Gohad is the chief town and he does not shew it 
on his map.^ The surrounding forests were famous for their 
great herds of elephants. Akbar in June and August 1564 
had large drives made. The town was also one of the regular 
stages on the route from Agra to the Deccan and is constantly 
mentioned by travellers.^ Except for a temporary loss of 
possession in the time of Shah Jahan, the Kachhwahas held 
Narwar as feudatories of Delhi up to the 19th century, when 
xt was taken by Sindhia, to whom it was finally guaranteed 
by the Allahabad treaty of 1805. The original holders are 
still represented in the Raja of Paron. 

The old fort is picturesquely situated on the steep scarp 
of the Vindhyas, 400 feet above the plain, and 1,000 above 
the level of the sea. The walls have a circuit of over 5 
miles, and to the north lies a further portion enclosed by high 
walls, containing the shrine of Shah Madar,^ a Muhammadan 
saint. A gentle ascent leads to the Alamgm Darwaza from 
which a steep flight of steps gives access to the summit 
through three more gateways. The fort is purely Muham- 
madan in character, but the numerous fragments of sculpture 
and architectural ornament shew that in the flourishing 
days of Hindu sovereignty it was only second to Gwalior 
in the magnificence of its temples and other edifices. Sikandar 
Lodi’s visit of six months, when he occupied himself in 
breaking down temples and building mosques, effectually 
removed any Hindu edifices of importance. Among Hindu 
relics of later days is a gun which belonged to Sawai Jai 
Singh of Jaipur, and bears the date 1696. A small Roman 
Catholic cemetery in the fort contains a chapel and several 
tombs, one of which is dated 1747, 

One is on the grave of a Christian child ; it runs — 

Dar san hasrat 
MaslJi ek-hazdr haft-sad 

wa panjcb wa ckdr^ MargreUa 
duhhtar hakim Duluton ra 

umr hasht sdl favi, sJiud. 

1 Voyages, 53 (Ed. 1727), 

2 E. M. H. V,* 289, 291, 294. 

3 Shrines ta Shah Madar are met with everywhere, possibly com- 
memorative of a visit by the well-known saint of Makanpur, Shah Madajr 
Bad i-ud-dm. [Ain., 1,-1370.] 
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In the Christian year {year of the Messiah) 1754 died 
Margreita^ daughter of the Doctor Duluton at the age of 8 years, 

Wiat tlie hakim's name was it is not easy to say. He 
was probably a Portuguese or Armenian attached to the 
European artillery in the fort ; if so perhaps his name was 
De Luton, but it may also be a transcription of Dalton, as 
there is no pesh over the last wdo in the Persian. This was 
no doubt the burying place of the European gunners so 
frequently employed in native armies during the eighteenth 
century. 

The town lies at the north-eastern foot of the hill on 
which the fort stands, near a bend in the river Sind, and is 
enclosed by a wall with three gates. Once a flourishing place 
on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it has decayed 
rapidly since the construction of new roads and railways 
has carried traffic elsewhere. 

Just outside the walls stands a pillar on which are inscribed 
the names of the Tonwara Chiefs of Narwar,^ a large hdori 
and two fine Muhammadan bridges over the Sind. A curious 
sail stone recalls the memory of two wives of a family priest 
to Raja Gaja Singh Kachhwaha who, on hearing of their 
husband’s death in a battle in the Deccan, burned themselves 
with his scarf. Narwar formerly produced a considerable 
quantity of crude iron, smelted from the magnetic iron ore 
abounding in the neighbourhood, but this industry has now 
decayed, A State post office, a school, a dispensary, and a 
police station are situated here.^ 

Nateran, pargana Basoda, zila Bhilsa. — ^A village 
situated in 23^^ 46' N. and 77° 49' E. This village was 
in the 18th century held by one Dai Singh. He was persuaded 
to join Amir Khan and to assist in the sack of Bhilsa in A. D. 
1800, Dal Singh was afterwards caught and died a prisoner 
in Bhilsa. A religious fair is held here thrice a year on. the 6th 
of the bright half of Bhddxm^ Mdgh and BaisdJch in 
honour of Bhairon, and lasts for eight days. The number of 
persons attending the fair is about 5,000. The population 
(1901) was 1,001; males 490 and females 511. The land 
includes 984 acres of cultivated, 1,708 acres of culturable 
and 362 acres of wasteland. 

Nawli-Baragaon, Kurabad, T8nwarghar. — A 

-village situated in 26° 36' N. and 78° TO' E,, on the Ambah- 
Sabalgarh road. A fair is held. here in the months of 
Ohait and Kunwdr in honour of Devi. The cultivated area 

1 C. A. S. R. IL 326. J. B. A. VIIJ, 693. 

2 General reference — C, A. S, i?. II, 309, 
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is 2,785 acres, culturable 376 acres and barren land 1,907 
acres. Population was, in 1901, 2,159 ; 1,166 males and 993 
females. 

Neori, village, pargana Sonkach, zila Sbajapur. — 

A large village and headquarters of the jag^r of the 
Neori-Bhonrasa situated in 22° 52' N. and 76° 19' E., 
lying 10 miles south-west of Sonkach. The jdglr 
offices and a police station, a branch post office and a customs 
outpost are located here. The annual fair called GaUM-jatra 
is held on Chait Badl 7th for two days. The area of the 
village is 4,963 acres, out of which the cultivated area is 
869, uncultivated 1,438, jungle 626, and the barren 2,130 
acres. The population in 1901 amounted to 2,002 persons ; 
males 1,027, females 975. 

Nimach, pargana Nimach, zila Mandasor. — Town 
British cantonment situated in the Mandasor zila, in 24° 29' N. 
and 7 4° 53' E. on the Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. The population was, in 1881, 18,230; 1891, 
21,600 and 1901, 21,588; males 11,854, females, 9,734; of 
whom 6,190 resided in the town and 15,398 in the cantonment. 
The town stands on a barren basaltic ridge, capped with 
laterite 1,613 feet above sea level, and the cantonment lies close 
by. The houses of the better classes in the town are all built 
of lime-stone, which is quarried in the neighbourhood, and 
exported in large quantities. Grain, opium, and cotton form 
the other staple commodities of trade. The pargana offices^ 
a jail, a State post office, a school, and an hospital are located 
in the town, and the cantonment contains branches of the 
Canadian Presbyterian, the Revd. Hendley Bird and Pandita 
Ramabai’s Missions. In 1817 land was taken up to form 
a standing camp for the British troops engaged in putting 
down the predatory bands of Pindaris which were then ravag- 
ing the Goimtry. The following year further land was acquired 
and a.small fort built, and in 1822 Nimach became the head- 
quarters of the combined Rajputana-Malwa political charge 
xmder Sir David Ochterlony, who was Resident till 1825, 
The Residency, now used as a club, was . built during this 
period. 

In Akbar’s day Nimach was of sufficient importance 
to be the headquarters of a mahal in the sarJcdr of the Ajmer 
sobah. It was at one time included in the Udaipur State. 
In 1768 Nimach was one of the places assipied to Sindhia 
by Maharaja Umar Singh of Mewar in liquidation of the 
sum of 60 lakhs which the Maratha chief had extorted from 
Mm. It was arranged that officials from both sides should 
manage the territory, but in 1775 Sindhia summarily ejected 
the Rana’s officials. Since then except for a temporary 
lapse in 1794 this town has remained in possession of Gwalior 
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State. ^ The surrounding country was included in the tract 
assigned for the maintenance of the Gwalior Contingent 
in 1844, but was restored to Sindhia in 1860. 

In 1857 Nimach.was the centre of * the disturbances in 
Malwa. The cantonment was then held by a Battery of Native 
Horse Artillery, the 1st Bengal Cavalry, 72nd Native Infan- 
try and 7th Infantry, Gwalior Contingent. Signs of unrest 
appeared early among the men of the Contingent and on the 
night of June 3rd the troops rose. The Europeans, except 
one sergeant’s wife and her children, escaped in safety to 
Jawad, which they were, however, obliged to vacate soon 
after. Ultimately the women and children escaped to Udai- 
pur, where they were sheltered and most hospitably treated 
by the Maharana. The officers returned to Nimach and occu- 
pied the fort, assisted by some Native State troops. The 
garrison was at one time hard pressed by the pretender 
Firoz Shah from Mandasor, an attempt being made to 
take the fort by escalade on November 21st. It was 
finally relieved on November 24th after a fierce fight with 
Firoz Shah’s followers at the village of Guraria, which lies 
between Mandasor and Nimach.^ On the constitution 
of the Malwa Agency in 1895 Nimach was selected as the 
headquarters of the Political Agent. 

Nunehta, ^argana and zila Bhind. — ^A village situated in 
26® 29' N. and 78® 52' E., 5 miles distant from Umxi, on the 
bank of the Besli. The village possesses 4 tanks, which are 
of fair size. The cultivated area is 796 acres, uncultivated 
2,330 and barren 3,606 acres. The population in 1901 was 
2,493; males 1,367 and females 1,126. 

Nurabad, pargramj^Nurabad, ziZa Tonwarghar. — The head- 
quarters of the 'pargana of the same name situated in 
26® 24' N. and 78® 6' E., 15 miles north of Gwalior on the 
river Sankh. It lies close to the Nurabad Railway station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Originally only a 
small village called Sihora stood here. During the time 
of Jahangir and Nur Jahan the old village developed into the 
town of Nurabad, so named after Nur Jahan Begam. To the 
north-west at a distance of about a mile from the railway 
station stands a fine building known as the Sardi, which is 
said to have been built during the reign of Jahangir. A 
boundary wall pierced by two large gates, 25 feet high and 
surmounted with domes, surrounds it on all sides. It former- 
ly contained 84 chambers for travellers, but has been lately 
altered and is now occupied by the pargana offices. 

1 Tod : JRdjmthan^ 11,403. 

2 MofussiUU^ November 27th, 1857 ; Delhi QazpUe, November 1857. 

T, Lowe: Central India, 1857-59 p. 118. 
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TiefEenthaler remarks on the sardi^ which he praises greatly 
and on the bridge mentioned lower down ; it bears an inscrip- 
tion on its southern gate, in Persian characters, the purport 
of which is that the repair of the Sami was made in 1072 
Hijri (1661 A. D. ) under the superintendence of Motmid 
Khan for the comfort of wajrfarers, during the prosperous 
reign of the Emperor Alamgir. Inside the sardi is 
the tomb of Gauna Begam, the widow of the notorious Vazir 
Ghazi-ud-din, the murderer of Alamgir II.^ It bears a short 
record Alas ! Gauna Begam ! 1189 ’’ or 1775 A. D. A 
mosque erected by Motmid Khan was built in 1071 A. H. 
(1660 A. D.) ; close to the sardi lies a large garden enclosed 
on all sides by a masonry waU 10 feet high. The Sankh 
river is spanned by a fine Mughal bridge of seven arches* 
The arches are all pointed and are 18 feet 10 inches in 
span and rest on piers 16 feet 9 inches thick and 21 ^ feet 
high.2 

The area of the cultivated land is about 1,169 acres 
while that of the culturable land is 108 acres, barren area 
735 acres. The population in 1901 was 1,608. 

P 

Pachhar, pargana and zila Isagarh. — ^A large village 
and railway station on the Guna-Baran fine, and an 
important trade centre situated in 24° 34"" N. and 77° 46'^ 
E., 26 miles north of Mungaoli. In Akbar’s day it was 
the headquarters of a mahal in the Chanderi sarkdr.^ A 
customs outpost, a pohce thdna^ a State post office, a school, 
an inspection bungalow, a market place, and a mosque are 
situated in it. The village area includes 269 acres of 
cultivated land and 873 of culturable. Population in 1901 
was 2,332 ; males 1,174, females 1,158. 

Pahargarh, 'pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — -Head- 
quarters of the jdgir of the same name, situated in 26° 
11' N. and 77° 41' E., with a population of 2,896 persons ; 
1,512 males and 1,384 females. It is 36 miles west of 
Gwalior Residency. It has a police thdna and a customs 
outpost located in it. 

Panbihar, pargana and zila Ujjain. — A large jdglr 
village in 23° 19' N. and 75° 48' E., in the Neori-Bhonrasa 
jdglr held by^ sarddr Angria Sahib, 8 miles north of 
Ujiain. Tradition assigns the origin of the name to 


X Gauna Begam was a poetess; see Works oi 8irW. Jones, Vol. I. 
I. A. XXXVI, 49. 

2 C.A. S. R. II, 397. 

3 Ain,, II, 201. Baghar and Backbar of Bloehman. - 
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Panadi Rani, the wife of a Narwar King who is supposed to 
have built the stone dam, which still holds up the waters 
of the tank here, in honour of his being cured of leprosy by 
its waters. The dam, however, was certainly built by the 
Muhammadans as the old temple stones used in its construction 
testify. A causeway and mosque, evidently built at the 
same time, also support this. Panbihar was in Akbar’sday 
the headquarters of the mahal in the Ujjain sarkar. The 
ruins of an old Jain temple lie in the village and carved 
stones which formerly belonged to it can be seen in the walls 
of many buildings. Two miles north of the village in the 
jungle is a tank called Jogiheri, where a Jogi is supposed to 
have performed his devotions. 

The village contains the ja^lr oflBlces, a police station and 
a customs outpost. 

The area of the village is 5,160 acres, of which the culti- 
vated area is 2,875 acres. The population numbered in 
(1901) 1,155 persons. 

Pandola, 'pargana and zila Sheopur. — A village situated 
8 miles from Sheopur in 25® 33' N. and 76® 41' E. A 
mosque and several temples stand in this village. A reli- 
gious fair is held on Asdrh Svdl 11th in honour of Shri 
Gopalji. The village possesses three tanks called Ganga- 
sagar, Baratalao and Bania. Poppy and mungphali are 
grown here in abundance. The cultivated land comes to 
3^54 acres, culturable land to about 691 acres and waste 
land about 564 acres. The population of the village in 1901 
was 1,567; males 800, females 767. 

Panniar, pargana and zUa Gwalior gird, — A village 
situated in 26® 6' N. and 78® 4' E., 15 miles from 
Lashkar on the Agra-Bombay road. It is also a station 
on the Sipri section of the Gwalior Light Railway. 
Originally it was called Pani-ka-har (a garland of 
water). Its history is connected with that of the village of 
Barai, 2 miles south of it. The tract in which these villages 
lie was originally given by the Narwar Raja to one Kone Rao, 
whose daughter he had married, as her dowry. It was at that 
time overgrown by jungle, which was cleared .with the help of 
men of the Barai caste. For pver two centuries the de- 
scendants of Kone Rao held this land. In 1689 the two sons 
ofRajaSuraj Singh, Raghunath Singh and Jagannath Singh 
quarelled and the latter was forced to start a separate village 
and founded Pani-ka-har, where he built a fort. In 1765 the 
village passed into the hands of Mahadji Sindhia. In 1803 
these villages fell to Raja Kirat Singh of Gchad, In 1805 
A. D. they again came into the Sindhians possession. In 
1843 during the disturbances at Gwahoiran action was fought 
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here on 29th December by Colonel Grey. The fight was a 
most stubborn one, but resulted in the complete defeat of 
the Maratha forces. A simultaneous fight took place at 
Maharajpur. An old fort partially in ruins stands near the 
village. It contains a temple to Bhowra, from which an 
underground passage leads to a long subterranean hall 180 
feet long. A considerable iron smelting industry flourished 
here in former days. 

A State post ojSBice, a sayar outpost and a school are located 
here. The population in 1901 numbered 1,587 persons ; males 
866, females 721. 

Paraoli {Paraoly^ Pdrauli), parganaNurabady zila Tonwar- 
ghar. — A village 9 miles north of Gwalior fort, situated in 
26° 26' N. and 78° 17' E. Population (1901) 405 ; males 
221, females 183. Several old temples of no great size stand 
here which are evidently of the Gupta period. There are, 
however, traces of larger temples to be met with. The 
quarries here are well known for their sandstone which has 
been used for the beams in the verandahs of Muhammad 
Ghaus’ tomb,^ 

Paravali {ParaoUy Peraoli^ pargana) Nurabad, zila Ton- 
warghar.— Not to be confused with Paraoli. It lies 16 miles 
north of the great fort of Gwalior in 26° 34' N. and 78° 
5' E. Population (1901) 752 ; males 409, females 843. 

A very fine old temple, visible from the fort, stands here 
and the remains of over 100 shrines lie to its south-east. 
The old name of the place is said to have been Dharon, and 
Dharon, Kutwar and Suhania are traditionally supposed to 
have formed a large city. The buildings of interest are the 
old temple, now called Oarhiy having been converted into a 
fort ; the Chaua-kiLa, J mile west of the temple of Bhuteshwar, 
itself I mile south-west, and a temple to Vishnu, a large 
lingam and the plinth of a large temple near the Bhuteshwar 
shrine. The garhi was once a very fine building. It is a 
Hindu shrine and bears figures of Surya, Kali, Shiva, Vishnu 
and Brahma. 

It was turned into a fort and dwelling house by the Banas 
of Dholpur and so desecrated. Several pilgrims^ records 
of V. S. 1428, 1588, 1590, and 1594 have been cut on pillars. 

Near the Chana-Jcua is a small shrine in Gupta style. 
A record of Raja Kirti Singh, Tonwara, of V- S 1528 or 1471 
A. D. is cut on a waU near the well. The well, however, must 
be far older than this. The Bhuteshwar temple in the valley 
was originally dedicated to Vishnu and has a Garuda cut on 


1 C. A. S, B„ XX, 105* 
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the doorway of the sanctum. Figures of Ganga and 
Yamuna adorn the doorway. The whole collection of shrines 
in this valley is most interesting.^ 

Parsota, 'pmgana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — A village 
situated in 26° IT N. and 77° 49' E., 6 miles west of 
Jora. A fair is held here which is attended by large numbers 
in Mdgh BctM for 15 days. Population in 1901 was 1,112 ; 
males 617, females 505. 

Pauri, pa/rgana Sipii, zila Narwar. — ^The headquarters 
of the jaglr of the same name situated 1,457 feet above 
the sea in 25° 32' and 77° 23'. Tiefienthaler men- 
tions the village and fort and says the latter contained 
an elegant palace with five stone pillars.^ In 1857 Pauri 
was held by Man Singh Kachhwaha. The fort, which was a 
strong one, was taken on 22nd August 1858 and dismantled, 
by a force sent from Sipri.® Population, 1901 : 1,583 persons ; 
829 males and 754 females. 

Pawai, pargana Mahgaon, zila Bhind. — A village lying 
in 26° 39' N. and 78° 41' E., 10 miles north of Mahgaon on 
the river Kunwari. Cultivated area amounts to 945 acres, 
culturable land to 108 acres, and barren land to 1,528 acres. 
The population in 1901 comprised 1,000 persons ; males 681, 
females 419. 

PhurnSkheri, pargana Khachraud, zila Ujjain. — ^It is 
important on account of the temple of Phuxanji, one of the 
titles given to Khanderao. The temple stands about 100 
feet above the village on a small hill and is surrounded by a 
stone wall pierced by two large gates on the east and west. 
In the same compound and close to the temple stands a 
large mosque. The image of Phuranji is made of silver. 
An image of Bhairon at the same spot is supposed to drink 
wine, which is poured down into his mouth. A large religious 
fair is held here every year on the 15th of KdrtiJc Sudi and 
lasts for 8 days. Over 5,000 people gather together on this 
occasion. The village area amounts to 1,396 acres, of which 
664 acres are cultivated. The population, was in 1901, 
298 persons ; 171 males and 127 females. 

Pichhor, pa/rgcma and zUa Gwalior gird. — A large village 
and headquarters of the pcergana of the same name situated in 
25° 57' N. and 78° 26' E., 23 miles south of Bashkar. It 
was originally called Kawalpur. A fort built by Baja Man 
Singh stands on the Basanii nala. It now contains six 
mosques and several temples. A cattle fair is held here 


1 O. A. S. E., XX, 107. 

2 Tieffenthaler 66 I, 281. 

• Raines — V&ntral India in 1S57, 33. 
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annually in the month of BaisdhJi. The total cultivated area 
amounts to 1,679 acres, the culturable land to 709 acres and 
the barren land to 421 acres. The population in 1901 com- 
prised 2,853 persons ; males 1,446, females 1,407. 

Pichhor, pargana Pichhor, zila Narwar. — k. large village 
situated in 25° 11' N. and 78° 13' E. Up to 1769 A. D. 
it was held by the Orchha chief. It then passed to the 
Marathas, falling to the suhahddr of Jhansi. In 1838 it 
came into the possession of the British, but was again handed 
over to the Jhansi Chief three years later. In 1854 when the 
Jhansi State was resumed it again fell to the British. During 
the mutiny it was seized by L^chmi Bai of Jhansi. In 1860 
it was made over to Sindhia in the exchange of territory 
which then took place. It contains an old fort and three 
small tanks which contain water throughout the year. They 
were built by Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. Among the temples 
one is dedicated to Shri Ramchandra, built by Rani Kunwar 
of Orchha. A religious fair is held here on Sdivan Sudd 
11th and 13th. The cultivated area amounts to 503 acres, 
the culturable 1,262 acres, jungle 566 acres and the waste 
land 455 acres. The population in 1901 was 3,075 ; males 
1,606 and females 1,469. 

Pipalrawan, pargana Sonkach, zila Shajapur. — This 
village lies in 23° 10' N. and 76° 30' E., 14 miles from 
Sonkach. It is an old village containing two mosques be- 
sides temples. A religious fair in honour of Kakarbhairon is 
held on Asdrh Sadi 15th. Of a total area of 1,955 acres, 
1,250 acres are cultivated, 205 culturable and 500 waste. It 
contains 47 good wells and much land is irrigated. Popu- 
lation was, in 1901, 1,912 ; males 935, females 977. 

Piplon-kalan, pargana Agar, zila Shajapur. — ^A village 
situated in 23° 38' N. and 75° 56' E., formerly called Para- 
nagar 29 miles north-west of Agar. In Mughal days it formed 
the headquarters of a mahal in the sarkdr of Sarangpur. 

A bmall fort in the village is used by the ndib kaTnasddr 
in charge of the tappa as an office and court house. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesdays. A State post office and a 
Hindi school are situated in the village. The total area of 
the village is 2,001 acres, of which the cultivated land occupies 
803 acres or 40 per cent. The population in 1901 was 1,087 
persons ; 523 males and 564 females. 

Polaya-kalan, pargana Sonkach, zila Shajapur. — ^A 
large village in 23° 13' N. and 76° 31' E., 20 miles north- 
east of Sonkach, and 16 west of Shujalpur. It is a place of 
some sanctity, pilgrims coming to visit the kund (tank) 
attached to a temple, called the Suraj-kund, which is said to 
have been built by a Rana of Udaipur. Its waters are 
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supposed to cure leprosy. The area of the village amounts 
to 9,296 acres, of which 4,164 acres are cultivated. A mar- 
ket is held on Thursdays. Population numbers 2,958 per- 
sons ; males 1,440, females 1,518. 

Porsa, pargana Ambah, zila Tonwarghar. — ^A village 
situated in 26° 41' N. and 78° 25' E., 9 miles east of Ambah. 
It lies on the Mahgaon-Morena road and has an inspection 
bungalow in it. The nearest railway station is at Tehra on 
the Gwalior Light Railway. A police station, a post office, 
a market, a sdyar outpost and a school are located here. 
For a time a detachment of British troops was posted here. 
The village area includes 1,876 acres of cultivated, 102 acres 
of culturable, and 285 acres of barren land. The population 
was, in 1901, 2,201 ; males 1,215, females 986, 

Puranl-Chhaoni a 'pargana and zila^ Gwalior gird , — 
Village lying in 26° 17' N. and 78° 12' E. at a distance of 6 
miles from Morar road. The old Residency, destroyed in 1857, 
stood here. The cultivated area of the village is 639 acres, 
uncultivated 10,729 and barren 442 acres. The population 
in 1901 was 1,136 ; males 618 and females 518. 

R 

Raghunathpur, pargana Bijaipur, zila Sheopur. — A 
large village situated in 26° 3' N. and 77° 0' E., 32 miles 
west of Bijaipur. It contains a small fort with a large well 
in it, which is the main source of water-supply for the 
surrounding villages, no other source of drinking water being 
available within a radius of six or seven miles. A school, a 
State post office and a police outpost are also located here. 
The population in 1901 was 1,354; males 730, females 624. 
The village is held by a tdnTceddr^ who is also a feudatory of 
the Karauli State. 

RSjapur (Mayapur of map), pargana Pichhor, zila Narwar. 
—A large village near Terahi in 25° 7' N. and 78° 5' E. 
Population (1901) 668 ; males 366, females 302. It stands 
on the Mahuar river. About 1 mile north-east of the village 
stands a Buddhist stupa. It is made entirely of stone. It 
rests on a square plinth and rises to 11 feet above it. It 
is a cylindrical drum with a 35 feet 8 inches diameter on 
which a dome 27 feet 8 inches in diameter is superimposed. 
The whole erection is 49 feet 6 inches high. It is quite 
plain. Locally it is called the Kothila-Math, This relic 
is most interesting as it is the only relic of the faith in 
northern Gwalior.^ 


1 c.;;a b. r.^i, 7b. 
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Rajodha, pargana Ambah, zila Tonwargbar. — A large 
village situated in 26® 42' N. and 78° 30' E., about 15 
railes from Ambab. The village area contains 4j,171 acres 
of cultivated land, 502 of fallow and 397 of barren waste. 
Population was, in 1901, 3,761 persons ; males 2,068, females 
1,693. 

RSjgarh, pargana and zila Amjhera. — A large village 
16 miles west of Amjhera, situated in 22° 41' N. and 75° 0' 
E. It was formerly one of the principal villages of the Raja 
of Amjhera’s holding. It is still a local trade centre of im- 
portance. A police station is located here. The village area 
amounts to 2,781 acres, of which 613 are cultivated. Popula- 
tion was, in 1901, 2,874 ; males 1,453, females 1,421. The 
Kukshi Sardarpur-Rajgarh and Rajgarh-Kuksi roads passed 
by the village. 

Rajod, pargana and zila Amjhera. — ^A jaglr village on 
the Kat-sarai nala in 22° 57' N. and 75° 6' E., 30 miles to 
the north-west of Amjhera. It is held in jdg^r by the 
Ghorpade family. The village comprises 1,016 acres of culti- 
vated land. Population was in 1901, 2,608 ; males 1,296, 
females 1,312. A large religious fair is held hejiron the 
Rdm-nauml. 

RSmpur Kalan, pargana Sabalgarh, zila Sheopur. — A 
village situated in 26° 10' N. and 77° 30' E., 7 miles south of 
Sabalgarh. The cultivated area is 324 acres, culturable 
waste 60 acres, and barren land 11 acres. Population (1901) 
was 2,177 persons ; males 1,105, females 1,072. 

RanoganJ, pargana Shujalpur, zila Shajapur. — ^This vil- 
lage, though small, is of importance as marking the actual 
site of the cenotaph of Ranoji Sindhia, .the founder of the 
house now ruling at Gwalior. It lies in 23° 24' N. and 76° 
44' E., 2 miles west of Shujalpur on the bank of the Newaj 
river. Besides the cenotaph of Sindhia a monastery for the 
Gusains, who carry on the rites here, has been erected. 
The Gusains hold the village in mudfi. A yearly fair is 
held here on Chait Sudi bth. The area amounts to 561 
acres, 123 being cultivated. Population 54 ; males 26, 
females 28. 

Rewas-Deoda, pargana and zila Mandasor. — ^A village 
situated in 24° 6' N. and 76° 0' E., 8 miles north-west of 
Mandasor town. A religious fair is held here annually on 
Baisdhh 8udl 15th in honour of Balkidwar MahMev. The 
village contains also a lime stone quarry which was for- 
merly worked to a large extent. The cultivated area occupies 
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37 acres. The population amounted in 1901 to 872 persons ; 
males 404, females 468. 

Ringnod, 'pargana and zila Amjhera. — large village 
situated 16 miles north-west of Amjhera in 22° 34' N, and 
75° 0' E., on the Sardarpur-Kukshi road. The widow of the 
rebellious Raja still lives here on an allowance from the 
Gwalior and Jodhpur Darbars. The cultivated area amounts 
to 192 acres, the culturable land to 1,411 and the waste, to 
292. Population was, in 1901, 1,930 ; males 963, females 
967. 

Runija, pargana Nahargarh, zila Mandasor. — A large 
village and headquarters of the Ruiuja tappa situated in 
24° 5' N, and 75° 49' E. It was formerly called Male- 
kheri and is said to have been repopulated by one Rano 
Rao and called Runija after him. A market is held here 
every Friday. The total area amounts to 10,811 acres, of 
which 6,416 or 60 per cent, are cultivated. Population in 
1901 was 1,708 person ; males 848, females 860. An old fort 
stands on a large tank always full of water, an inspection 
bungalow, a Ddng-mdla {Rund-sarhaT) or big game preserve 
is located here. A dispensary, a thdna^ a sdyar outpost, a 
school, a State post office, and a jail are also situated in the 
town. This place is famous for its lacquered wood work and 
also for brass huTchaJis, 

S 

Sabalgarh, pargana Sabalgarh, zila Sheopur. — Sabal- 
garh, the head-quarters of the Sheopur zila^ is situated in 26° 
15' N. and 77° 27' E,, at the terminus of the Gwalior- 
Sabalgarh branch of the Gwalior Light Railway. Population 
was, in 1891, 6,111 ; 1901, 6,039; males 3,080, females 2,959. 
Sabalgarh was founded by a Gujar named Sabala, but the 
present fort was built by Raja Gopai Singh of Karauli. TiefEen- 
thaler (1750) speaks of it as a very strong fort and adds 
that the Marathas had taken it from the Rajputs of Sikarwari 
and had made it over to, the Karauli^ chief, and remained in 
his hands until taken in 1795 by Khande Rao. In 1809, 
owing to the contumacious conduct its governor, the fort 
was taken by Jean Baptiste Filose on behalf of Sindhia.® The 
town contains no buildings of any size, but the district offices, 
a hospital, a school, a State post office, a customs house, a rest- 
house and a jail are situated in it. Sabalgarh is noted for the 
wood carving, and lacquer and metal work produced there. 
Close to the town is a tract of forest carefully protected as 
a preserve for big game, 

1 Tieff. 1,17. 

2 Broughton : Letters, 245. Sleeman : Ramhle% I, 355. 
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Salbai, pargana Pichhor, zila Gwalior gird , — A village 
situated in 25^51' N. and 78° 20' E., 28 miles south of Lashkar 
and 10 miles west of Pichhor. The village belonged originally 
to the Bhadoria Rajputs. In 1751 A. D. Raja Badan Singh 
held the Salhai fort against the Maratha forces for six months, 
when he was killed and the garrison capitulated, the village 
passing into the hands of Sindhia. This place is best known 
from the treaty of S’lbai made with Sindhia in 1782. The 
population in 19bl amounted to 1,051 persons ; 529 males 
and 522 females. 

Sardarpur, pargana and zila Amjhera. — Sardarpur is 
a combined British civil and military station in the 
Amjhera zila^ and the headquarters of the Political Agent in 
Bhopawar and till 1907 of the Malwa Bhil Corps. It is 
situated on the^ edge of the Vindhyan scarp, in 22° 40' IsT. and 
75° 1' E., on the right bank of the Mahi river, 58 miles by 
metalled road from Mhow. Population was, in 1891, 3,135 ; 
1901, 2,783 ; males 1,510, females 1,273. The station derives 
its name from its original owner Sardar Singh Rathor, a near 
relation of the Amjhera chief who was executed in 1857. He 
was a famous freebooter, notorious for his cruelty, of which 
tales are still current in the neighbourhood. A letter in the 
old Indore State records written by an official to Ahalya Bai 
in 1792 refers to this man and states that he was being 
given shelter by the Jhabua chief, who countenanced his 
depravities. 

The Malwa Bhil Corps had its origin in some 
irregular levies raised about 1837 by Captain Stockley. The 
men were collected at certain points under their own head- 
men and in harvest time used to return home, their wives 
answering for them at muster. A few years later they were 
regularly organised and stationed at Depalpur in Indore 
territory and Dilaura in Dhar. Between 1840 and 1845 
the Corps was moved to Sardarpur, more regularly equipped 
and drilled, and employed locally on police and escort duties, 
a military officer being put in command. In 1857 the Corps 
was called into Indore to protect the Residency, and assisted 
to escort Colonel Durand in his retreat to Sehore. Sardarpur 
was at this time sacked by the ALfghan and Rohilla levies of 
the Dhar State and the detachment there was forced to retire. 
After order was restored, the Corps was re-constituted at 
Mandleshwar, being subsequently sent back to Sardarpur, 
and put under the Political ALgent. Since 1883 it has been 
regularly officered and disciplined, and was lately re-armed 
with the magazine rifle. On the reorganisation of the Indian 
Army in 1905 it was again converted into a military police 
battalion. In 1907 the Corps was withdrawn from Sardarpur, 
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the headquarters being placed at Indore with a wing at 
Nowgong. 

A school, a combined British post and telegraph office, 
a hospital and an inspection bungalow are situated in the 
station, 

Sarsai, pargana Bhander, zila Bhind. — village situat- 
ed in 25° 35' N. and 78° 44' E., 12 miles south of Bhander, 
on the bank of the Pahuj. 

The cultivated area of the village is 1,343 acres, unculti- 
vated 400, and the barren land comes to 1,101 acres. Po- 
pulation in 1901 was 2,108 ; males 1,015 and females 1,093. 
It was a stage on the route from the Deccan to Agra and 
Delhi and is mentioned by all travellers. It was between 
this place and Daparda (25° 9' N. and 77° 40' E.) that 
Major Camac made his night attack on Sindhians camp on 
24th March 1781. In his diary (1785) Malet says it vras a 
large walled town which had been dismantled partially. 
The Jadhav family were then holding it in Jaglr^ 

Sarseni, pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — ^A large village 
situated in 26° 29' N. and 77° 49' E., on the Chambal, 
14 miles north of Jora. A religious fair in hono urof Sat% 
to whom a chahutra has been built in the bed of the Chambal, 
is held in this village on the Kmtih Sudi 11th and Jeth Sud^ 
9th. Deviji is worshipped here on Mdgh Bddi 7th. 
The cultivated area is 1,362 acres, culturable 17 acres, 
unculturable 2,421 acres. Population was, in 1901, 2,442 ; 
males 1,344, females 1,098, 

Shajapur, Shahjahanpur, pargana and zila Shajapur 
— ^is the headquarters otihezila and pargana of the same 
name situated 1,480 feet above sea level in 23° 26' 
and 76° 19' E., on the left bank of the Lakhuhdar river, 
a tributary of theKaH-Sind. Population was, in 1881, 9,247; 
1891, 11,043 ; 1901, 9,953 ; males 5,053, females 4,900. The 
town was founded by Shah Jahan, who stayed here in 1640 
for some time during one of his visits to Malwa, and the 
present name is corrupted from Shah-jahanpur and Tieffen- 
thaler says it was founded by Shah Jahan. It contains 
a Government post and telegraph office, a State post office, 
an inspection bungalow, a dispensary and a school. 

Shamsabad, pargana Basoda, zila Bhilsa. — The head« 
quarters of the tappa of the same name, situated 24 miles 
south-west of Blnlsa in 23° 49' N. and 77° 32' E., at an 
elevation of 1,522 feet above sea level. Shamsabad is tra- 
ditionally said to have been populated by one Shams Khan 
Pathan in the 17th century. He built a palace and a mosque 


1 Malet’s Diary, 604. G. D., II, 153. 
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on tiie river Sanpan. Tlie latter bears an inscription in 
Persian character dated 1051 Hijri (1641 A. D.). In the 
middle of the 18th century another Shams Khan held the 
place, where he built a fort (now in ruins), and called it 
Shamsgarh. Shams Khan under the cover of friendship 
contrived to murder the Thakur of Tor, a village not far from 
Shamsgarh, populated by Bar-gujars, and seize his lands, 
He then built Shamsabad on the site of Tor, and fortified 
it. The only survivors of the Thakur’s fa mil y were his son’s 
wife and his grandson, a boy Bakhtawar Singh. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, then an agent at the court of 
the Rani of Mangalgarh, supported the cause of Bakhtawar 
Singh, and taking the boy with him marched at the head of a 
strong army against Shams Khan and encamped in Bil 
Khur, a village 3 miles west of Shamsabad. Hot words 
passed between Dost Muhammad and Shams Khan. At 
last they met at Bara-Talao. A battle resulted in a victory 
for Bakhtawar Singh ; Shams Khan was killed, and buried 
in the fort. The tomb now in ruins still records the victory. 
Dost Muhammad handed over the country and property to 
Bakhtawar Singh. 

A pohce outpost, a branch State post ojfiGLce and a school 
are located here. The cultivated area comprises 108 acres, 
the culturable 165 acres and the waste 801 acres. The 
population in 1901 amounted to 895 persons ; males 467, 
females 428. 

Sheopur, 'pargana and zila Sheopur. — Town situated in 
25° 40' N. and 76° 44' E., on the right bank of the Sip 
river, 959 feet above the sea level. Population (1901) 
6,712. It is the Siusupur of Muhammadan writers and 
Sooe-soopar of Tod. The town and fort are traditionally 
said to have been founded in 1537 by the Gaur Rajputs, 
and to take their name from a Saharia who was sacrificed 
to ensure the permanency of the settlement, and whose 
descendants still hold an hereditary grant of land in the 
neighbourhood. The first historical mention of Sheopur 
is made by Niamat-ulla, who records the despatch of an army 
by Sikandar Lodi in 1510 (916 A. H.) as far as the border 
of (Siusupur) Sheopur and Awantgarh^ in support of a Hindu 
chief, Rai Dungar, who had become a Musalman.^ When 
Akbar was advancing on Chitor in 1567, this fort, which 
belonged to Rai Surjan Singh of Ranthambhor* was sur- 
rendered to him without a blow.s Later on it (Siusupur af 
Blochman) was made the headquarters of a mahal in the 

1 Utgar of maps, 26®*7' N., 76° 68' E. 

2 E. M. H. V, 104. 

3 E. M. H„ V, 326. 
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sarhar Ranthambhor of the Ajmer subah, Tieffenthaler 
(1750) describes it as a town containing a fine palace. The 
Gaur chief Indra (Indon) Singh, who had built both fort and 
palace, was in those days a feudatory of Jaipur. The 
town he says was surrounded by a thick forest of mahud, ^ 
In 1808 the country fell to Daulat Rao Sindhia, who 
granted Sheopur and the adjoining tract to his general Jean 
Baptiste Filose^ who at once proceeded to occupy his jdglr 
and invested the fort. Though unable to take the latter 
by assault, he finally starved out the Gaurs, who vacated it 
on 13th October 1809. Tod was present at the capture of 
the town. The chief of those days, Radhika-das, was a 
religious devotee, who had earned the title of Sakhi Bao, 
or the dancing chief, from his habit of dancing before the 
image of Radha.^ The Raja was granted Baroda and certain 
lands in the vicinity of that town, for his maintenance. 
It was a mint town under Daulat Rao, the coins issued 
bearing a cannon and therefore being known as Top Shahid 

The fort from that time practically became Jean Bap- 
tiste’s home. In 1814 it was seized together with Baptiste’s 
family by Jai Singh Khichi of Raghugarh, whose territory 
Filose was then engaged in ravaging. After the treaty of 
Gwalior, in 1818, Filose fell into disfavour and was for a time 
imprisoned at Gwahor. On his release he retired to Sheo- 
pur, which was then his only remaining possession. Sheo- 
pur is famous for its coloured lacquer work on wood, bedstead 
legs being a speciality, while playing cards are another article 
of local manufacture. Besides the 'pargana office, a school, a 
hospital, a police station, and a State post office are situated 
in the town, 

Shujalpur, pargana Shujalpur, zila Shajapur.— Shu- 
jalpur (or Shujawalpur) is the headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name situated in 23° 24' N. and 76° 45' E., 
on the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. Population was 188l" 
7,136 ; 1891, 6,669 ; 1901, 5,731 ; males 2,822, females 
2,909. The town was originally founded by a Jain 
•merchant and called after him Rai Karanpur, one of the 
town wards still bearing this title. The great interest of the 
place, however, lies in its connection with Shujaat Khan, 
the right hand man of the Emperor Sher Shah, who raised 
the place from a small village to a flourishing town and renamed 
it Shujaatpor. Shujaat Khan was locally known as Shu- 
jawal Khan, and a further contraction has given the name 

1 Tieff., I, 322. 

2 Memo. Gwalioi: Res. Records June 1S24, November 1827. 

3 Tod RajastJian I, 108, II, 430. Broughton — L&tter^ 25 

^ J. B. A. LXVI, 265. 
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of the town. Shujaat Khan’s original name was Shaikh 
Ismail; he joined Sher Shah (then known as Farid Khan) 
early in his career. After Farid Khan assumed the title 
of Sher Shah, he bestowed that of Shujaat Khan on Ismail. 
On the conquest of Malwa in 1554 Shujaat Khan became 
governor. After the succession of Salim he returned to 
court life but quarrelled with his master and retired to 
Malwa. Ferishta says he died a natural death in. A. H. 962 
(A. D. 1554) and most historians have accepted his state- 
ment. Ahmad Yadgar, however, gives another account: 
he states that Shujaat Khan was sent with some othens 
against Surat Singh Eathor of Chaunsa. Shujaat Khan 
led the attack and fought with his accustomed valour, but 
was deserted by his allies, who were acting under Salim’s 
orders. His force was then overpowered and he was killed. 
The Emperor in his remorse elevated Shujaat’s eldest son 
Daulat Khan to all his father’s honours. Daulat Khan was 
soon after murdered by his brother Bayazid or Baz Bahadur, 
who assumed independence imtil defeated by Akbar in 1562.1 
Though Mandu and Ujiain were his official residences, as 
governor of Malwa, Shujaat always had a predilection for 
Shujalpur. In 1798 Amir Khan and Jaswant Eao Holkar 
met by arrangement at this town and formed the alliance 
which produced such momentous effects in the history of 
Malwa.2 

In Akbar’s day Shujalpur was the headquarters of a mahal 
in the sarJcdr of Sarangpur in the subah of Malwa. In 1808 
it fell to the Pindari leader Karim Khan as part of his jciglr. 
It was one of the places ol which the revenues were assigned 
to the British Government by Article 5 of the Treaty of 
1844, but was restored to Sindhia under the treaty of 1860. 
Near Shujalpur is the cenotaph of Ranoji Sindhia, the found- 
er of the Gwalior house, who died in 1745. Besides the 
'pargana offices, a police station, a school, a State post office, 
a dispensary and an inspection bungalow are situated here. 

Simaria, pargana Pichhor, zila Gwalior gird . — ^A Jdglr 
village situated in 25*^ 56' N. and 78° 20' E., 6 miles 
south of Pichhor, on the Gwalior-Jhansi road. The area 
of the cultivated land amounts to 11,736 acres, that of the 
culturable land to 200 acres and of the waste land to 401 
acres. The population in 1901 numbered 1,215 persons ; 
males 623, females 592, 

Singoli, pargana Singoli, zila Mandasor . — A large village 
and headquarters of the pargana in 24° 58' N. 75° 20' E. 


7 I* a. 


1 E, M. H. IV, 306. ff. 632. 

2 prinsep : Life of Amir Khan^ 96. 
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on tlie Bamni 48 miles north-west of Nimach. The village 
cOT)tains a small fort, the Jcamdsddr^s oflBLce, a State post 
office, a police thdna, a sdyar outpost, a detachment of 
State cavalry, a school and an inspection bungalow. A weekly 
market is held on Sunday. The total area of the village 
is 2,101 acres, of which the cultivated area occupies 393 
acres, the culturable 650 and the barren land 1,058 acres. 
The population in 1901 was 1,778; males 890, females 888. 

Sipri, 'pargana Sipri, zila Narwar. — ^Headquarters of the 
Narwar zila, situated 1,315 feet above sea level in 25"^ 26' N, 
and 77° 41' B., on a branch of the Gwalior Light Railway. 
It is called Scheupori by both Abul Fazl and TiejEfenthaler. 
Population was, in 1901, 5,592 ; males 2,855, females 2,737. 

In 1564 Akbar stopped here on his way from Mandu to 
hunt elephants, the whole of a large herd being captured.^ 
It was in these days the headquarters of a mahal in the 
Narwar sarka/r of the Malwa subak. In the 17th century the 
place was granted in jdglr to the Kachhwahas of Narwar.^ 
Amar Singh Kachhwaha in the time of Shah Jahan sided 
with the rebellious prince Khusru and thus lost Narwar and 
its lands. Later on, however, he was granted Sipri and 
Kolaras in jdglr. Sipri continued in the possession of the 
Kachhwahas until 1804, when it was seized by Sindhia, who 
made it over to Jadho Sahib Inglia. In 1781 it was taken 
by Major Camac. It appears to have at one time been a 
mint town.® It passed to the British under the Treaty of 
Poona (1817), but was restored to Sindhia in 1818 and has 
since formed part of his dominions. Sipri was occupied 
as a cantonment in 1835. On June 17th, 1857, the troops, 
consisting of part of the 2nd cavalry and the 3rd Regiment 
of Infantry, Gwalior Contingent, mutinied, and the Europeans 
were obliged to retire,^ The cantonment was abandoned in 
1906. The only noteworthy buildings are a palace built by 
Sindhia in 1901 and the old barracks. Sipri has increased 
in importance as a trade centre since the opening of the 
railway, and is a centre for the distribution of forest 
produce. It contains a State post office, a Government post 
and telegraph office, various courts, a police station, a 
school, a hospital, a customs'house, and a sardi, 

Soin, pargana and zila Sheopur. — An old village in 
25° 45' N. and 76° 44' E., 8 miles north of Sheopur. It 
is said to have been populated about 1,100 years ago. It 
contains many temples, and satl pillars, a small fort and 


1 K M. H. V., 291. 

2 0. A. s. R., R, 317. 

8 J. B. A. LXVI, 266. 

4 Moffus&ilite of Deer, 4^ 1857, 
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several mosques. The village area includes cultivated 
land 1,644 acres, culturable land 1,116 acres and barren 
land 539 acres. Population in 1901 amounted to 1,613 per- 
sons ; males 824, females 789. 

Sokand, pargana Gohad, zila Tonwarghar. — A large 
village lying in 26"^ 39' N. and 78"^ 31' E., 15 miles ? north- 
east of Gohad. It was fomided by Gujars. The river 
KunwM flows in the vicinity of the village. The cultivated 
area amounts to 2,273 acres, culturable to 101 acres and 
barren to 2,981 acres. The population in 1901 amounted 
to 2,251 persons ; males 1,235, females 1,016. 

Sondha (Sohnra), pargana Bhind, zila Bhind. — A. large 
village lying in 26® 35' N. and 78® 59' E., 22 mil es south of 
Bhind. The river Sankh flows to the south of the village. 
The village area contains 435 acres of cultivated, 73 of cultur- 
able, 1,677 of barren land. The population in 1901 amounted 
to 2,046 persons; males 1,167, females 879. 

Sondni {Songni)^ pargana and zila Mandasor. — This tiny 
village, situated in 24® 3' N. 75® 9' E., 3 miles east of 

Mandasor, is of importance only for its archseologioal 
remains. It is said to have been occupied till about 200 
years back by the Gaur Rajputs. Close to the village 
site lie two magnificent monohths of sandstone over 60 
feet dong which were originally crowned by lion capitals 
and supported by two fine carved human figures. Each pillar 
bears the same inscription* describing in somewhat bom- 
bastic terms the victory gained by Yashodharman, apparently 
a chief in this district, over the Huna adventurer Mihirakula. 

He to whose two feet respect was paid ivith complimentary 
presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, even hy that famous king Mihirakula whose head had 
never previously been brought low.^^ 

The inscription is undated but is engraved by the same 
sculptor, Govinda, who cut the well inscription at Khichi- 
pura and is assigned to A, D. 533.^ The railway has cut 
through the settlement which originally stood here. Popu* 
lation (1901) 10. 

Soni, pargana Mahgaon, zila Bhind. — A village situated 
in 26® 31' N. and 78® 36' E. It is a railway station 
on the Gwahor-Bhind line. A cattle market is held here 
in the months of Aghan and Sdwan, The area of the culti- 
vated land is 2,333 acres, culturable land 735 acres and 
of barren land 136 acres. The population in 1901 amounted 
to 1,342 persons ; males 666, females 676. 


% T. A. XV, 2^2, 252 1 C. I. I. HI, 142—168 § J. B. A. BVIII, 96. 
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Sonkach, 'pmgana Sonkacli, zila Sliajaptir. — A. large and 
important village, tlie headquarters of the 'pargana of the 
same name, situated in 22° o8^ hT. and 76° 24^ E., 24 miles 
east of Dewas town. Besides the pargana oj0B.ces, it con- 
tains a police thdna^ a customs outpost, Imperial and State 
post oflS.ces and a Hindi school. Three mosques stand in 
the village besides several “ temples. The stone cutters of 
this place are noted for their sMU. Out of a total area of 
1,951 acres, 926 are cultivated. Population was, in 1901, 
4,210 ; males 2,252, females 1,958. 

Soyet {Soyat^ Sohet), pargana Susner, zila Shajapur. — 
village situated on the Kanthali river, and the headquarters of 
the Soyet tappa. It lies in 24° 11^ N. and 76° 12' E., 18 miles 
north of Susner. It is an old village and was in* Mughal 
days the chief town of a mahal in the Kotri Pirawa sar-> 
hdr with a revenue of 693,585 dams (Rs. 1,734). A police 
outpost, and Imperial and State post offices are located 
here. The total area of the village is 2,021 acres and the 
cultivated 619 acres. The population in 1901 was 1,879 
persons ; males 989, females 890. 

Suhania {Sonia, Si^honia), pargana Gohad, zila Tonwar- 
ghar. — ^An old village of archaeological and historical 
importance, situated in 26° 34' N., 78° 20' E., 38 miles east 
of Lashkar and 16 miles north-west of Gohad on the left 
hank of the river Asan. The place is popularly believed to 
have been 12 has (24 miles) in circuit. Though this is an 
exaggeration there is no doubt that Suhania was once a large 
town covering about 3 square miles. The whole of this 
area is thickly strewn with remains of buildings, and old 
coins are found from time to rune, especially after the rains. 
The fotmdation of the town is traditionally assigned to an 
ancestor of Suraj Sen, the founder of Gwalior. The name 
is referred to Suraj Sen himself who, after bathing in the 
tank, attached to Ambika Devi’s temple, was cured of lep- 
rosy and then assumed the hirudaoi Sodhanapala or “ cher- 
ished by the purifying ” goddess. He then named the place 
Suddhanapura, whence Suddhania and Suhania. A ruined 
temple, which can be seen from Gwalior fort, stands here. 
It is called Kokhanpuramath after Suraj Sen’s ramU 
Koknavati. 

Prom what still remains the temple must have been 
originally one of the largest in northern India though infer- 
ior in ornamentation. It must actually have been built 
about the 8th century, but was whoUy destroyed by Sik- 
andar Lodi, 

C un n in gham found inscriptions here dated in V. S. 1013 
1034 and 1467 (956, 977, 1410 A, D.). To the west of the 
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village stands a pillar called as usual Bhim’s Idt^ and to the 
south several Digambara Jain images. 

The town is said to have been attacked and taken by 
Vijaya Chandra of Kanauj (1170 A. D.)^ 

The Mewatls held the place for a time and the small fort 
is ascribed to thera. Population was, in 1901, 992 ; males 
482, females 510. 

Sukhera, ^^pargana and zila Mandasor. — large 
village situated in 23"^ 41' N., 75® 1' E,, 26 miles south 
of Mandasor. There is an old garhi in the possession of 
Thakurs who are Doria Rajputs of Manawat clan. The 
cultivated area amounts to 2,500 acres, the culturable 
land to 200 acres and the barren land to 1,000. Population 
in 1901 was 2,202; males 1,074, females 1,128. 

Sumaoli, pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — A village 
situated 26® 22' N. and 77® 69' E., 6 miles north of 

Jora. The village was called after Sumer Singh, who re- 
settled it in 1188. The total area of the village is 1,907 
acres including 1,628 acres of cultivated and 279 of unculti- 
vated land. The population in 1901 numbered 1,707 persons ; 
males 904, females 803. 

Sundarsi, pargana Sonkach, zila Shajapur, — This vil- 
lage lies in 23® 16' N. and 76® 30' E., 15 miles west of 
SMjapur. It is said to have been populated by Raja Sud- 
arshan in about 1032 A. D. In Akbar’s day it was the 
headquarters of a mahal in the Sarangpur sarkar. It fell 
later on into the hands of SawM Jai Singh of Jaipur, from 
whom it passed into the possession of the Peshwas. After- 
wards the Sundarsi territory was divided among the three 
chiefs, Sindhia, Holkar and the Ponwar of Dhar in propor- 
tion to the expenses which each incurred in the maintenance 
of their armies, by which Holkar and Sindhia got 38*5 per 
cent, each and Dhar 23 per cent, of the revenues. 

The jurisdiction is tripartite and the naih kamdsdar of 
Gwalior State sits with two other ojBB.oials representing the 
Indore and Dhar Darbars as a joint court, fox the trial of 
cases. 

The population (1901) was 631 persons. It is reached by 
unmetalled roads from the Kali-Sind and Berchha stations 
on the Ujjain-Bhopal line. The village contains, besides the 
ndih kamdsddr^s of&ce, a pohce station, an Imperial 
post ojBGice and a customs outpost. Several old buildings 
and tombs are to be seen here. A Jain temple bears 
an inscription with a date V, S. 1221 (1164 A. D.) 

1 O.A. a K.,n, 339."^ 
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Susner, ^argana Susner, zila Sliajapur. — Tke head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name in 23*^ 57' N. 
and 76° 8' E., 36 miles north of Shajapur, on the Kanthal 
river. The Icamdsddr^s ofl3.ce, a police thdna and State 
post oflS.ce are situated in it. In Mughal days it was the 
headquarters of a maTial in the sarTcdr of Sarangpur. Two 
old buildings, a Jain temple, and a big house still stand here. 
The village area amounts to 3,773 acres, 2,216 being culti- 
vated, 306 culturable and 1,251 waste. Population was, in 
1901, 3,74:6; males 1,765, females 1,981. 

T 

Taj pur, pargana and zila Ujjain. — A. large village 
situated in 23° 13' N. and 75° 55' E., 9 miles east of 
Ujjain city on the Ujjain-Bhopal Railway. The village is 
an old one, but was long deseirbed. About 100 years ago it 
was repopulated and the present temple to Rama dug out of 
the debris which had almost entirely covered it. The railway 
station of Taj pur is about one mile from the village. A 
police outpost, a State branch post oflB.ce, an octroi post and 
a Hindi school are situated in the village. It is a local trade 
centre and is growing in importance since the opening of 
the railway. A weekly market is held on Thursday. A 
yearly fair called the Qahhi-jdtra is held on the 2nd of 
Chait Badl. A tomb to one Ghulam All Shah bearing a date 
V* S. 1870 (A. D. 1813) and a well with an inscription dated 
V.S. 1877 (1820) stand in this village. The area of the village 
amounts to 4,679 acres and 4,329 acres are cultivated. The 
population numbered, in 1901, 2,322 persons ; males 1,269, 
females 1,053. 

Tanda, pargana and zila Amjhea — ^A village on 
the Sardarpur-Kukshiroadin 22° 30'. N. and 74°. 55'E., 15 
miles west of Amjhera. It is an important local trade centre 
where several big merchants have establishments. A police 
outpost is located here. An old fort, built in Muhammadan 
style, stands here and was one of the Amjhera Raja’s strong- 
holds. The marks of cannon shot are still visible on the walls, 
the place having been attacked by a British force in 1857. An 
inspection bungalow is situated here. The road from here 
on to Bagh and Kukshi is as yet (1908) unmetalled, although 
many of the bridges are made. It is in its present condition 
very rough and unpleasant to travel over. The village area 
amounts to 593 acres induing 201 of cultivated land. 
A good deal of poppy is grown. Population in 1901 was 
767 ; males 393, females 376. 

Tarapur, pargana Jawad, ziki Mandasor — ^A village lying 
in 24° 38' N, and 74*^ 56'* E., 2 miles north of Jawad. The 
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village is occupied by CliliTpas and is famous for ats dyed 
clotbs, tbe waters of tbe Gambbir, on wbicb it stands, being 
suited to tbis industry. Tke total area of tbe village is 72 
acres, the cultivated land occupying 7 acres. Population 
was, in 1901, 1,102; .males 560, females 542. 

Teonda, ^argana Basoda, zila Bhilsa. — A village 
situated in 23° 49' N. and 78° 15' E., 16 miles west 
of Basoda town, at an elevation of 1,866 feet above sea 
level. The population in 1901 amounted to 611 persons ; 347 
males and 264 females. It is said to have been oiiginally 
populated by Gaur Rajputs. The village is an old one and 
most picturesque. A lofty sandstone hill rises on the 
west of the village overlooking a tank. All round are the 
remains of ancient buildings, palaces, houses, and tombs 
dating from Muhammadan days but built of the remains of 
Hindu buildings of much earlier date. It is possible that 
the spot would repay careful investigation as the build- 
ings are ruined and the Hindu remains are, therefore, ac- 
cessible. The village contains a branch State post office 
and a police outpost. Basoda, the nearest railway station, 
is 16 miles distant over an execrable road. 

Terahi, pargana and zila Isagarh. — ^A village situated 5 
miles south-east of Narodin 26° 3' N. and 78° 1' E. Population 
(1901) 1,050 ; males 542, females 508. It is archaeologically 
interesting. Two temples of considerable age stand here, one 
possessing a richly carved tomn. Some records are cut on 
two prostrate pillars. One records that a fight took place 
on the Madhuveni, now the Mahuar river, between Mahasam- 
antadhipati Undabhatta and Gunaraja, in which the illus- 
trious Chandiyana was killed on Samchara Bhadra'pada Badl 
4th 960 or July 16th, 903 A.D. This record is interesting as 
Undabhatta is referred to in the Siyadoni record of 964. 
He was a feudatory of the Kanauj ruler. The second record 
notes the death of a warrior in the same fight. ^ 

Tiktoli Dumdar, pargana Jora, zila Tonwarghar. — A 
village lying in 26° 16' N. and 77° 48' E., 10 miles south of 
Jora on the bid Agra-Bombay road. In the south of this 
village stands a pillar bearing an inscription in Hindi. The 
cultivated area amounts to 1,975 and culturable to 396 
and waste land to 19,797. Population was, in 1901, 940; 
males 512, females 428, 

Tongra, pargana Sipri, zila Narwar. — ^A village situated 
in 25° 22' N. and 77° 35' E,, 7 miles west of Sipri. A 
large tank lies in the village, on the northern bank of which 
a tomb stands. Various tales are told about it. The most 

1 O. A S. XXI, 17. L A XVH, 201. E. I, L, 102. 
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common story states that a robber leader, AJi Khan, was 
killed here. A fair is annually held here on the Ghait Sudl 
15th, which lasts for 3 days. The village area comprises 
cultivated land 2,188, uncultivated 1,216. The population 
in 1901 was 1,552 ; males 807, females 745. 

Tonk-khurd, 'pargana Sonkach, siiZaShajapur. — A village 
situated in 23^^ 6' N. and 76"^ 16' E., formerly the head- 
quarters of a pargana of the same name. It is 22 miles south 
of Shajapur, A police thdna^ a customs outpost, a state post 
ofiSice, and a Hindi school stand in the village. A religious fair 
of some importance is held at the temple of Sri Sakat-mata 
on Bhadon Badl 15th. The Thakur of the village then rides 
in procession to a certain spot where he catches a buffalo 
and marks its forehead with sindur. It is then brought in 
and decapitated at the goddess’ temple. Another fair 
cahed Grul-Mahadev-ka-mela is held on Ghait Badl 3rd. The 
total area amounts to 3,420 acres, of which 1,370 are culti- 
vated. Population was, in 1901, 1,570; males 779, females 
791. 

U 

Udayagiri, pargana and zila Bhilsa. — ^An ancient site 
in the Bhilsa zila, situated between the Betwa and the 
Besh rivers in 23° 32' N. and 77° 60' E., four miles from 
Bhilsa, on the Indian Midland Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The place is important on account of 
the interastirig rock-cut temples which have been excavated 
in an isolated sandstone hill, and the numerous Buddhist 
remains in its neighbourhood. The hill lies from north- 
west to south-east and is about three-quarters of a mile 
long, rising to a height of 350 feet above the plain and bears 
traces of buildings in several places. Some of the numer- 
ous caves contain records, dated and undated, of consider- 
able historical importance. The finest caves in the series 
are those numbered 3, 4, 9, and 10 in the Survey Report 
quoted below. The third, which measures about 14 feet 
by 12, has a finely ornamented doorway, and formerly 
possessed a structural portico. In a small adjoining room 
behind the same portico is a representation of the AsJitamd- 
tri or eight female energies. . Cave No. 4 is remarkable for 
a colossal representation of the Varaha Avatar, the third 
incarnation of Vishnu, in which he is, as usual, represented 
raising the earth out of the engulphing waters. The de- 
scent of the Ganges and the Jumna are also depicted here 

The best cave is perhaps the ninth, measuring 22 feet by 19, 
with a roof supported by four massive pillars with richly 
carved capitals. The remains of a fine portico stand before 
it. The only Jain cave on the hill, No. 10, is dedicated 
to the twenty- third tirthankar^ Parasnath. The main ex- 
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oavation, wMoli is 50 by 16 feet, is divided into five com- 
partroents, tbe sontbernmost room being again sub-divided 
into three. * Professor Luders, it may be noted, has lately 
drawn attention to the use of caves as places of amusement, 
theatres and the like, with reference to caves at Ramgarh 
and the Udayagiri in Orissa.’^ 

Numerous Buddhist relics have been found both on 
the hill and in the country round it, including a large mono- 
lithic pillar, a lion capital, a huge stone trough 22 feet long 
and other smaller remains. 

The records found are interesting as they give the date 
of the conquest of Malwa and Gujarat by Chandragupta 
IT of Magadha. One record is dated in 425-6, and another in 
1037. Population (1901) 118. 

Udayapura, pargana Basoda, ziki Bhilsa. — A small 
village lying in 23° 54' N. and 78° 6' E. , four miles by road 
from Bareth station on the Indian Midland Section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population was in 1901 
928 ; males 470, females 458. Numerous traces of its 
importance in Hindu times are scattered round, but those now 
most prominent are chiefly Muhammadan and date probably 
from the time when it was the headquarters of a mahal in 
the Chanderi sarlcdr of the Malwa suhah. A fine market 
place and a fort stand in the village. The old market square 
has colonnaded sides formed of Hindu pillars, and the fort 
wall is pierced by several gates, some in Hindu and some 
in Muhammadan style. Half a mile south is a rocky hill, 
bearing the remains of an old wall built of great uncemented 
stone blocks, which must once have enclosed a place of great 
strength. Of the three old temples still standing in the city the 
great fane of Udayeshvara is the only one of special interest. 
Built of a fine red stone and standing on a lofty platform, 
crowned by a graceful spire, its proportions are nevertheless 
so admirable that it has no appearance of clumsiness. It 
is profusely adorned with sculpture, while the pillars which 
support the roof, though massive, are of great beauty. The 
seven smaller temples, which once surrounded the central 
shrine are now in ruins, one having been removed to make 
way for a mosque. 

This place is traditionally supposed to have been founded 
by Udayaditya (1059-81), the Paramara ruler of Malwa, to 
whom the great temple is also assigned. A long inscrip- 
tion, of which half is lost, gives a list of the princes of this 


1 E. I. Vin, 200. 

2 c. A* S. R., X, 4€; C. II, IH 21. 1 ., A* XIH, 165 , XIV, 61. 
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dynasty up to Udayaditya, wMle numerous short records 
refer to other princes of this line. 

The mosque was built in the time of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak II, as an inscription of 1336 shews. Numerous records 
have been found in this temple. One states that Udaya- 
ditya was ruling in 1080. Two are especially interesting as 
shewing that this district of Malwa was held by the Chalukya 
kings of Anhilvara Patan from 1163 to 1175. Other records 
refer to Devapala of Dhar (1217-1240).^ 

Udgama, pargana Karera, zila Narwar. — A village lying 
in 25° 33' N. and 78° 23' E., 14 miles east of Karera. The 
population in 1901 amounted to 2,297 persons ; males 1,214, 
females 1,083. 

Ujjain Town, pargana SLiid zila Ujjain. — Headquarters of 
the Malwa Prdnt and also of Ujjain zila and pargana 
situated on the Sipra river in the centre of Malwa of which 
it is the traditional capital, in 23° 11' N. and 75° 50' E., 
on the Ujjain-Bhopal, Rajputana-Malwa and Ujjain- 
Nagda Eatlam-Godhra Eailways. Ujjain the city of 
light ”) was in early days known as Avanti, and the surround- 
ing country as Avanti-desh, In the topographical list of the 
Brihatsamh'ita, written in the 6th century, the names Avanti 
and Ujjayni are both given.^ The name Avanti was certainly 
used as late as the second century as it occurs in the inscrip- 
tion of the Kshatrapa Eudradaman of A. D. 150,^ and 
is stiU employed by Brahmans in devotional exercises. 
Local Brahmans state that it has many names of which 
the following are the most important : * Amravati, Avanti, 
Kanaksharanga, Kumudvati, Kush-sthali, Nawateri-na- 
gar, Padmavati, Pratikalpa, Shivapuri and Vishala. The 
sixth name is derived from the supposed dimensions of the 
town being 9 by 13 Jcos. 

Old Ujjain. The old city of Ujjain appears to have been destroyed 
by earthquake or an unusual flood on the Sipra. On its 
site, which hes two miles north of the present town, traces 
of old foundations are still visible, and numerous antiques, 
jewels, beads, seals, ornaments, and coins are found there 
after the rains. Scientific excavation would certainly yield 
interesting results. 

Among Jains this town is always connected with the 
split between the Digambaras and Svetambaras which is 



1 E. 1. 1, 222, 1. A. XVIII, 341, J. A. B. IX, 549, XVII— 1—68, J. A. 
O. S. VII, 24. 

2 I.A. XXII, 169. 

8 LA vin. $6. 
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dated from the emigration of Bhadra Bahu from Ujjain 
on the occasion of a great famine, which it was predicted 
would last 12 years. This emigration took place about 
B. C. 53 or 150 years after the time of Asoka.^ Bhadra 
Bahu was Jain pontiff of Bhadalpur or Bhilsa which is still 
invoked by this early name in Jain religious observances. 

The modern town is of rectangular shape, and covers Modem 
an area of about two square miles. It was formerly sur- Town, 
rounded by a wall ascribed to the MMwa Sultans in the 
15th century.^ 

Within the circuit of the old walls are several small hills# 

These are, it is said, artificial, having been erected by the 
Malwa Sultans in connection with the town defences. Of 
these the Gogeshwar hill affords a fine view of the place.^ 

The town is divided into many quarters, each being called 
after the class which inhabits it or its founder. The most 
important are Jai-Singh'pura founded by Maharaja Sawai 
Jai Singh of Jaipur when governor of Malwa (1733-43), the 
Bohora-hdJchal, and Kot. 

J aisinghpura lies to the west of the town. Though 
now in a partially ruined state it still contains the observa- 
tory set up by the science loving prince. ^ The instruments 
now standing (1908) consist of a Mura Quadrant, fixed in 
the plane of the meridian. The east wall, which is smoothly 
plastered, bears the quadrant, the west side carrjdng a 
staircase leading to the summit where two iron spikes once 
stood, marking the centres of the intersecting arcs. These 
arcs, of 90 degrees each, were utilised for observing the 
altitude of bodies on the north and south respectively. The 
arc with its centre in the south has been prolonged to allow 
of the determination of the sun’s altitude at all times. Jai 
Singh with this arc determined the latitude of Ujjain as 
23° 10'. A Nari-wila-y antra or equinoctial dial, consist- 
ing of a small cylinder, stands beside the Quadrant. Its axis 
is horizontal, lying north and south. The ends are cut 
off obliquely so as to be parallel to the equator. A circle, 
now almost effaced, is described on each end, and was 
divided into degrees. A pin in the centre of each face, per- 
pendicular to the circle, was thus parallel to the earth’s axis. 

The shadow of these pins passing over the circle gave the 
hours of the sun’s path in the northern and southern 


1 E. I, III, 153, 184, T. A. XI, 247, 252, XX, 349 ; XXI, 156 J. B. R. 
A* S. XVIII, 219. 

2 Malcolm attributes it to Girdbar BahMur, but he appears to have 
repaired a portion only. {Central India I, 66.) 

8 It is very like an overgrown stupa^ in appearance. 
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liemisplLeres respectively. The remaining instruments consist 
of a stone gnomon and two arcs of 90° each, parallel to the 
equator. This arc was used to determine the declination 
of the sun and the stars. ^ 

The Bohora-hakhal is inhabited by a community of Bohoras 
who are Shia Musalmans and among them number many 
of the principal merchants of the town. The ward known 
as the Kot or fort lies to the north of the town. In early 
days this lay beyond the limits of the ancient city in the 
MaTidlcdl-han or forest of Mdhd-Jcdl which covered the neigh- 
bourhood, The temple of Mdhdhdl stands in this ward, 
on the site of the famous temple destroyed by Altamsh 
in 1235. The present temple was built in 1745 by Bam- 
chandra, Diwan of the Peshw'a, a Parbhu E ayasth by caste. 

AH places within the Mohd-hdl-han are supposed to share 
in the sanctity of Ujjain and in 1897, when cholera interrupt- 
ed the devotions of the pilgrims to the Sinhast fair, many 
Sadhus completed their prayers at Mehidpur. The temple 
is in charge of TaHanga Brahmans. This arrangement ori- 
ginated about 1750 when a Tailanga Brahman, Ram Bhatji, of 
great reputation, took up his residence in the shrine. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia later on granted him and' his heirs the cus- 
todianship of the temple, which has remained in the hands 
of this class. 

Of the many buildings scattered through the town, the 
chhatrl of Ranoji Sindhia,^ the old palace of Daulat Rao, 
the garden of Rana Khan who saved Mahadji at Panipat,^ 
the tomb of Maulana MugMs-ud-din, and the numerous 
ghosts may be mentioned (see also Bhairongarh and Kaliadeh). 

The appearance of the town at diflterent times has been 
described by TiefEenthaler, Malet, and a writer in the 
Asiatic Annual Register. Tieffenthaler (1750) points out the 
dilapidated and uncared-for state of public edifices, especially 
of the sarais, since the advent of the Marathas. The town 
was, however, made picturesque by its many trees ; “ this 
city,” he says, appears to those who see it from a distance 
like a forest, for before almost every house a tree has been 
planted ^ to give the shade so necessary against the fierce 
heat which burns up this region {gui hrule cette contree 

Malet (1785) remarks that "'it is as extensive as Surat 

but retains mai^ks of much greater extent . . .* The 

town is very irregular, particularly towards the river , . . . 
body of the town there are also many good 

1 As. Res. V 194, Tieffentlialer. I., 137* J.R.A.S. 1893-737 Note. 

a A commemarative chatri only aa hia actual cenotaph is at Shujalpur. 

3 Central India, I, 97- 

4 Tieffenthaler, I, 364. 
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buildings and the great street is very straight and broad, 
and regularly built and well paved with stone, the bazar 
is well provided with grain, piece-goods, greens, and fruits, 
amongst which are apples, melons, grapes, pomegranates 
and oranges.”^ The writer in the Register oi 

1804 also remarks on the prevalence of trees and adds that the 
shops of the main street were filled with all the richest and 
most costly products of India, Persia, China and even Europe, 
while the cheapness of fruit and vegetables was remarkable. 
Contrasting with this he concludes Notwithstanding which 
(the cheapness and abundance) we saw several persons dead 
and dying (of hunger and want) in the street. This was 
explained by telling us they were strangers and the fear every 
inhabitant had to shew the appearance of superfluity occa- 
sioned this lamentable want of humanity in the midst of 
opulence.”^ 

Six years later DaulatEao removed his capital to Lashkar, 
and these signs of opulence vanished. The town still 
suffers from a general air of decline though its position has 
improved since the opening of railways, while the comple- 
tion of the Nagda-Muttra branch of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway will add to its commercial import- 
ance. It is still one of the chief centres of the Malwa opium 
trade and a Government depot at which duty is paid on ex- 
ported opium has been established here. 

A large market is held every Wednesday for commercial 
purposes. Three times a year a religious fair takes place 
at the SMvaratrl in the month of Mdgh (February); and 
on the full moons of Baisdkh (May) and KdrtiJc (November). 

Besides these yearly meetings, a great religious gathering 
called the Sinhast fair is held once in twelve years. 

The early history of the town is lost in the mists of an- History, 
tiquity, orthodox Hindus believing it to have been coeval 
with the existence of the world. It is one of the seven sacred 
cities of India, and according to the Tantras the pUhastJidna 
at wliich the elbows of Sati fell on her dismemberment by 
Shiva, besides being the birthplace of the mythical Vikram- 
aditya, the grandson of Indra. 

It was also the first meridian of Hindu geographers. 

The Surya-siddhanta describes this meridian as passing 
through the haunt of the rakshdsas, i.e., Lanka (Ceylon), 

Avanti (Ujjain), Rohitaka, probably Rohtak in the Punjab, 
as the Mahabharata indicates that the meridian traversed 


1 Malet’s Diary f 498. 

^ Asiatic Annual Begiiffer, 1804, II, 95, 
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the famous battlefield, and the mountain which is the seat of 
the gods (Meru).^ A curious error arose in the translitera- 
tion of this name hy the Arabic geographers. By the 
omission of the diacritical points the name Azin (Ozene) became 
Arin. The early Christian geographers borrowed it and 
entered it on their maps as an imaginary point marking 
the intersection of the equator and first meridian. The real 
origin of the term was pointed out by Renaud.^ Ujjain 
appears to have soon become a place of importance under 
the Aryan tribes who settled in Malwa. In Buddhist lit- 
erature the kingdom of, Avanti is described as one of the 
four great powers of India, while a romantic legend is related 
of the elopement and marriage of Vasuladatta, daughter 
of Eling Pajjota of Ujeni with King Udena of the neigh- 
bouring realm of Kausambi, which, though not strictly his- 
torical, points to relationships between these States. At 
Ujjain there was at one time a Buddhist monastery known as 
the Southern Mount, and it was also the birthplace of Kacchana, 
one of Sankhyamuni’s greatest disciples. Ujjain was the 
central mart for all produce entering from the western coast, 
and at t#e same time the principal stage on the great route 
from the Deccan to Sravast^^ then the capital of the great 
kingdom of Kosala. The stages lying in Central India are 
given as Mahissati (Maheshwar) on the Narbada, Ujeni, 
Gonaddha (Dauraha in Bhopal) and Vidisha (Bhilsa).^ 

The first historical notice we have of the town dates 
from the rise of the Mauryas, in the 3rd century B. C. 

In the great empire of the Mauryas, Ujjain took its pro- 
per position as the natural capital of the western half of 
the empire and the headquarters of the Mauryan Viceroy 
in charge of those provinces. Asoka was appointed viceroy 
here by his father and was still at Ujjain when he heard of 
his death. Under the Mauryas Ujjain was in all probabihty 
managed similarly to Pataliputra, by a Municipal commis- 
sion. These commissions were divided into separate boards 
dealing with industry, foreign immigrants, manufacture, 
trade, etc., while religious observances were controlled by the 
dhammamdtras or supervisors of the sacred law.® 

Nothing is again heard of Ujjain till the second century 
A. D., when it became the capital of the western Kshatrapa 
dominions under Chashtana. It was at this tiiae known 
to the classical writers, as Ptolemy (A. D. 150) jnentions 

1 Ward’s Bindoos/ll 22, 28, 30 J. A. O. S-, VI, 141- 

2 Hobson Job.onB^ V. ‘‘ Oojyne.” 

3 Identified ■with Saliet Maliet in the Gonda District of the United 
Provinces. 

^ Rhys Davids — Buddhist India, 4, 40, 103. 

^ Vincent Smith’s History^ 112, 136, 146, E. I, II, 269, 436, 467. 
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Chastana, calling Mm Tiastenos of Ozene, while in the Peri- 
'plus of the Erythrean sea, written a century later, Ozene 
is noted as a trading centre whence ony^x stones, porcelain, 
jSne muslins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small quan- 
tities of ordinary cottons ’’ as well as spikenard, kostus 
and bdellium, were exported through the port of Barugaza 
or Broach in Surat.^ "For close on three centuries it remained 
in the hands of the Kshatrapas, till about 400, when it pass- 
ed to Chandra Gupta II of Magadha.^ The Gupta occu- 
pation is of special interest as there are some grounds for 
believing that his expulsion of the unorthodox foreign Ksha- 
trapas and the contemporary revival of Brahmanism gave a 
rise to the well-known tradition of Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 
the King Arthur of India, at whose court the nine gems,'*’ 
the brightest geniuses of India, are supposed to have flour- 
ished. 

In the seventh century Ujjain was included in the em- 
pire of Harshavardhana (606-648) of Kanauj. After Ms 
death in 648, a period of revolution and unrest obtained 
till the rise of the Rajput clans in the ninth century when 
Ujjain fell to the Paramaras. From che ninth to the twelfth 
century the Paramara became so identified with Ujjain 
that subsequent tradition has converted Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain into a Paramara. ^ 

During this period Ujjain suffered the usual fate of cities 
in those days and was continually sacked by the neighbour- 
ing cMefs, the Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Kalachuris of 
Chedi, the Chandels of Bundelkhand, the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed, and other Rajput clans. 

’On the decline of the Paramara power at the end of the 
11th century the place appears to have fallen temporarily 
to the Tonwaras and Ghauhans. 

The first Muhammadan writer to mention Ujjain is 
Al-Biruni (A. D. 340-430), who alludes to it as a stage on 
the route between Dhar and BMlsa, and refers to the Maha- 
kal idol.^ In 724 Junaid, governor of Sind, sent an ex- 
pedition against the town,® while in 1196-7 Kutb-ud-din 
ravaged Malwa up to its walls.® 

In 1235 Altamsh, who had just taken Bhflsa, marched 
on Ujjain and sacked it, destroying all the temples, and 
among them the famous shrine of Maha-kal, renowned 

1 McCrindle ; Ptolemy 154 ; Periplus 122. 

2 Vincent Smith’s History 189-255, 

3 He is also called Tonwara by some authorities. 

4 E. M. H. I, 59. 

6 E. M.H. 11,126. 

3 R. T. 515. 
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wterever the Hindu religion existed, taking away the Un- 
gam to Delhi.^ From this timeonUjjain remained a Muham- 
madan possession until the 18th century. During the 
reign of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah (1290-6) the capture of 
a town called “ Jhain’’^ is mentioned. It is difficult to de- 
termine whether this is certainly Ujjain or not but the de- 
scription undoubtedly points to it, as temples of great beauty 
and wealth are named and the historian adds that the de- 
struction of this place “made a hell of paradise,” In 1304 
it was taken by Ain-ul-mulk.^ 

From 1401 to 1531 it was included in the territories 
of the Malwa Sultans, but not being the capital was of no 
special importance. In 1531 this dynasty was destroyed 
by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat.^ Bahadur Shah on acquiring 
Malwa bestowed Ujjain, with Sarangpur and Raisen, on 
the Rajput Silhadi. Soon after, however, he was dispossessed 
of them for contumacy.^ During the confusion consequent 
on Humayun’s defeat of Bahadur Shah, Mallu Khan, a 
Gujarat noble, seized Ujjain (1432) from Humayun’s offi- 
cers and although temporarily evicted, he managed on 
Humayun’s departure to repossess himself of the town 
and proclaimed himself Sultan of Malwa with the title of 
Kadir Shah (1536).® 

In 1542 Sher Shah conquered Malwa and seized Ujjain,^ 
Mallu Khan surrendering. Ujjain from 1542 to 1554 re- 
mained in the hands of the Suri Sultans, Shujaat Kha-n 
being governor during most of this period.® On his 
death his son Baz Bahadur assumed independence but 
was finally defeated by Akbar in 1562 and Ujjain then became 
the headquarters of the sarJcdr of the same name in the 
Malwa subdh and also the seat of the suhahda/r in charge of 
the tract. 

In 1564 Akbar spent part of the rains here,^ while 
four years later it was besieged by the rebellious Mirzas.^® 

In 1585 the traveller Robert Fitch visited the town and 
remarks on the extensive local trade in raw cotton goods and 
the “ great store of drugs,” alluding to the opium traffic. 

1 R. T. 621. ~ ' 

2 moohmann suggested that Jhain. was ^ n.©w city close to Banthambhor, 
but that would not account for its grandeur ; see B. F. I, 311, E M. H. III. 
75, 14=0, 175, 193, 203, 317, 54=9, 541, 622, n. IV, 49 and A. B 1870, 26. 

3 B. F. I, 361. 

4 B. a 352, B. F. IV, 115, 264. 

5 B, G. 355. B. F. IV, 117. 

6 E. M. H. IV, 379, VI, 15. 

7 E. H. H. IV, 385, 393. 

S E. M. H. IV, 395. 

9 E. M. H. 291. 

10 E. M. H. V, 370, VI, 124. 

11 ’Hakluyt’s yoyage,s, II, 385. 
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The traveller Mandelslo (1638) curiously enough does 
not call Ujjain the capital of Malwa. He says “The province 
of Malwa or Malway is very fertile, its chief town is called 
Rantipur, and not, as an English gentleman, Thomas Eoe, 
states, Ugen,’'^ while an old map published in London in 
about 1710 also gives Rantipur, which is put north of Ujjain 
in the position now occupied by Mehidpur, but is certainly 
meant for Ranthambhor in Rajputana. 

In 1658 took place what is known as the battle of 
Ujjain, in which Aurangzeb and Murad defeated Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, who was fighting on behalf of Prince 
Dara. The actual scene of the battle is Dharmatpur, re- 
named Fatehabad by Aurangzeb after the victory and now 
station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The cenotaph 
of Raja Ratan Singh of Ratlam, who fell in the fight, 
stiU stands on the field of battle.^ 

In 1733 during the reign of Muhammad Shah Maharaja 
Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur was made governor of Malwa. 

In 1743 Baji Rao PesWa became governor, and Ujjain 
finally passed to Sindhia about 1750. Until 1810, when 
Daulat Rao Sindhia founded Ms new capital of Lashkar, 

Ujjain was the cMef town of his dominions ; it was sacked 
by Jaswant Rao Holkar and taken a second time in 1801. 

In 1802 the town was attacked by a severe epidemic, of either 
cholera or plague. In 1903-04, 1904-05 and 1905-06 plague Miimcipaiity. 
appeared in virulent form.. The town is managed by a munici- 
pality established in 1898. The municipal income amounts to 
Rs. 18,000 per annum, derived mainly from octroi. 

A water-supply scheme has been introduced lately (1906) 
from the Sipra river. Galleries have been constructed at 
a level of 15 feet below the river bed, through wMch the 
water filters. The water is led into reservoirs, whence it 
is pumped into Mgh level tanks and distributed by stand 
pipes through the town. The possible supply is 520,000 
gallons per diem, wMch allows 10 gallons a head for a po- 
pulation of 40,000, besides 50,000 gallons for the palace, 

50,000 for the Railway and 20,000 for the military lines. The 
scheme cost over 4 lakhs. 

Ujjain is the headquartersof the sar^subah of the Malwa 
Pmnt^ and contains two State hospitals, a dispensary be- 
longing to the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, who have a 
station in the town, the Madhava College, teaching up to 
university entrance standard, and seven schools for boys 


1 Voyages (Ed. 1727), 50. 

2 Majasthan — 46, K. M, H, VII, 219. 

7®. I a 
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and one for girls. Numerous private institutions for teacli- 
ing Sanskrit and the vernaculars are situated in the town. 

Umri, pargana and zila Bhind. — A village, the former 
headquarters of the pargana of the same name, lying in 26° 30' 
N. and 79° 0' E., 7 miles east of Bhind and 53 miles north- 
east of Gwahor. It contains a school, a branch post office, 
a say nr outpost and a pohce thdna. The population (1901) 
2,219 persons ; males 1,217 and females 1,002. 

Unchod, pargana Sonkach, zila Shajapur. — A large vil- 
lage in 22° 44' N. and 76° 28' E., 28 miles south-east of 
Sonkach. In Akbar’s day it was the headquarters of a mafial 
in the Hindia sarkdr of the Malwa subaJi. Elephants 
abounded here in the 16th century. 

It is an important local trade centre, and a weekly mar- 
ket is held on Mondays. A pohce station is located here. 
The village shows some signs of its former importance as 
it is surrounded by a stone wall and one of the gateways 
is stiU standing, which has been constructed from the remains 
of a Jain temple. One mosque bears the date 1093 A. H. 
or 1681 A. D., and another the date 1029 A. H. or 1619 A. D. 
A tomb popularly called that of Chitu Nawab faces this 
mosque and bears an inscription. 

Dar, ahad adl gustar sahib sarir Ahbar 
tdmir sdJcht^ MaTchara Muhammad hamdl bartar 
Farhhunda mdh Rajah tdrikh bist-o~haftam 
Awazdad Hdtif guftd hi sdl sarwar {i,e., 1088 [A. H. ) 

Another tomb belonging to a Bohora also stands here, 
at which a fair is held on the full moon of Chait^ when over 
3,000 men of this sect gather together. The tomb is of mar- 
ble and the custodian holds If acres of land in mudjl for its 
upkeep. The present custodian, Hasanbhoy Taibbhoy, is 
a descendant of the deceased man. 

The village area of 7,778 acres contains 85 acres of culti- 
vated land, 627 culturable and 6,301 of jimgle. Population 
in 1901 was 1,640 ; males 858, females 782. 

Unddsa, pargana and zila Ujjain. — This village, origin- 
ally known as Jahanabad, is situated in 23° 13' N. and 
75° 53' E., 4 miles east of Ujjain. A large tank known as 
the Batangir Sagar, which covers an area of 149 acres, is 
situated close to the village. Its construction is attributed 
to the Malwa Sultan, and the dam had certainly been con- 
structed from the remains of a Jain temple. It is used for 
irrigation, watering 25 acres. The tank is covered with 
wild fowl in the cold weather and affords excellent shooting. 
The Pangla stream, which feeds the tank, has a certain 
sanctity and every Adhikma^a year (leap year) the 
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inhabitants of Ujjain and the snrrotiiiding village visit the 
tank and bathe in its waters. The area of the village is 3,947 
acres, of which 109 acres are cultivated. The population 
in 1901 amounted to 279 persons; 169 males and 120 females. 

Unhel, 'pargana Khachraud, zila Ujjain. — A large village 
and headquarters of the naih-hamasdar of Khachraud par-' 
gana, situated in 23"^ 20' N. and 75"^ 36' E., five miles from 
Unhel station on the Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda-Ujjain Railway. 
The village is an old one andin Akbar’s day formed the head- 
quarters of a maJial in the Ujjain sarkdr. Locally it is 
always known as Toran. Besides the ndib-kamdsddr^s office, 
a police station, a customs outpost, a Hindi school and a branch 
State post office are situated in the village. A large tank 
surrounded on three sides by hills and held up on the fourth 
by a stone dam lies near the village. The tomb of one MusMr 
Sadha Darwesh, a Muhammadan Plr of some local repute, 
stands here. Tradition affirms that he constructed the 
village mosque and the tomb, at the same time using the 
latter as his dwelling house. On feeling the approach of 
death he requested his followers to seal the doors, and 
retired finally from the world. A religious fair is held in 
honour of the Darwesh on the 12th Rabi-ul-awal each year. 
The remains of several other old tombs and temples lie round 
the village. A stone ghdt constructed by a former Jcamdsddr 
in 1886 leads down to the water of a neighbouring ndla. The 
area of the village is 6,168 acres, of which 1,906 are cultivated. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,851 persons; 
males 1,483, females 1,368. An inspection bungalow stands 
near the village, which is 6 miles from the station. 
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APPENDIX A., No. 1. 

TRANSLATION of a copy of tte TREATY entered into 
by MOBARUS-UL-MOULK, lETIKER-UL-DOWLA, 
COLONEL MUIR BAHADOOR, MOHABUT JUNG, 
on the part of tbe ENGLISH EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY; and the MAHARAJAH SAHEB SOUBADAR, 
MADHO RAO SINDIA, BAHADOOR, on his part, 1781. 

The Nawab, Amand-nl-Dowla, Telle-dut Jung Hast- 
ings, Bahadoor, Governor-General of Bengal, etc., having 
obtained full authority from the Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, etc., grants full powers to Colonel Muir, abovenamed, 
to negociate a peace between Maharajah Saheb Soubadar, 
Madho Rao Sindia Bahadoor, and the English Company, 
in such manner, that whatever shall be agreed to by the 
Colonel, on the part of the Company, the Governor-General 
and Council shall also agree to and confirm : Colonel Muir 
and the Maharajah Saheb are both desirous of a peace and 
have determined upon and agreed to a peace on the follow- 
ing conditions, viz ,: — 

First , — ^That having mutually resolved upon a peace 
and firm alliance they shall respectively observe 
their agreements for ever. 

Secondly , — ^That within the term of eight days from 
the time of the confirmation of the Treaty they 
shall, at one time, march ofi their respective 
armies. Colonel Muir, with his, shall return 
towards the country of Nawab Vizier-ul-Mul- 
malick, and the Maharajah, with his army, shall 
return to his own country. 

Thirdly, — ^That, should it be deemed advisable, the Ma- 
harajah shall endeavour to effect a peace be- 
tween the English and Hyder Ally Cawn ; also 
a peace between the English and the Peishwa. 
Should this peace be effected, it is well : other- 
wise the English have the choice to do as they 
shall judge proper, and the Maharajah shall not 
assist or oppose either party. 

Fourthly , — ^That whatever country of the Maharajah’s 
shall have been taken possession of by the Com- 
pany, on this side the Jumna, Colonel Muir shall 
restore ; and the Maharajah shall agree not to 
molest or disturb the coimtry of Loj^dar Rana 
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Chatter Sing, Bahadoor, Deleer Jnng, nor the 
fort of Gwalior, which is at present in his pos- 
session, so long as the Rana Saheb observes his 
Treaty with the English ; nor the country of Mhy- 
put Rnm Sing, Juggunder Bahadoor, which is 
at present in the possession of the Rana. 

Fifthly . — ^That the Maharajah shall bring Rajah Ram 
Chunder Rajah Chundrey and place him on the Raj 
in the presence of the Colonel, and shall demand 
nothing of him. And whatever of his country (ex- 
cept that which shall have been in the pos- 
session of the Peishwa for a long time) has been 
taken from him by Raje Dhur Dewan in rebel- 
lion, the Maharajah shall cause the said Dhur to 
restore, and he shall depose the said Dhur. 

Confirmed^ according to the above-written conditions, with 
{he seal and signature of Colonel Muir, on the part of the 
Company ; and with the seal and signature of the Maharajah 
Saheh Madho Hao Sindia, on his own part, this l^th October 
1781, or 26th Shawal, 1196 Hegira. 


APPENDIX A., No. 2. 

TREATY OF REACE and FRIENDSHIP witF DOWLUT 

RAO SINDIA. 

TREATY of PEACE between tbe Honourable English 
East InUia Company and tbeir Allies, on the one part, and 
the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia, on the other ; 
settled by Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wel- 
lesley, on the part of the Honourable Company and their 
Allies, and by Eetul Mahadeo, Moonshee Kavel Nyn, 
Jeswunt Rao Goorparah Ameer- Ool-Omrah, and Narroo 
Hurry, on the part of the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia, 
who have each oonununloated to the others their full powers. 
—1803. 

Article 1. 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between 
the Honotnable Company and their allies, on the one part, 
and the Maharaja Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia, on the other. 

Article 2. 

The Maharajah cedes to the Honourable Company and 
their allies, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, 
-and rights in the Doab, or country situated between the 
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Jumna and Ganges, and all liis forts, territories, rights 
and interests in the countries which are to the northward 
of those of the Rajahs of Jeypore and Jodhpore, and of 
the Rana of Gohud, of which territories, etc., a detailed 
list is given in the accompanying schedule. Such countries 
formerly in the possession of the Maharajah, situated between 
Jeypore and Jodhpore, and to the southward of the former, 
are to belong to the Maharajah. 

AjrticI/E 3. 

The Maharajah likewise cedes to the Honourable Company 
and their allies in perpetual sovereignty the fort of Baroach 
and territory depending thereon, and the fort of Ahmed- 
nuggur and territory depending thereon ; excepting those 
lands which it is agreed, by the eighth Article of this Treaty, 
that the Maharajah is to retain. 

Article 4. 

The Maharajah likewise cedes to the Honourable Company 
and their allies all the territories which belonged to him 
previous to the breaking out of the w’-ar, which are situated 
to the southward of the hills called the Ajuntee Hills, in- 
cluding the fort and district of Jalnapore, the town and 
district of Gandapore, and all other districts between that 
range of hiUs and the ' river Godavery. 

AlRTICLe 5. 

The Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia, for himself^ 
his heirs, and successors, hereby renounces all the claim 
to the forts, territories, rights, and interests, ceded by the 
second, third and fourth Articles ; and all claims of every 
description, upon the British Government and their allies, 
the Soubadar of the Deccan, the Peishwa, and Anund Rao 
Guicowar. 


Article 6. 

The fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boorhanpore, the 
forts of Powanghur and Dohud, and the territories in Kan- 
deish and Guzerat, depending on these forts, shall be restored 
to the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia. 

Article 7. 

Whereas the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia has repre- 
sented that his family have long held in enaum, as a gift 
from the Kings of Hindustan^ the districts of Dholepore 
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Baree and Raja-Kerrali, wHch. are situated to the north- 
ward of the countries of the Rajahs of Jeypore and Jodhpore 
and of the Rana of Gohud, and that lands in Hindostan, ceded 
by the second Article of this Treaty to the Honourable Com- 
pany and their allies^ are held in jaghire by persons of the 
family of the late Madhajee Sindia and others by principal 
Sirdars in his service, all of whom would suffer distress if 
deprived of the advantages they enjoy in those countries : it 
is agreed that the Maharajah shall continue to hold and enjoy 
in enaum the lands of Dholepore, Baree and Rajah-Kerrah, 
and that Bala Baye Sahib, and Munsoor Sahib, Moonshee 
Kavel Nyn, Boogajee Jamdah, Amrajee Jadhoo and Wirdah 
Charie, shall continue to hold their lands in jaghire under 
the protection of the Honourable Company. And further, 
in order that no individual may incur loss or sufier distress 
in consequence of this arrangement, it is agreed that the 
Honourable Company shall either pay pensions or grant 
lands in jaghice according to the option of the British 
Government, to certain other Sirdars and others, to be named 
by the Maharajah, provided that the total amount of the 
sums paid, or jaghires granted or held, does not exceed 
seventeen lakhs of rupees per a.nnum, including the annual 
value of the lands, which it is agreed by this Article that 
Bala Baye Sahib, Munsoor Sahib, Moonshee Kavel Nyn, 
Boogajee Jamdah, Amrajee Jadhoo, and Wirdah Charie, 
are to continue to hold ; and provided that no troops in 
the service of the Maharajah are to be introduced into 
Dholpore, Baree and Rajah-Kerrah or the other lands held in 
jaghire, under the pretence of collecting the revenue, or any 
other pretence whatever. 

Article 8. 


Whereas the Maharajah Howlut Rao Sindia has repre- 
sented that his family have long held in enaum certain 
lands, villages, etc., in the territories of Rao Pundit Pur- 
dhaun, viz ,: — 


Chomargoondee Pergunnah, 

Jamgaum, 

Ranjingaum, half of Seo Gaum Pergunnah, 
Six villages in Umber Pergunnah^ 

Five villages in Pytun „ 

’’ ’’ Niwaz 

Kurla „ 

Poona „ 

Wahy „ 

Patutood ,, 

Pandipeergaum Pergunnah, 
Pagood Pergunnah, 

Parnyra ,,, 


Six villages in 
Two „ „ 

Six 
Five 
Five 
Two 


9^ 

5 > 


99 
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which have lately been taken possession of by the British 
Government and their allies ; it is agreed, that those lands 
and villages shall be restored to him, provided that no troops 
shall ever be introduced into those lands and villages under 
pretence of collecting the revenues or any other pretence 
whatever. 

Article 9. 

Certain Treaties have been made by the British Govern- 
ment with Rajahs and others, heretofore feudatories of the 
Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia. These Treaties are 
to be confirmed ; and the Maharajah hereby renounces all 
claim upon the persons with whom such Treaties have been 
made and declares them to be independent of his Govern- 
ment and authority, provided that none of the territories 
belonging to the Maharajah, situated to the southward 
of those of the Rajahs of Jeypore and Jodhpore and the 
Rana of Gohud, of which the revenues have been collected 
by him or his Amildars, or have been applicable, as 
surinjamee, to the payment of his troops, are granted away 
by such Treaties. Lists of the persons with whom such 
Treaties have been made will be given to the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Sindia, vrhen this Treaty will be ratified by 
His Excellency the Governor-General. 

Article 10. 

No person whatever is hereafter to be molested on account 
of the part which he may have taken in the present war. 

Article 11. 

It is agreed that the rights of His Highness the Peishwa 
to certain lands in Malwa and elsewhere shall be established 
as heretofore ; and in case any difference should arise re- 
specting those rights, it is agreed that the Honourable Com- 
pany shah, mediate, arbitrate, and decide, according to the 
princinlps of justice, between His Highness and the Maha- 
rajah, and whatever shall be thus decided will be agreed to 
by both parties, and will be carried into execution. 

Article 12. 

The Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia hereby renounces all 
claims upon His Majesty Shah Alum, and engages, on his 
part, to interfere no further in the affairs of His Majesty, 

Article 13. 

The Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia engages never 
to take or retain in hi^ service any Eren ch m an ^ or the subject 
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of any other European or American power, the Government 
of which may be at war with the British Government ; or 
any British subject, whether European or Native of India, 
without the consent of the British Government. 

Article 14. 

In order to secure and improve the relations of amity 
and peace hereby established between the Governments, it is 
agreed that accredited ministers from each shall reside at 
the court of the other. 


Article 15. 

The Honourable Company being bound by Treaties of 
general defensive alliance with His Highness the Soubadar of 
the Deccan and His Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun, to which 
the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia is desirous of 
acceding, he is to be admitted to the benefits thereof ; and 
the Honourable Company, with a view to the future security 
of the Maharajah’s territories, engage, in the event of his 
agreeing to the Treaty above-mentioned, in two months to 
furnish him with a force consisting of six battalions of 
infantry, with their complement of ordnance and artillery, 
and usual equipments of military stores, etc., and the expense 
of this force is to be defrayed out of the revenues of the 
lands ceded by the second, third, and fourth Articles. But 
it is agreed, that in case it should suit the interests of the 
Maharajah’s Government to decline to enter into the Treaty 
above-mentioned, such refusal shall not affect any of the 
other stipulations of this Treaty of Peace, which are, in every 
respect, to be binding on the contracting parties, their heirs 
and successors. 


Article 16. 

This Treaty is to be ratified by the Maharajah Dowlut 
Rao Sindia in eight days from this time, and the ratification 
is to be delivered to Major-General Wellesley. 

Major-General Wellesley engages that it shall be ratified 
by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General 
in Council, and the ratification shall be delivered to the 
Maharajah in three months, or sooner if possible. 

The orders for the cession of the territories shall be 
delivered to Major-General Wellesley at the same time with 
the ratification of the Treaty of Peace ; but the forts of 
Asseerghur, Powanghur, and Dohud are not to be delivered 
up till accounts will have been received that the territories 
ceded have been evacuated by-the Maharajah’a officers -and 
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troops. Done in Camp at Surjee Anjengaum, this Zdih of 
December, 1803, answering to the hth Tiamzaun, 1213 Fuzalee. 

(Sd) Arthur Wellesley. 

„ Eetul Mahadeo. 

„ Kavel Nyk. 

„ Jeswunx Eao Goorparah. 

„ Narroo Hurey. 

Ratified by tbe Governor-General in Council, the 13th 
F^ruary 1804. 

Ratified by Has Highness the Nizam on 28th April 1804. 
Ratified by the Peishwa on 14th May 1804. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 

TREATY of ALLIANCE with DOWLUT RAO SINDHIA, 

1804. 

TREATY of ALLIANCE and MUTUAL DEFENCE 
between the HONOURABLE the ENGLISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY and the MAHARAJAH ALI JAH DOWLUT 
RAO SINDHIA BAHADUR, and his children, heirs and 
successors, settled by MAJOR JOHN MALCOLM, on the 
part of the HONOURABLE COMPANY, and by BAPOO 
EETULPUNT and MOONSHEE KAVEL NYN, on the part 
of the MAHARAJAH DOWLUT RAO SINDHIA, after 
having communicated to each other their full powers, the 
said JOHN MALCOLM being deputed to the Court of 
DOWLUT RAO SINDHIA by MAJOR-GENERAL the 
HONOURABLE ARTHUR WELLESLEY : the HONOUR- 
ABLE MAJOR-GENERAL aforesaid being invested with 
full powers and authoritv from HIS EXCELLENCY the 
MOST NOBLE RICHARD MARQUIS WELLESLEY, 
KNIGHT of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF 
SAINT PATRICK, one of HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL, appointed by 
the HONOURABLE COURT OF DIRECTORS of the said 
COMPANY, to direct and control aU their afiairs in the 
EAST INDIES. 

' Whereas, by the blessing of God, the relations of friend- 
ship and union have been happily established between the 
Government of the Honourable Company and that of the 
Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia Bahadoor by a recent 
Treaty of Peace, the two Governments aforesaid, adverting 
to the complexion of the times, have now determined, with 
a view to the preservation of peace and tranquillity, 
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to enter into tMs Treaty of general defensive alliance, for 
the reciprocal protection of their respective territories to- 
gether with those of their several allies and dependants, 
against unprovoked aggression and encroachments of aU or 
any enemies whatever. 


Article 1. 

The friendship and union established by the former 
Treaty between the two States shall be promoted ^nd 
increased by this Treaty, and shall be perpetual : the friends 
and enemies of either State shall be the friends and enemies 
of both, and their mutual interests shall henceforward be 
inseparable. 

Article 2. 

If any person or state whatever shall commit any act 
of unprovoked hostility or aggression against either of the 
contracting parties, and, after due representation, shall 
refuse to enter into amicable explanation, or shall den37' the 
just satisfaction or indemnity which the contracting parties 
shall have required, then the contracting parties will proceed 
to concert and prosecute such further measures as the case 
shall appear to demand. For the more distinct explanation 
of the true intent and efiect of this Article, the Governor- 
General in Council, in behalf of the Honourable Company, 
hereby declares that the British Government will never permit 
any power or state whatever to commit with impunity 
any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression against 
the rights and territories of the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia, 
but will, at all times, in compliance with the requisition 
of the Maharajah maintain and defend the same, when such 
requisition is made, in the like manner as the rights and ter- 
ritories of the Honourable Company are now maintained and 
defended. 


Article 3. 

With a view to fulfil this Treaty of mutual defence, 
the Maharajah agrees to receive, and the Honourable East 
India Company to furnish, a subsidiary force of not less 
than six thousand regular infantry, with usual proportion of 
artillery, and with the proper equipment of warlike stores 
and ammunition. This force is to be stationed at such 
place near the frontier of Dowlut Rao Sindia as may hereafter 
be deemed most eligible by the British Government, and it 
will be held in readiness at such station to proceed as 
soon as possible for the execution of any service on which 
it is liable to be employed by the condition of this Treaty. 
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Artiole 4. 

And it is furtlier agreed that in conformity to the 
stipulations of the fifteenth Article of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded by Major-General Wellesley, on the part of the 
Honourable Company, and by Bapoo Eetul, Moonshee Kavel 
Nyn, etc., on the part of Maharajah Ali Jah Dowliit Rao 
Sindia that all charges and expenses of the six battalions 
above-mentioned and of their ordnance, artillery, military 
stores, and equipment shall be defrayed by the Honourable 
Company out of the produce of the revenues of the territories 
ceded by the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia to the 
said Company, by the second, third and fourth Articles of 
the afore-mentioned Treaty of Peace, which territories are 
specified in a statement annexed to that Treaty. 

Article 5. 

Grain and all other articles of consumption, and pro- 
visions, and all sorts of materials for wearing apparel, 
together with the necessary number of cattle, horses, and 
camels, required for the use of the subsidiary force, shall, 
whenever the aforesaid force is within the territories of the 
Maharajah, in consequence of his requisition, be entirely 
exempt from duties, and whenever any further force of the 
Honourable Company shall, in consequence of war with any 
others state, be in the dominions of the Maharajah, they 
shall, in like manner as the subsidiary force, be exempt from 
all duties upon the aforesaid articles of necessary use and 
consumption : and it is also agreed that whenever any part of 
the army of the Maharajah is in the territories of the 
Honourable Company, for purposes connected with the ful- 
filment of this Treaty, that no duties on grain, camels, wearing 
apparel, etc., as stated above, which the party of the 
army of the said Maharajah may require, shall be collected : 
and it is further agreed that the officers of the respective 
Governments, while they are in the fulfilment of the Articles 
of this Treaty either with the army or in the territories of 
the other, shall be treated with that respect and consideration 
which is due to their rank and station. 

Article 6. 

The subsidiary force wiU, at all times, be ready, on the 
requisition of the Maharajah, to execute services of import- 
ance, such as the care of the person of the Maharajah, his 
heirs and successors, the protection of the country from 
attack and invasion, the overawing and chastisement of 
rebels or exciters of disturbance in the Maharajah’s dominions ; 
but it is not to be employed on tri flin g occasions. 
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Article 7. 

Whereas it is agreed in the thirteenth Article of the 
Treaty of Peace that the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao 
Sindia shall never take or retain in his service any Frenchman, 
or the subject of any other European or American power, 
the Government of which may be at war with Great Britain, 
or any British subject whatever, European or native of 
India, without the consent of the British Government, the 
Maharajah now further engages that he will hereafter 
never employ in his service, or permit to reside in his domi- 
nions any European or American whatever without the 
consent and acquiescence of the British Government ; 
the said British Government, on its part, engaging that it 
never will employ, or permit to reside in its dominions, any 
person subject of the Maharajah or others, who shall 
hereafter be guilty of crimes or of hostility against the 
person or Government of the aforesaid Maharajah Dowlut 
Rao Sindia. 

Article 8. 

As, by the present Treaty, the union and friendship of 
the two states is so firmly cemented, that they may be con- 
sidered as one and the same, the Maharajah engages neither 
to commence nor to pursue in future any negotiation with 
any principal states or powers, without giving previous notice 
and entering into mutual consultation with the Honourable 
East India Company’s Government : and the Honourable 
Company’s Government, on their parts declare that they will 
have no manner of concern with any of the Maharajah’s 
relations, dependants, military chiefs, or servants, with respect 
to whom the Maharajah is absolute : and that they will, 
on no occasion, ever afford encouragement, support, or protec- 
tion, to any of the Maharajah’s relations, dependants, chiefs 
or servants, who may eventually act in opposition to the 
Maharajah’s authority, but, on the contrary, at the requisi- 
tion of the Maharajah, they will aid and assist to punish 
and reduce aU such offenders to obedience ; and it is further 
agreed that no ofidcer of the Honourable Company shall ever 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Maharajah’s Govern- 
ment. 


Article 9. 

As the chief object and design of the present defensive 
alliance is the security and protection of the dominions of the 
contracting parties, and their allies and dependants, from all 
attack whatsoever, the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia engages 
never to commit any act of hos-^ty or aggression against any 
state or chief in alliance with the Honourable Company, or 
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against any other principal state or power ; and in the event of 
differences arising, whatever adjustment the Company’s 
Governments, weighing matters in the scale of truth and 
justice, may determine, shall meet Lis full approbation and 
acquiescence. 

Article 10. 

The contracting parties will employ all practicable means 
of conciliation to prevent the calamity of war, and for that 
purpose will, at all times, be ready to enter into amicable 
explanations with other principal states or powers, and to 
cultivate and improve the general relations of peace and amity 
with all the principal powers of India, according to the true 
spirit and tenor of this Treaty ; but if a war should unfor- 
tunately break out between the contracting parties and any 
other state or power whatever, then the Maharajah AJi Jah 
Dowlut Rao Sindia Bahadur engages that the English force, 
consisting of six battalions, with their guns, etc., joined by a 
detachment, of his army, consisting of six thousand of the 
Maharajah’s infantry, and ten thousand of his Pagah and 
Sillahadar cavalry, which force the Maharajah engages 
always to keep ready, shall be immediately put in motion for 
fche purpose of opposing the enemy ; and the Maharajah also 
engages to employ every further effort for the purpose of 
bringing into the field the whole force which he may be able to 
supply from his dominions, with a view to the effectual prose- 
cution and speedy termination of the said war. The Honourable 
Company, in the same manner, engage on their part (on such 
event occurring), to employ in active operations against the 
enemy as large a force as the service may require, over and 
above the said subsidiary force. 

Article 11. 

Whenever war shall appear probable the Maharajah 
Ali Jah Dowlut II ao Sindia engages to collect as many 
Binjaries as possible, and to store as much grain as may be 
practicable in the frontier garrisons. The Company’s Govern- 
ment also, with a view to the effectual prosecution of the 
war, engages to adopt similar measures in their frontier 
garrisons. 

Article 12. 

The contracting parties entertain no views of conquests or 
extension of their respective dominions, nor any intention of 
proceeding to hostilities against any state or principal power, 
unless in the case of unjust and unprovoked aggression, and after 
the failure of their joint endeavours to obtain reasonable satis- 
faction, through the channel of pacific negotiation, according 
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to the tenor of the preceding Treaty. If, contrary to the 
spirit and object of this defensive Treaty, war with any State 
should hereafter appear unavoidable (which Ood avert), the 
contracting parties will proceed to adjust the rule of partition 
of all such advantages and acquisitions as may eventually 
result from the success of their united arms. It is declared 
that in the event of war and of a consequent partition of 
conquests between the contracting parties, the shares of each 
Government shall be equal in the division of any territoiy 
which may be acquired by the successful exertions of their 
united arms, provided that each of the contracting parties 
shall have faithfully fulfilled all the stipulations of this Treaty. 

Article 13. 

The interests of the contracting parties being identified 
by defensive alliance, it is agreed that the Honourable 
Company’s Government shall be at hberty to employ the 
whole or any part of the subsidiary force established by the 
Treaty in the quelling of any disturbances which may arise 
within their territories, or in the performance of any other 
service which may be required by the said Honourable 
Company’s Government, provided such service shall not 
interfere with any other duties on which the said subsidiary 
force is liable to be employed under the conditions of this 
Treaty. And if d i sturbances shall at any time break out in 
any part of the Maharajah’s dominions which lays contiguous 
to the frontier of the Honourable Company and to which it 
might be inconvenient to detach any proportion of the 
subsidiary force, the British Government, in like manner, if 
required by Dowlut Rao Sindia, shall direct such of the 
Company’s troops as may be most conveniently stationed 
for the purpose, to assist in quelling the said disturbances 
within the Maharajah’s dominions ; and if disturbances shall at 
any time break out in any part of the dominions of the British 
Government, which lay contiguous to the frontier of the 
Maharajah, the Maharajah, if required by the British 
Government, shall direct such of his troops as may be most 
conveniently stationed for the purpose, to assist in quelling 
the said disturbances within the dominions of the British 
Government. 

Article 14. 

In order to strengthen and confirm the friendship estab- 
lished between the two States, it is agreed that neither of 
the two contracting parties shall enter into ■ any alliance, or 
have any concern with the tributaries or chiefe of the other ; 
and, in order to support the independent authority of both 
Governments, it is agreed and declared, that hereafter neither 
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of tlie contracting parties will give protection or countenance 
to tlie rebellious tributaries and subjects of the other, but they* 
will use their utmost endeavours for the apprehension of such 
rebels, in order that they may be brought to punishment. 

Aktiole 15. 

The Honourable Company agree to exert their influence 
to maintain the observance of such usages on matters of form 
and ceremony, and other customs, as shall appear to have 
been fixed on all points of intercourse and communication 
between the Peishwa and his ancestors ; and the Maharajah 
Dowlut Rao Sindia and his ancestors : and the English Gov- 
ernment also agree to recognize the rights of Dowlut Rao 
Sindia to aU possessions he holds, whether by written Sunnuds 
or by grants, or by the unwritten authority of the Peishwa, 
according to former usage, provided such Sunnuds do not 
interfere with the faithful fulfilment of the Treaty of Peace ; 
and provided also that in all cases where disputes may arise, 
on the subject of possessions held by unwritten authority, the 
Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia agrees to refer it to the arbitra- 
tion of the said British Government, who will decide, with 
reference to former usage, on the principles of truth and justice. 
The English Government further agrees to use its endeavours 
to prevent any acts which have been made by Dowlut Rao 
Sindia, or his ancestors, imder the authority reposed in him or 
them by the Peishwa, or his ancestors, from being subverted 
provided their being supported is strictly consistent with the 
preservation of the honour and dignity of His Highness the 
Peishwa, and of the stipulations of the Treaty of Peace. 

Article 16. 

This Treaty, consisting of sixteen Articles, being this 
day settled by Major Malcolm, on the part of the Honour- 
able Company, and by Eetul Punt and Moonshee Kavel Nyn, 
on the part of Dowlut Rao Sindia, Major Malcolm has deli- 
vered one copy thereof in Persian and Mahratta and English, 
signed and sealed by himself, to the said Maharajah, who 
on his part, has also delivered one copy of the same duly 
executed by himself : and Major Malcolm by virtue of a 
special authority given him in that behalf, by Major-General 
the Honourable Arthur Wellesley (himself vested with full 
powers as before stated), hereby declares the said Treaty to 
be in full force from the date hereof, and engages that a copy 
of the same from the Governor- General in Council, in every 
respect a counterpart of that executed by himself, shall be 
delivered to the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia in 
the space of two montlis and ten days, and on the delivery 
7 E I. G. y 
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of such copy the Treaty executed by Major Malcolm shall 
be returned. 

Dow at BoorJian'pooTy the 27th February^ Anno Domini 
1804, or 14th Zeecada, Anno Hegira, 1218. 


(Sd.) WELLESLEY. 



Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, 23rd March 
1804, 


(Sd.) 6 . H. Barlow. 


„ G. Udny. 


APPENDIX A— 4. 

TREATY with DOWLUT RAO SINDIA, with the Declara- 
tory Article annexed, 1806. 

DEFINITIVE TREATY of AMITY and ALLIANCE 
between the HONOURABLE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY and the MAHARAJAH ALI JAH DOW- 
LUT RAO SINDIA BAHADOOR, and his children, 
heirs and successors. 

Whereas various doubts and misunderstandings have 
arisen respecting the clear meaning and interpretation of 
parts of the Treaty of Peace concluded between the British 
Government and Dowlut Rao Sindia, at Surjee Anjen- 
gaum, on the 30th December 1803, with a view of doing 
away all such doubts, and of preventing the recurrence 
in future of any misunderstanding, this definitive Treaty 
of amity and alliance is concluded between the two States 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, acting under the 
immediate direction and superintendence of the Right 
Honourable General Gerard Lake, Commander-m-Chief of His 
Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s Forces, etc., 
etc., etc., and vested with full powers and authority from 
the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Baronet, 
appointed by the Honourable Court of Directors of the said 
Company to control and. direct all their affairs in the East 
Indies, and Moonshee Kavel Nyn, vested with full powers 
and authority, on the part of the said Maharajah Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, 

Article 1. 

Every part of the Treaty of Peace concluded by General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B., at Surjee Anjengaum, except 
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what may be altered by this engagement, is to remain binding 
upon the two States. 

Article 2. 

The Honourable Company can never acknowledge that 
Dowlut Rao Sindia has any claim or right, grounded on the 
Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum, to possess the fort of Gwalior 
or the territories of Gohud ; but, from considerations of 
friendship, it agrees to cede to the Maharajah that fortress, 
and such parts of the territory of Gohud as are described 
in the accompanying schedule. 

Article 3. 

As a compensation for this cession, and to remunerate 
the English Government for the annual expense incurred 
in supporting the Rana of Gohud, Dowlut Rao Sindia agrees, 
on his own part and that of his Sirdars, to relinquish, after 
the 1st of January 1806, all right and claim w^hatever to 
the pensions of fifteen lakhs of rupees granted to several 
of the chief officers of his State, by the seventh Article of 
the aforesaid Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum. 

Article 4. 

The Honourable Company agree to pay to Dowlut Rao 
Sindia the arrears due upon the pensions granted by the 
seventh Article of Treaty of Peace, as above mentioned, 
up to the 31st of December 1805, and also the balance due 
upon the revenues of Dholepore, Rajah-Kerrah, and Baree 
up to the same date, making deductions on the following 
heads : — 

Fwst . — ^Pensions forfeited by Bappoo Sindia and Suda^ 
shep Rao, by acts of hostility towards the 
British Government, to be stopped from the 
date of their hostility. 

Second . — ^Plunder of the British Residency. 

Third . — Cash advanced by Mr. Jenkins to parties of the 
Maharajah’s troops. 

Fourth . — Charges of collection, etc., for the provinces 
of Dholepore, Baree, and Rajah-Klerrah. 

Article 5. 

With a view of preventing any misunderstanding relat- 
ing to their respective possessions on the quarter of Hindu'?- 
tan, it is agreed that the river Ghumbul shall form the 
boundary between the two States, from the city of Kotaa 
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to the west to the limits ot the territories of Gohud to the 
east, and within that extent of the course of the Chumbul 
Dowlut Rao Sindia shall have no claim or right to any rule, 
tribute, revenue, or possessions on its north bank ; and the 
Honourable Company shall have no claim or right to any 
rule, tribute, revenues or possessions on the south bank of 
that river. The talooks of Bhadek and Sooseperarah, which 
are on the banks of the Jumna, will, however, remain in 
possession of the Honourable Company. 

Article 6. 

By the fifth Article of this Treaty, which makes the 
river Chumbul the boundary of the two States, from the 
city of Kotah to the west to the limits of the territories 
of Gohud to the east, the Maharajah resigns all pretensions 
and claims to any tribute from the Rajah of Boondee, or 
any other, on the north bank of the Chumbul, within the 
aforementioned limits : also to the countries of Tank Ram- 
porah, Bahraungaum, Zemeidah, etc., and to the districts 
of Dholepore, Rajah-Kerrah, and Baree, all which remain 
in the possession of the Honourable Company. 


Article 7. 

The Honourable Company, on consideration of the bene- 
fits derived from the Article which makes the Chumbul 
the boundary between the two States, and from friendship 
to the Maharajah, agree to grant him, personally and ex- 
clusively, the annual sum of four lakhs of rupees, to be paid 
by quarterly instalments, through the Resident at the Dur- 
bar ; and the Honourable Company also agree to assign, 
within their territories in Hindustan, a jaghire (to be holden 
on the same footing as that enjoyed by Balia Bai) amount- 
ing to a revenue of two lakhs of rupees per flTmnm to Baiza 
Bai, the wife of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and a jaghire, amounting 
to the sum of one lakh of rupees per annum, to Chumna 
Bai, the daughter of that Chief. 


Article 8* 

The Honourable Company engage to enter into no Treaty 
with the Rajahs of Oodeypore and Jodhpore, and Kotah 
or other chiefe tributaries of Dowlut Rao Sindia, situated 
in Malwa, Me;;py^ar, or.Marwar, and in no shape whatever 
to interfere with the settlement which Sindia may make 
with those chiefe. 
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Article 9. 

The Honourable Company are now engaged in a war 
with Jeswant Rao Holkar, and using every exertion for 
his reduction ; but should they hereafter make a peace, 
or enter into any agreement with that Chief, they engage 
not to restore to him, or desire to be restored to him, any 
of the possessions of the family of Holkar in the province 
of Malwa, lying between the rivers Tapti and Chumbul, 
which may have been taken by Dowlut Rao Sindia, nor 
will the Honourable Company interfere in any manner 
whatever in the disposal of those provinces ; and they will 
consider Dowlut Rao Sindia at fidl liberty to make such 
arrangement as he chooses with Jeswant Rao Holkar, or 
with any other branch of the Holkar family, respecting 
the claims of that family to tribute from the Rajahs, or 
others, or to any possessions situated to the north of the 
river Tapti and to the south of the river Chumbul ; but 
it is clearly to be understood, that as the Company’s Govern- 
ment agrees not to concern itself with the arrangements 
which Sindia may make with the family of Holkar, respecting 
their claims or hereditary possessions, situated between 
the Tapti and the Chumbul, that Government will not take 
part in any dispute or war which may be the result or con* 
sequence of such arrangement or settlement. 

Article 10. 

As Serjee Rao Ghaultka has acted in a manner calcu- 
lated to disturb the friendship between the two States, 
the Maharajah agrees never to admit that Chief to share 
in his councils, or to hold any public employment under 
his Government. 

Article !!• 

This Treaty, consisting of eleven Articles, has been this 
day settled by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, acting under 
directions of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, on the part 
of the Honourable Company, and by Moonshee Kavel Nyn, 
on the part of Dowlut Rao Sindia. Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Malcolm has delivered one copy thereof, in Persian 
and English, signed and sealed by himself, to the said Moon- 
shee Kavel Kyn, to be forwarded to the Maharajah Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, and has received from the said Moonshee Kavel 
Nyn a counterpart of the said Treaty signed and sealed 
by the said Moonshee. Lieutenant-Colonel J ohn Malcolm 
engages that a copy of the said Treaty, ratified by the Hon- 
ourable the Governor-General, in every respect a counter* 
part of . the Treaty now executed by himself, shall be 
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delivered to Moonsliee Kavel Nyn, to be forwarded to tlie 
Mabarajali, within the period of one month from this date, 
and on the delivery of such copy to the Maharajah, the 
Treaty executed by Lieutenant- Colonel John Malcolm, under 
the immediate direction of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, 
shall be returned ; and Moonshee Kavel Nyn, in like manner, 
engages that another copy of the said Treaty, ratified by 
the Maharajah AJi Jah Dowlut Rao Sindia, in every respect 
a counterpart of the Treaty now executed by himself, shall 
be delivered to Lieutenant-Colonel J ohn Malcolm, to be 
forwarded to the Honourable the Governor- General, within 
the period of one month from this date ; and on the deli- 
very of such copy to the Honourable the Governor- General, 
the Treaty executed by Moonshee Kavel Nyn, by virtue 
of the full powers and authority vested in him, as above- 
mentioned, shall also be returned. 

Done at Mustafapoor^ this 22nd day of November^ Anno 
Domini 1805, or 2^ih of Shuhan^ in the year of the Hegira 
1220 . 


(Sd.) JOHN MALCOLM, 
„ KAVEL NYN. 


APPENDIX A— 5. 

TREATY between the BRITISH GOVERNMENT and the 
- MAHARAJAH JYAJEE RAO SINDIA, dated the 
13th J anuary 1844. 

Treaty between the Honourable English East India 
Company and Maharajah Ah Jah Jyajee Rao Sindia, Baha- 
dppr,- and Hs childiEen, heirs and successors settled on the 
part of the Honourable Company by Frederick Currie, 
Esquire, and Lieutenant-Colonel William Henry Sleeman, 
by virtue of full powers to that efiect vested in them by the 
Right Honourable Edward, Lord Ellenborough, one of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
Governor-General, appointed by the Honourable Company 
to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies ; and 
on the part of His Highness Jyajee Rao Sindia by Rao Ram 
Rao Phalkia Bahadoor ShumsHer Jung, Deo Rao Jadho 
Mama Saheb, Dubeer-ood-dowlah Moonshee Rajah Bul- 
wuM Rao Bahadoor, Oodajee Rao Ghatgia, Moolla Jee, 
and Narayun Rao Bhaoo Yumajee Potnuvees, the Sirdars 
nominated to conduct the affairs of the Government during 
His Highness’s minority. 
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Article 1. 

Every part of the I'^eaty of Peace concluded by Gene- 
ral Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B., at Surjee Anjengaum, on the 
30th December 1803, and of the Treaty of alliance and mutual 
defence, settled by Major John Malcolm at Boorhanpoor, 
on the 27th February 1804 and of the definitive Treaty of 
amity and alliance with the declaratory Article annexed, 
concluded by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, at Moos- 
tafapoor, on the 22nd November 1805, and of the Treaty 
concluded between Captain Robert Close, on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Rao 
Sindia, on the 5th November 1817, as well as every part of 
all other Treaties and Engagements between the two States, 
which may be now in force, except in so far as may be altered 
by this ei^agement, is to remain binding upon the two 
Governments. 

Article 2. 

Whereas the late Maharajah Junkojee Rao Sindia en- 
gaged to defray all the charges of a force, to be commanded 
by British officers, and constantly stationed within His 
Highness’ territories, for the protection thereof and the 
preservation of good order therein, and the cost of such 
force hitherto has been about Company’s Rupees 5,00,000 
per annum, and the revenues and receipts set apart and 
assigned for the maintaining of the said force, together with 
other revenues now received by the British Government 
on His Highness’ account, amount to the sum of about 
Company ’s Rupees 5,46,000 ; and whereas it is expedient 
to increase the amount of such force and to make permanent 
provision for defraying the charge thereof, it is, therefore, 
agreed between the British Government and His Highness 
the Maharajah Jyajee Rao Sindia, that in addition to all the 
revenues and other receipts already set apart for the purpose 
of maintaining the said force, or received by the British 
Government on His Highness’s account, the revenues of 
the districts enumerated and territory described in the 
Schedule A to this Treaty shall be appropriated to the 
maintenance of such force. 

Article 3. 

It is further agreed that if the revenues of the districts 
so enumerated and described in such Schedule A together 
with the revenues and payments mentioned in the foregoing 
Article as set apart for the payment of the said force, or 
heretofore received on His Highness’s account, shall, after 
defraying thereout all the charges of civil administration, 
exceed the sum of Company’s Rupees 18,00,000 the surplus 
shall be paid over to His Highness Maharajah Jyajee Rao 
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Sindia ; and if the said revenues and receipts shall fall 
short of Company’s Rupees 18,00,000 per annum^ the 
deficiency shall be made good by His Highness. 

Article 4. 

And it is further agreed, for the better securing of the 
due payment of the revenues of such districts enumerated 
and described in Schedule A, and for the better preserving 
of good order within the same, that the civil administration 
thereof shall be conducted by the British Government in 
the same manner in which the civil administration of the 
other districts belonging to the Maharajah, of which the 
revenues are similarly assigned, is conducted by the British 
Government for His Highness. 

Article 5. 

And whereas there is now due to the British Government 
the sum of ten lakhs of Rupees, more or less, as may here^ 
after appear on examination of the accounts, on the score 
of charges of the contingent force, and a further sum of one 
lakh on account of advances made to Her Highness Baiza 
Bai, and on other accounts, and the charges 6f the present 
armament of the British Government may be estimated at 
ten lakhs (after deducting therefrom the expense of furnish- 
ing to His Highness six thousand men, with artillery and 
stores, free of cost to His Highness, under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Boorhanpoor), and a further expenditure of 
five lakhs will be incurred by the British Government in 
affording compensation for losses sustained during, and in 
conse<juence of the late hostilities, and in other charges 
connected therewith ; it is further agreed that His Highness 
shall pay to the British Government the sum ot twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees within fourteen days from the^date of this 
Treaty, und in default thereof that the revenues of the 
several districts enumerated in Schedule B, attached to this 
Treaty, shall, together with the civil administration of such 
districts, be made over to the British Government until 
such time as the said sum of twenty-six lakhs of Company’s 
rupees shall have been paid, together with interest at the 
rate of five per cent, per annum upon the same. 

Article 6. 

And whereas the British Government is bound by Treaty 
to protect the person of His Highness the Maharajah, his 
heirs and successors, and to protect his dominions from 
foi^ign invasion, and to quell serious disturbances therein, 
and the army now maintained by His Highness is of un- 
necessary amount, embarrassing to His Highness’s Govern- 
ment and the ca>use of disquietude to neighbouring states. 
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it is therefore further agreed that the military force of all 
arms hereafter to be maintained by His Highness, exclu- 
sive of the contingent above provided for, shall at no time 
exceed nine thousand men, of whom not more than three 
thousand shall be infantry, with twelve field guns and two 
hundred gunners, with twenty other guns ; and His Highness 
the Maharajah engages to take immediate measures for 
the reduction of his army within the number above speci- 
fied, and the British Government engages on its part to 
assist His Highness therein, should such aid appear to be 
required. 

Article 7. 

It is further agreed that His Highness will discharge 
all pay due to the troops disbanded, and also give a gratuity 
of three months’ pay to such of the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, 'and privates of the corps disbanded as may 
not be re-enlisted in the contingent or in any new corps 
formed by His Highness. 

Article 8. 

And inasmuch as it is expedient to provide for the due 
administration of the Government during the minority 
of His Highness the Maharajah, which minority shall be 
considered to terminate when His Highness* shall have 
attained the full age of 18 years, and not sooner, that is on 
the 5th Magh Vud Sumbut 1909, or 19th day of January 
A.D. 1853, it is further agreed that during such minority 
the persons entrusted with the administration of the Govern- 
ment shall act upon the advice of the British Hesident in 
all matters whereon such advice shall be offered, and 
no change shall be made in the persons entrusted with the 
administration without the consent of the British Resident 
acting under the express authority of the Governor-General. 

Article 9. 

And it is agreed that the following persons shall, 
in the first instance, constitute the Council of Regency, 
and that the first named person shall be President of the 
same : — ^R,ao Ram Rao Phalkia Bahadoor Shumsher Jung; 
Deo Rao Jadho Mama Saheb ; Dubeer-ood-dowlah Moon- 
shee Raja Bulwunt Rao Bahadoor ; Oodajee Rao Ghatgia ; 
Moolla Jee ; and Karayun Rao Bhaoo Yumajee Potnuvees. 

Article 10. 

And inasmuch as it is fitting that Her Highness Tara 
Bai should have a suitable provision now made for the 
maintenance of her court, it is further agreed that the sum 
of rupees three lakhs shall be annually set apart for that 
purpose, and be at Her Highness’ sole disposal. 
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Article 11. 

‘ And it is further agreed that the British Government 
shall 5 as heretofore, exert its influence and good offices for 
maintaining the just territorial rights of the Maharajah and 
the subjects of the State of Sindia at present existing in 
the neighbouring and other native states. 

Article 12. 

This Treaty, consisting of twelve Articles, has been 
this day settled by Frederick Currie, Esquire, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William Henry Sleeman, acting under the 
directions of the Right Honourable Edward, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Governor-General, on the part of the British 
Government, and by Rao Ram Rao Phalkia Bahadoor 
Shumsher Jung ; Deo Rao Jadho Mama Saheb ; Dubeerood- 
Dowlah Moonshee Rajah Bulwunt Rao Bahadoor ; Ooda- 
jee Rao Ghatgia ; Moola Jee ; and Narayim Rao Bhaoo 
Yumajee Potnuvees, on the part of the Maharajah Jyajee 
Rao Sindia, and the said Treaty has been this day ratified 
by the seal of the Right Honourable Lord Ellenborough, 
Governor-General, and by that of His Highness Maharajah 
Jyajee Rao Sindia. 

Done at Gwalior ^ this thirteenth day of J anuary, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-four^ 
corresponding with 22nd Zilhuj 1259 Hegira^ and ratified the 
same date. 


Seal of Maharajah 
All Jaa Jyajee 
Rao Sindia Baba- 
door, 


Sea of Ram 
Rao Phallda 
Bahadoor. 


Seal of Moonshee 
Rajah Bulwunt 
Rao Bahadoor. 


S^al of Oodajee 
Rao Ghatgia. 


(Sd.) Ellenborough. 

„ F. Currie. 

,, W. H. Sleeman. 


(Sd.) Ram Rao Phalkia Bahadoor 
S uMHSHER Jung. 


Seal of the 
Governor- 
General. 


(Sd.) Moonshee Rajah Bulwunt Rao, 


(Sd.) Deo Rao Bhaoo Jadho w. 
,, Oodajee Rao Ghatgia. 

„ JSTauayun Rao Bhaoo. 

„ Moolla Jee. 
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Schedule A. 

Schedule A referred to in Articles 2 and 3 of the Treaty 
of Gwalior, being the enumeration of districts, with their 
estmated present net revenues, and description of territory, 
assigned by His Highness Jyajee Rao Sindia for the main- 
tenance of the increased contingent force mentioned in the 
said Treaty, in addition to the revenues heretofore assigned, 
and payments heretofore received by the British Govern- 
ment on the part of His Highness. 







Us. 

Bhandheree 




« 

1,80,000 

Chanderee 



• 


81,000 

Gur Mhow 





2,400 

Mhow Mehonee 



• 


37,000 

J awud • 



• 


2,29,000 

J eerun . 



• 


37,000 

Indorkee 



• 


37,000 

Gungapoor, etc. 



• 


16,000 

Yawul Chopra 



• 


97,000 

Sitwas Nimawar 



• 


36,000 

Kutchwagurh 





2,27,500 

Ruttungur 





1,60,000 

Hindia Hurda 




• 

1,29,000 

Manpoor 


• 



2,000 

Chur Thana . 





800 

Nodha . 


• 



30,000 

13,00,700 


And any other pergunnahs, districts or lands whatsoever, 
belonging to His Highness not above specified,* which may 
be situated on the right bank of the river Sind, from its 
embouchure in the Jumna to the point at which it leaves 
the ghauts near Kainwah (save and except the fort of Nurwur, 
with the lands immediately surrounding the same, 38 villages 
yielding rupees 14,000, and Lebwa, jaghire of Bulwunb 
Rao, yielding rupees 2,000 and Bhengong, jaghire of Bhaoo 
Potnuvees, yielding rupees 2,000, the two last to be 
transferred hereafter, at the pleasure of the British Govern- 
ment, an equivalent being given for them in some other 
of the transferred districts, by mutual agreement), and from 
that point all such other pergunnahs, districts, and lands as 
may be situated below the summit of the ghauts. 

It is to be understood that all religious endowments 

and grants of a similar character, bond fide existing at 
__ . - - ' ^ 

* Suoh as Gondia, near Indurgur, yielding . 30,000 

Mehdek .... . 2,200 

Pachore and Chundory 250 
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this date, and excluded from the rent-roll of the several 
districts, are to be respected and maintained, and that the 
assumption of the management of the new territories by the 
British Government does not involve the abolition of the 
‘ ” Suzerainete ” of the Maharajah, or of the proprietary 
rights of the inhabitants thereof. 

(Sd.) F. CtjrriE, 

„ W. H. Sleeman, 
and 

THE GWALIOR NEGOTIATORS, 

N.B . — ^In addition to the lands above enumerated, the 
British Government receives as assignment for the former 
contingent, and on other accounts, a sum to the amount of 
about rupees 6,46,900, making the total aggregate receipts 
for the whole contingent force rupees 18,47,600. 

(Sd.) P. Currie, 

„ W. H. Sleeman, 
and 

THE GWALIOR NEGOTIATORS. 


Schedule B. 

Schedule B referred to in Article 5 of the Treaty of 
Gwalior, being an enumeration of the districts to be held 
and managed by the British Government till the debt due 
by the Gwalior State, mentioned in the said Article, is 
discharged. 

Rs. 

: Shujawulpore .... 2,55,000 

Shahjehanpore .... 2,00,000 

Eesagur 3,00,000 


(Sd.) F. Currie, 

„ W. H. Sleeman, 
and 

THE GWALIOR NEGOTIATORS. 
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APPENDIX 

EESIDENTS AT GWALIOE. 

(An account lias been given where possible.) 

Mr, David Anderson : — ^Employed by Warren Hastings 1732 to 85. 
on important negotiations, sent on an embassy to Mabadji 
Sindhia at the close of the first Maratha war, to con- 
clude peace, 1782 : accompanied by his brother Lieutenant 
James Anderson, as his assistant : he remained with Sindhia 
as Political Eesident until Warren Hastings left India, 1785, 
when James succeeded as Eesident. The conciliatory atti- 
tude of the Maratha Government at a critical period 
was due to the exertions of the brothers Anderson. David 
was examined as a witness at Hastings’ trial, 1790, being then 
President of the Committee of Eevenue. 

Lieutenant James Anderson : — Brother of David and 1785 to 86. 
his successor in the Eesidency. 

Captain William Kirkpatrick : — Born 1754 : son of 1786 to 91. 
Colonel James Kirkpatrick of the Madras Cavalry : joined the 
Bengal Infantry in 1773, became Major-General in 1811: was 
Persian Interpreter to General Stibbert, Commandex-in-Chief 
in Bengal for periods between 1777 and 1785 : was Eesident 
at Gwalior and Persian Interpreter with Lord Cornwallis 
in the Mysore war, 1791-2 ; mediated in Nepal, until then 
unvisited by any Englishman, between the Nepalis and 
Chinese in 1793 : Eesident at Hyderabad in 1795 : met 
Lord Mornington at the Cape in 1798 and became his Military 
Secretary in 1798 and Private Secretary in 1799 : after Ser- 
ingpatam in 1799 was made a Commissioner for the partition 
of Mysore : Eesident at Poona in 1801 : left India in 1801 : 
he was well versed in Oriental languages and Indian lore: 
translated Tipu’s diary and letters from Persian and wrote 
an account of his mission to Nepal: he died August 22, 1812. 

Eesidents are not traceable between 1791 and 1795. 1791 to 95. 

Colonel John Collins : — Colonel : joined the East India 17^5 to 1803. 
Company’s Bengal Infantry, 1770 : Major in 1794 : appointed 
Eesident at the court of Daulat Eao Sindhia 1795-1803, 
but, though he had much power over him, failed to dis- 
suade him from fighting against the English : Collins, therefore, 
in 1803 left Sindhia, who was defeated at Assaye and Argaum 
in that year. Collins was also sent on a mission to Jaipur in 
1799. After the Maratha war Collins was Eesident at Lucknow 
at the court of the Nawab Wazi?*, and died there June 11, 1807. 
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1803 to 04. 


1804-05. 


1805-07. 


1808-10, 
1816-18 & 
1821-22. 


He was called ‘'King Collins** and is described as ‘‘‘cold, im- 
perious, and overbearing,** so tliat Metcalfe declined to 
remain under him. 

John Malcolm : — He was only a few months here, leaving 
in the hot weather. Son of George Malcolm : born May 2, 
1769, educated at Westerkirk : to India ; entered East India 
Company *s service 1782; served in various capacities, Military 
and Civil : drew up treaty of Sarji Anjangaon with 
Sindhia 1803; Resident with Sindhia 1803; served with Lake,- 
1805; v/on battle of Mehidpur 1817; Governor of Bombay 
1827; returned 1830, K.C.B., 1815; died July 30, 1833. 

Josiah Webbe : — Indian Civil Service: appointed a 
writer at Fort St. George, Madras, 1783 : Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue 1790 : Secretary to Government 1797, 
the First Chief Secretary 1800 ; wrote an able Minute depre- 
cating resumption of hostilities against Tipu, which great- 
ly displeased Lord Mornington and the Directors of the 
Company ; appointed Resident in Mysore, 1804, and was 
shortly transferred in the same capacity to Gwalior : on his 
journey thither died ui Sindhia’ s Camp on the bank of the 
Karbada : a monument was erected to him in the Fort Church, 
Madras: Colonel Wellesely (Duke of Wellington) included 
him among his friends and took home an engraving from his 
portrait, which occupied a prominent place at Strathfield- 
saye. The Duke is reported to have said of Webbe: “He 
was one of the ablest men I ever knew and what is more 
one of the most honest.** 

Richard Jenkins, Sir : — Indian Civil Service: son of 
Richard Jenkins : born February 18, 1785 : went out 
to Bombay in the East India Company’s service in 1800: 
was an Assistant in the ofiB.ce of the Governor General, and in 
1804-5, Assistant Political at Poona and Assistant Resident 
at Sindhia ’s Court : and acting Resident : ofiBciating Resi- 
dent at Nagpur in 1807, and permanently there from 1810 to 
1827 : he proposed to the Governor General the suppres- 
sion of the Pindaris : in 1817, the troops of Appa Sahib, 
the Raja of Berar, attacked the British Residency troops 
at Sitabaldi, November 26-7. Appa was dethroned 1818 and 
during the minority of his successor Jenkins governed Nag- 
pur : retired in 1828 : was M.P. for Shrewsbury, 1830-1 and 
1837-41 : D.C.L., Oxford 1834 : G.C.B., in 1838 : Chairman 
of the East India Company’s Directors, 1839 : died December 
SO, 1853. 

Robert Close . Nothing known of his life. He was 
Resident on three occasions. 
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Charles Theophilus RJetcalfe, I.C.S.: — Governor isio— ii. 
General (provisional) : bom January 30, 1785 at Calcutta : son 
of Major Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe j afterwards Director of 
the East India Company, and Baronet ; educated at Brom- 
ley and Eton : to Calcutta as a writer” in the East India 
Company’s service in January 1801 : the first student of the 
College of Fort William : Assistant Eesident at Daulat Rao 
Sindia’s Court 1803 : served in many important parts : 
Resident at Gwalior 1810 : Resident at Delhi 1811-19 : 
Secretary in the Secret and Political Department and 
Private Secretary to the Governor General, Marquess of 
Hastings, January 1819, September 1820: Resident at 
Hyderabad 1820 : Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana : 

Member of the Supreme Council, 1827-34 : Governor of 
Agra, 1834: Acting Governor General, 1835-36 : G.C.B., 1836, 
created a Peer 1845 : died September 5, 1846 : his bust is at 
the Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta. His epitaph was written by 
Macaulay including the words “ A statesman tried in many 
high posts and difiBLcult conjunctures and found equal to 
all. The three greatest dependencies of the British Crown 
were successively entrusted to his care. In India his fortitude, 
his wisdom, his probity and bis moderation are held in 
honourable remembrance by men of many races, languages 


and religions,” etc., etc. 

Richard Strachey. 18J1-16, 

1818-20 & 
1823>28.' 

Captain Joshiah Stewart: — ^Died at Gwalior while 1825. 
Resident in 1825. His tomb is there. 

Colonel Fielding. ^ 1829. 

Major John Law. 1831-32. 

Major John Raison Dyke. 1832. 

Mr. Richard Cavendish, I.C.S. 1832-35. 

Major John Sutherland. 1835-37. 

Captain Dundas. 1837-38. 

Colonel Arthur Speirs. 1838-43. 


Colonel William Henry Sleeman : — Born August 18, 1843-44. 
1788 : son of Philip Sleeman : joined the Bengal army in 
1809 c was in the Nepal war, 1814-6 : Assistant Agent to the 
Governor General for Saugor and Nerbudda territories from 
1820 : General Superintendent of the Operations for the 
suppression of Thagi, 1835, and of Dakaiti also from 1839 : 
was Resident at Gwalior 1843-44 : and at Lucknow 1849-56 ; 
advised against the annexation of Oudh : his assassination 
attempted 1851 ; died at sea off Ceylon February 10, 

1856 : vfTote Rambles and Recollections of an Indian official. 
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1844-48 
and 1840-51. 


1848- 49. 

1849- 52. 


1844. A journey through the Kingdom of Oudh in 1849-50- 
56. A Vocabulary of the peculiar language used hy the 
ThagSi 1836, and other works on Indian subjects : Major- 
General. 

Colonel Richmond Shakespear : — Colonel : son of John 
Talbot Shakespear, B.C.S : born May 11, 1812 : educated at 
Charterhouse and Addiscombe : went to India in the Bengal 
Artillery, 1829 ; in the Afghan war of 1838-39 went to 
Kandahar and to Girisik with Sale : Political Assistant to 
D’Arcy Todd in the mission to Herat sent by Todd to Khiva 
to induce the Khan to surrender Russian captives : collected 
many and took them aU to Russia : knighted 1841 : wrote a 
journey from Herat to Orenburg : went as Military Secre- 
tary with Pollock to Kabul 1842^ : from there he proceeded 
to Bamean to liberate the British captives, met them after 
their release, and brought them back to Kabul September 
1842 : returned with Pollock to India : Political Assistant at 
Gwalior : A-D-C. to Gough at Maharajpur 1843, in political 
charge of Gwalior 1844-8 and 1849-51 : in the Punjab Cam- 
paign at Ramnagar, Sadulapur, Chilianwala, Gujarat, in 
command of battery : Political Agent at Jodhpur 1851, 
Resident at Baroda 1857 and Brigadier- General of Bombay 
Army, North Division : Agent to the Governor General for 
Central India 1859, C. B. 1860, died at Indore, October 29, 
1861 : was a cousin of Thackeray J 

Captain D. Ross. 

Major Henry Marion Durand, R.E.: — Son of a Cavalry 
officer : born November 6th, 1812 : educated at Leicester and 
Addiscombe : entered the Bengal Engineers 1828 : went to 
India in 1829-30 : appointed to irrigation work in the North- 
Western Provinces ; served in Afghanistan : Private 
Secretary to Lord Ellenborough (Governor General 1842-44) : 
was present at Maharajpur ; served in Sikh war : became 
Political Agent at Gwalior and Bhopal successively; wrote there 
largely for the Calcutta Review : in 1856 was Inspecting 
Engineer, Presidency Circle, until Lord Canning made him 
Agent to the Governor General for Central India. In the 
mutiny he was compelled by the strength of the insurrection 
of Holkar’s native troops at Indore to retire thence ; foughb 
several actions, and reconquered Western Malwa : C.B., and 
Brevet Colonel ; Member of the Council of India 1859-61 : 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 1861-65 : 
became Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, June 1, 1870 : 
Major-General and K.C.S.I., in 1867 ; he was accidentally Idlled 
at Tonk on January 1, 1871, his howdah on the elephant’s 
back being crushed, under the arch of a gateway. 

1 See Thackeray — Miscellaneous in Letts* Diary. 
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The Secretary of State wrote of him: ‘^The life of such, a 
man is an example to the Service and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment deeply deplore his death.” 

Major D. A, Malcolm. 1852-54. 

Major Samuel Charters Macpherson,— Son of Dr. 1854-59. 
Hugh Macpherson : educated at Edinburgh and Trinity 
College, Cambridge : entered the Madras Army 1827, in 
the operations against the Eaja of Gumsur in Orissa 1835 : 
inquired and reported on the v^d tribe of Khonds in Gum- 
sur and the measures required for the suppression of Meriah 
or human sacrifices among them, 1837-9 as Principal Assis- 
tant to the Collector of Ganjam : he reformed the Khonds 
1842-4 : appointed Agent to the Governor General in 1845 
to suppress human sacrifice and female infanticide in the 
hill tracts of Orissa : his conduct investigated and charges 
against him found untenable : Political Officer at Benares, 

Bhopal and Gwalior, where, with Dinkar Eao, he kept 
Sindhia loyal in the mutiny of 1857 : died at Calcutta April 
15, i860. 

Major Richard John Meade. — Son of Captain John 1859-61. 
Meade, E.N. : educated at the Royal Naval School : entered 
the Bengal Army 1838 : Lieutenant-General 1883, General 
i889 ; in the mutiny of 1857-9 while in charge of a column, 
captured Tantia Topi ; Political Agent^ at Gwalior, 

Agent to the Governor General, Central India, 1861 : Chief 
Commissioner, Mysore, 1870 : Agent to the Governor General 
and Special Commissioner at Baroda 1875 : Member of the 
Court for the trial of Malhar Eao, Gaekwar of Baroda, 1875, 
Resident at Hyderabad, 1876-81 : died March 20, 1894. 

Colonel Richard Harte Keatinge.— Born June 17, 1862-63. 
1825 : son of Right Hon’ble Richard Keatinge, Judge of 
the Court of Probate, Ireland : educated privately : entered 
the Bombay Artillery 1842 : Major-General 1884, General 
1894; Assistant Superintendent, Nimar, 1847 : served through 
the Indian mutiny : disarmed the Asirghar garrison : Poli- 
tical Officer with the Mhow force and the 1st Brigade, 

Central India Field Force : at the siege of Dhar, and the 
battle of Mandasor : with the Bombay Artillery at the siege 
of Chanderi gained the Victoria Cross March 17, 1858 : he 
voluntarily led the column through the breach, under heavy 
cross fire and led into the fort : twice severely wounded : 
success mainly due to him : commanded irre^ar troops in 
Satpura hills, 1858-9 against insurgents: joined Parke’s 
Brigade in the pursuit of Tantia Topi: Political 
Agent in Malwa, 1857 : in Nimar 1860 : at Gwalior 1862-3^': 
and Kattiawar, 1803-7 : took the field against rebel Waghirs 
jj.li Kattiawar,^” 1865-6 : (Jrovemor General’s Agent in 
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1863 - 66 . 

1870-72 & 
1876 - 77 . 

1867 - 68 , 


' 1668 - 69 . 


1869 - 70 . 

1872 - 74 , 


1874-76 & 
1880 - 81 . 


1877 & 1881 - 
82 . 


Rajputana 1867-70': acting Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces 1870-2 : the first Chief Commissioner of Assam 
1874-8 : C.S.I., 1866 : died May 25, 1904. 

Colonel A. R. E. Hutchinson, 

Colonel Henry Dermot Daly. — Son of Lieutenant Colonel 
Francis Dermot Daly : born October 25, 1821 : joined the 
1st Bombay European regiment in 1840 : became Adjutant^ 
was present at the fighting at Multan in 1848, in the second 
Sikh war, at Gujarat on February 22, 1849, and in the pursuit 
of the Sikhs : in 1849 he raised the first Punjab Cavalry and 
saw service on the frontier, against the Afridis, and under 
Sir Colin Campbell in 1852. In the mutiny he commanded 
the Guides Cavalry in their march of 580 miles in 22 days 
from Mardan to Delhi : was at the siege of Delhi ; at the cap- 
ture of Lucknow in March 1858 and in the Oudh campaign : 
in 1861 he commanded the Central India Horse, was Political 
Agent in Western Malwa and at Gwalior : in 1869 was made 
Agent to the Governor General for Central India : K.C.B., 
1875 : C.I.E., 1880, General in 1888 : G.C.O. 1889 ; retired 
in 1882 : died July 21, 1895. 

Colonel Charles Lionel Showers, B.S.C.-^Born 1816 : 
son of Major Howe Showers, H.E., I.C.S., educated privately: 
entered army 1835 : Resident at Gwalior, 1868-69 : Resident 
at Udaipur 1867. 

• General C. T. Chamberlain. 

Major Eugene Clutterbuck Impey. — Born 1830, son 
of Edward Impey, B.C.S., and grandson of Sir Elijah 
Impey : educated privately and at Wadham College, 
Oxford, joined the 5th Bengal N. I. 1851, Assistant Agent 
to the Governor General, Rajputana, 1856 : served through 
the mutiny : at the siege of Kotah, 1858 : Political Agent at 
TJlwar, 1858 : Military Secretary to the Viceroy, Lord Law- 
rence, 1863-4 : Political Agent, Jodhpur, Udaipur and Gwa- 
lior : Resident in Nepal, retired 1878, C.I.E., 1879 : died 
November 1904. 

Colonel John William Willoughby Osborne. — ^Born 
1833 : son of Major-General Willoughby Osborne : entered 
the Madras Army, 1850 : Lieutenant-Colonel 1871, served 
through the Indian mutiny : wounded in action, C.B., Hon- 
orary A-D-C, to the Viceroy, 1860 : Political Resident at 
Gwalior, 1880 : died October 8, 1881. 

Colond John Watson. — ^Born 1829 : entered the Bombay 
Army, 1848 : served in the Punjab Campaign, 1848-9 : Boz- 
dar expedition, 1857 : in the first Punjab Cavalry in the 
mutiny 1858-9 : gained the Victoria Cross during Sir Colin 
Cainpbeffs reKef at Lucknow, November 14, 1857, for h% 
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rgallant attack on a number of the enemies’ cavalry, and fox 
gallantry on many other occasions ; Umbeyla campaign 
1863, commanded the Central India Horse, 1871 : Eesident 
at Gwalior, 1877 : Officiating Agent to the Governor General 
for Central India : commanded the Cavalry despatched from 
Bombay to Malta, 1878, commanded the Punjab Chiefs’ 

Contingent in the Afghan war, 1879-80 : Agent to the Gover- 
nor General at Baroda, 1882-86 : K.C.B., 1886 ; General 
1891, G.C.B., 1902. 

Colonel William Tweedie. — Born, October 31, 1836 ; son 1877-79 & 
of Rev, W. K. Tweedie, D.D. : educated at Edinburgh Uni' 1882-86. 
versity : entered the Indian Army, 1857 : served in the 
Indian mutiny, 1857-8 : in the action at Benares, June 4, 

1857 : at Havelock’s relief, and the capture of Lucknow : 

Political Secretary to Commander-in-Chief, Abyssinian 
expedition : Political Officer in the Afghan war, 1879-80 : held 
several appointments in the Political Department, including 
;that of Political Resident at Gwalior, in Turkish Arabia and 
Consul-General of Bagdad : C.S.I. : author of the Arabian 
Horse^ his country and people. 

Colonel Patrick Wilson Bannerman. — I. A. Ensign, igg 2.83 igsi- 
Bombay Army June 1852 : Assistant to the Superintendent, 86, 1887-88. 
Nimach, July 1859, as Assistant to Governor-General’s 
Agent, Central India, 1860: Political Assistant, Bhopawar, 

August, 1865, also Bhil Agent and Commandant, Malwa Bhil 
Corps ; Political Agent, Rewah, March, 1871, Political Agent, 

Bhopal, 1880, Resident, Eastern States, Rajputana, October 
1881,' Resident, Gwalior, March, 1882, acted as Agent to 
Governor-General for Central India in 1883-84, and again in 
1887, reverted to Military Department, 1888, to Unemployed 
Supernumerary list, June 3 890. 

Major-General James Cavan Berkeley, C.I.E,, I.S.C. — 1883 - 83 . 
First Commission, Madras Infantry, October 1857 : served 
from June 1862, as Assistant to the Governor General’s 
Agent in Central India, also as Boundary Settlement Officer, 

Political Agent, Haraoti and Tonk, 1873: Political Agent, 
Baghelkhand, January 1879 : Political Agent, Jacobabad, 

1882 : Officiating Resident, Gwalior, March, 1883 : on special 
duty, Kashmir, 1884 : Political Agent, Bnndelkhand, 1884, 
officiating Resident, Nepal, 1885 ; Resident, and Governor 
General’s Agent at Baroda, April 1886 : reverted to Military 
Department, November 1887 ; to Unemployed Supernume- 
rary list, January 1893. 

Colonel David William Keith Barr. — Born November,^^^® ^ 

29, 1846 : entered the Army 1864 : served in the Abyssinian 
expedition : . Boundary Settlement Officer in Malwa and Bhil 
Qountrj!^ : Deputy BM Agent, Manpur : Assistant to the 
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1S03-03. 


1893.9A 

1894-95 & 96. 

189& 

% 

1896. 

1897-98. 


Agent to tlie Governor General for Central India, 1870 : 
Political Agent at Jodhpur, 1878-79 : in Baghelkhand and 
Eewah : Eesident at Gwalior, 1887 : in Kashmir, 1892 : Agent 
to the Governor General for Central India, 1894 : Eesident 
at Hyderabad, February 24, 1900 — ^March 1905 ; K.C.S.I., 
1903 : Member of the Council of India, 1905. 

Colonel John Biddulph, — Born July 25, 1840: son 
of Egbert Biddulph of Ledbury : educated at West- 
minster : entered the Bengal Cavalry and arrived in India 
1858: served in the mutiny: joined the Indian Stafi Corps; 
A-D-C. to Lord Northbrook when Viceroy, 1872-76,: mem- 
ber of the mission to Yarkand, 1873-74 : employed bn a 
secret mission to countries beyond Gilgit 1877 : acting 
Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan, May-November 
1882 : Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1882, Haraoti and Tonk, 
1886 : Eesident and Commissioner, Ajmere, 1890 : Officiating 
Agent, Baluchistan, 1891 : acting Eesident at Gwalior, 1892 : 
Eesident at Baroda 1893 : reverted to military duty 1895 : 
author of Tribes of the Hindukush, 1880; The 'Nineteenth 
and their Times ^ 1899 : Stringer Lawrence, 1901. 

Colonel Edward Swatman Reynolds. — Joined service 
27th October 1859 ; entered the Sind Horse 1863 : Assistant 
Superintendent Magistrate, Upper Sind Frontier 1871 : served 
as Political Officer in Baluchistan, Kotah, Baroda, and 
Gwalior, 1877-94. 

Colonel Donald Robertson. — ^Born, June 24, 1847 : 
son of Colonel J . S, Eobertson : educated at Cheltenham, Bonn 
and Radley : entered the Army 1865, and civil employment 
in Madras, 1869 : served as Political Officer in Central India,' 
Eajputana, Hyderabad, Eewah, Gwalior, Resident in Mysore, 
1880-1903 : C.S.L, 1899, K.C.SJ., 1903. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Charles Withers Ravenshaw. — 
Indian Army, First Commission, 8th May, 1872, from Decem- 
ber, 1875 ; served in various capacities under the Foreign 
Department from 1879-81 ; Resident, Gwalior, April, 1895 : 
Resident, Mewar, 1897 : Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, June 
1899 ; Resident, Baroda, August, 1899 : Resident, Nepal, 
March, 1902. Retired 1907, 

Major Ivar Macivor, C.LE.— Entered the Army 1872: 
served in the Political Department in Indore, Bushire, 
Baluchistan and, Gwalior, Died of cholera at Gwalior, 1896. 

.Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Henry Ne will .—Indian 
•Army, First Commission, 4th July, 1865 : served under the 
Foreign Department in the Thagi and Dakaiti branch, 1872 : 

^ Hyderabad, Bhopawar, Baluchistan, 
Jhalawar, Western States, Eajputana : Resident at G^alioj 
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1897-98 : transferred to Unemployed Supernumerary list, 

September 1899. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Caldwell Pears. — Indian 1897 & 1899« 
Army, First Commission, 20tlL May, 1872 : Political Depart- 
meat in Afghanistan, Rajputana, Gwalior, Nepal and Kashmir 
1878-1905 : Resident at Gwalior 1897 : Jodhpur, 1898 : 

Resident, Gwalior, May, 1899 : Resident, Nepal, 1901 : Resi- 
dent, Jaipur, 1903 : Resident in Kashmir 1905. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Herbert. — Indian Army, 1901-04. 
First Commission, Jime 1874 : served in Afghan war of 1879- 
80 ; under the Foreign Department in Rajputana and Central 
India : Resident, Gwalior, 1901 ; in charge of ex- Amir, 1904 ; 

Resident, Jaipur, 1905. 

Major Charles Hamerton Pritchard, I.A. — ^First l^o^* 

commission 1882; from 1888 acted as Assistant to 
Govemor-Generars Agent, Baluchistan, engagedin boundary 
settlement work in Mewar (1889 — 1890); Assistant to 

Resident, Hyderabad, and to the General Superintendent, 

Thagi and Dakaiti, 1890, and Assistant Commissioner, 

Merwara, 1891 ; Political Agent, 'Eastern States of Raj- 
putana, 1893 ; Settlement Officer, Tonk, 1894 ; Assistant 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Department, 

1896 ; Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer, 1897 ; Political Agent 
in Bundelkhand, 1899 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1902 ; Political 
Agent in Haraoti and Tonk, 1902 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 

March 1905 ; Commissioner, Ajmer- Merwara, 1908. 

Mr. Stuart Mitford Fraser, C. 1. E., I. C. S. — 1904 . 
Educated at Blundell’s School, Tiverton, and Balliol College, 

Oxford : appointed after examination of 1882 : arrived 25th 
November, 1885, and served in Bombay as Assistant Collector 
and Magistrate, and Forest Settlement Officer ; Tutor and 
Guardian to the Maharaja of Kholhapur, the Chief of Kagal, 
and Kunwar Saheb of Bhaonagar, May, 1889, to April, 1894 ; 
tutor to Maharaja of Mysore, May, 1896, and Assistant to 
Resident July, 1896 : C.I.E., June, 1902: Junior Collector, 

August, 1902 : officiating Deputy Secretary to Government 
of India, Foreign Department, November, 1903, Resident at 
Gwalior ; and again officiating Deputy Secretary, Foreign 
Department, June, 1904 : conffimed April, 1905 : Officiating 
Secretary in that Department, October, 1904, to October, 

1905 : Resident, Mysore, and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

November, 1905. 

Mr. Henry Venn Cobb, M* A., LL.B., I.C.S. — ^Educated 1904-07. 
in Bang’s School, Canterbury, and Trinity College, Cambridge : 
appointed after examination of 1883 : arrived 18th Novem- 
ber, 1886, and served in Madras as Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, February, 1892 : Acting Assistant Resident, 
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1907. 


34‘i, 

Mysore, and Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Coorg, August- 
Novemher, 1893, and from April, 1895. In 1894 acted as 
Assistant Resident, Kashmir, February, 1899 : Resident, 
Jaipur, December, 1900, to April, 1903 : Political Agent in 
Eastern Rajputana States, April, 1904 : Resident in G-walior, 
April, 1905. Resident in Marwar 1907. 

Major Herbert Lionel Showers, C.I.E., I. A. — ^Bom 
1861 : sonpf General C. L. Showers, B.S.C.: educated privately; 
entered Army 1883 : Resident at GwaUor, 10th March, 1907. 

Major A. F. Pinhey, C.I.E., I.A. — Bom 1861 : served 
in various capacities in Rajputana and Central India. 
Political Agent, Malwa, 1895 : Baghelkhand 1896 : Resident 
in Mewar 1900 : at Gwalior 1907 
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APPEKDIX[a 

A List of British Oificers in the service of Mahadji and 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 

The list does not profess to be complete, while much re- 
mains untold relating to many of the names included. The old 
Gwalior records might teH something, and possibly papers 
in the famihes of some of those who served this State. The 
information given has been drawn mainly from Compton’s 
book. The Milita/ry Adventurers of Hindosthan, from the 
Asiatic Annual Register, and India Review. It would be 
interesting to be able to add to the list and also to the in- 
formation contained in it. 

Abbott, Lieutenant. — ^An English officer in the 1st Brigade 
under De Boigne. 

AnMUTY, Major. — ^In Ajubaji Inglia’s service. He was 
with Shepherd when he defeated Amir Khan near Kunch. 

AlLexander, Colonel. — A commander of a -corps after the 
breakup of Perron’s army by the British. He was a half- 
caste. 

Almond, Captain. — Called Allamimd by natives. An 
Englishman and officer in the 1st Brigade under De Boigne. 

Atkins, Captain. — He is mentioned as one'of the officers 
confined by the mutinous troops at Agra. 

Baours, Major. — A Frenchman; first in Begam Somru’s 
service; afterwards joined De Boigne. He was killed at 
Pa tan 1790. 

Beckett, Lieutenant. — ^This officer was A.-D.-C. to Perron 
and was sent to' Lake just before the battle of Aligarh. 

Bell, Robert, Captain-Lieutenant. — ^An Englishman serv- 
ing in the 1st Brigade under De Boigne. 

Bellasis, Joseph Henry, Captain. — Originally an Ensign 
in the Company’s service. He was a young man of imusual 
ability and personal charm, being a good classical scholar, 
musician and artist. In 1796 he resigned the Company's 
service and joined Ambaji Inglia. In 1797 he took part 
in the siege of Lohar, but was dismissed soon after by his 
employer. In 1798, however, he rejoined Ambajis and was 
killed in the battle of Seondha, 3rd May 1801. 

Bernier, Augustine, Major. — A Frenchman ; first in 
Begam Somru’s service* Later he commanded a battalion in 
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Perron’s 3rd Brigade under De Bourguien. A brave and able 
soldier. He vras killed in the attack of Hansi on lOtb December 
1801. His tomb stands in Bars! close by Hansi. 


Biboh, lAevtenant . — ^First an ofidcer of Thomas’s. He 
joined Perron later. In 1803 he took advantage of Lord 
Wellesley’s proclamation and entered the British service. 

BotTRGUiEN, Louis j Co/ptain. — A Frenchman, always re- 
ferred to by natives as Loye Saji'S). His real name was Louis 
Bernard. He first entered a mercenary regiment in the 
Company’s service called ‘ ‘ Doxat’s Chasseurs. ’ ’ On the 
disbanding of the force he became a cook and maker of 
fireworks. He then joined Begam Somru’s service, from which 
he exchanged into that of Sindhia about 1794. He was 
engaged in the campaign against Thomas (1801), in which he 
failed signally. On Perron’s flight in 1803 Bourguien took 
command. He surrendered to Lake after the battle of Delhi 
and returned with an immense fortune. Skinner describes 
him as being ‘ ‘ not only a coward but a fool,’ ’ while Ferdinand 
Smith says he was as “ wicked as he was weak.” 

Boyd, J. P., CoZoweZ. — An American. He first raised a 
corps in the Nizam’s service ; he afterwards, in 1793, raised a 
corps for Ahalya Bai Holkar and finally joined the Peshwa’s 
army. ^ 

Bbowbt, Ensign . — ^An officer in Sindhia’s army at Assaye. 

Bbownbigg, Major . — ^An Irishman, and a brave and able 
officer. By natives he was called Bsrdndi Sahib. Daulat 
Bao esteemed him highly. In 1801 he made his famous 
defence at Satwas against Jasw ant Bao Holkar, and three 
months later took part in the battle of Indore. Perron, who 
was jealous of him, managed to get him disgraced in 1802. 
After the fall of Agra he entered the British- service and was 
employed with irregtdar levies against Holkar. He was killed 
at Sirsa on 19th February 1804. 

Bulb^iley", Captain . — An officer under Fremont in the 
2xid Brigade of De Boigne. He was killed at Balahiri on 5tli 
August 1792. 


Buttebeibld, Captain . — Son of an officer in the Com- 
pany’s service. He first entered the Karauli Chief’s service 
and then that of Thakur Durjan Lai Khichr, who was 
engaged m defending his possessions against He 

was pCTSimded to lea.ve the Thakur and enter Sindhia’s servibe,’ 
and distm^shed; himself against Lakwa Dada and the Bais. 


— One of the Europeans present with 
oindhia the enemy at Assaye. - - 
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CARifEdi^iE (?). — A Scotchman dismissed by Perron in August 
1803 with the other British ofiScers. He was a brother of 
Colonel Carnegie in the Company’s service. 

Catts, Captain , — ^An oflELcer serving in Dawes’ force at 
Poona. He was killed in the engagement with Jaswant Rao 
Holkar at that place in 1802. 

Dawes, Captain , — Served in Perron’s 1st Brigade under 
Sutherland. In 1802 he was sent in pursuit of Holkar, after 
his defeat at Indore. He was sent to oppose Holkar at Poona, 
but his force was inadequate. His battalions behaved with 
great courage, but he and two other officers were killed. 

De Boigne, Benoit. — ^Pre-eminent among the military 
adventurers of India stands Benoit De Boigne, not only for 
his commanding military genius, but for the rigid straight- 
forwardness of all his actions and his fine character. “ 

Benoit la Borgne, better known as De Boigne, was born 
at Chamberi in Savoy on March 8th, 1751. He was the 
second son of a large family, his father being a hide mer- 
chant. Tradition says that he was obliged to leave his native 
country on account of a duel with a Sardinian count. He 
went to France and obtained an Ensign’s commission in the 
famous Irish Brigade, in the Clare Regiment commanded by 
‘a Major Leigh. He passed several years in Flanders. He 
resigned in 1774 and joined Admiral Orloff, the Russian 
commander in the G-reek Archipelago. In this campaign he 
was made prisoner by the Turks. Many romantic tales are 
told of his captivity. Finally he made his way to St. Peters- 
burgh, apparently in order to obtain some compensation for 
his losses in Russian service. He was given employment and 
commanded an escort sent with Lord Percy, a son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who was touring in the Greek Archipel-. 
ago. With this nobleman he struck up a firm friendship. 

Later on, becoming dazzled by a description of India, 
he determined to proceed there overland via Tartary and 
Kashmir, a hazardous journey in those days. His attempts 
failed, however j and in 1777 he sailed for Madras. A ter 
waiting some time in Madras until his means were nearly 
exhausted, he joined the 6th Madras Infantry as an Ensign. 
For two years he served in this regiment, and was then trans- 
ferred to the Governor Sir Thomas Rumbold’s body-guard. 
In 1782 he resigned his commission. He finally reached 
- Calcutta with letters of recommendation and was warmly 
received by Warren Hastings. To him h3 disclosed his 
intention of proceeding overland to Europe. . Hastings 
premised all assistance and gave him letters to all the Com- 
pany’s oflSLcers at native courts. In 1783 he started and 
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arrived at Lucknow, where he visited La Martine, In August 
lie joined Major James Brown, who was proceeding on an 
embassy to Delhi. Brown was delayed by the machinations 
of the Delhi court, but De Boigne pushing on reached the 
capital, soon after proceeding to Agra, where he learned that 
the wazlr then was. At this time Sindhia was besieging 
Gohad. James Anderson, the Resident with Sindhia, in- 
vited De Boigne to stay with him. Sindhia, suspicious of one 
who had been with Brown and interviewed the waz^r^ con- 
trived to have his baggage stolen. Anderson was furious, 
and on his representation everything was restored except the 
papers and letters of recommendation. This was a fatal blow 
to De Boigne’ s plans. He now turned his thoughts in another 
direction and, partly no doubt to revenge himself on Sindhia, 
offered his services to the Rana of Gohad against the Maratha 
chief. The Rana, however, was too parsimonious and the 
offer was rejected. He then applied to the Raja of Jaipur, 
who accepted his offer. He at once wrote informing Warren 
Hastings of his plan. This letter was written officially and 
had to be laid before the Board, who at once seized on it as a 
means of harassing the Governor-General. De Boigne was 
ordered to repair at once to Calcutta, and greatly to his honour, 
be it said, did so. He explained his intention and returned, 
only to find that the Raja, thinking the conclusion of the 
treaty of Salbai had removed all danger, now declined his 
offer. * * It is idle to speculate upon the what-might-have- 
been of history, yet it is indisputable that but for the failure 
of De Boigne’ s negotiations with Chattra Singh and Partab 
Singh he would have been arrayed in the field of battle against 
Madhoji Sindhia, instead of on his side, and this circumstance 
must, in all human probability, have changed the course 
of Central and Upper Indian history for the next twenty 
years..” 

Mahadji had been observing De Boigne, and now made 
advances through Anderson, engaging him to raise two batta- 
lions of infantry of 850 men each. Thus began a connection 
which, with one short break, lasted from 1784 to Sindhia’s 
death in 1794, a connection which brings nothing but honour 
on employer and employed, each mutually trusting the other 
to the full — a trust that was never belied. 

His successes are dealt with elsewhere, and need not be 
mentioned here. 

On Christmas day 1795 De Boigne left Koil for Lucknow 
and Calcutta, and in September 1796 sailed for England on 
the Gromberg, reaching there in 1797^ He took with him a 
fortune of £400,000 after 19 years of service, not a large sum 
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wten compared with, that made by others. Perron, for instance, 
having £280,000 in Company securities besides much other 
property amounting to nearly two millions. 

He lived between London and Paris. In 1798 he married 
Mademoiselle d’ Osmond, daughter of the Marquis d’ Osmond, 
afterwards French Ambassador in England. In 1803 he pur- 
chased an estate near Chamberi, and in his house of 
“ Buisson entertained liberally. He devoted his time and 
money to charitable objects, spending some 3,700,000 francs 
(£148,000) during the last years of his life on this alone. 

He delighted to entertain European oj0S.cers from India, 
and Tod, Grant Duff and others testify to his kindness. 

He is thus described : His frame and stature were 

herculean, and he was full six feet two inches in height. His 
aspect was mild and unassuming, and he was unostentatious 
in his habit and demeanour, preserving at his advanced age all 
the gallantry and politeness of the vielle cow. He disliked 
from modesty to advert to his past deeds, and so seemed to 
strangers to have lost his memory. But in the society of 
those who could partake of the emotions it awakened, the 
name of Merta always stirred in him associations whose call 
he could not resist. The blood would mount to his temples 
and the old fire came into his eyes as he recalled, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity and eloquence, the story of that glorious day. 
But he spoke of himself as if it were of another, and always 
concluded with the words, ‘ My past appears a dream. ’ ’ ’ 

On 21st of Jxme 1830, almost the 40th anniversary of 
Patan, he died peacefully in his bed. 

The secret of his success was work, sheer hard work, added 
to a genius for organisation and command. A well-known 
writer on Indian subjects thus refers to his career : To us 

who can look back on all that he accomplished and who can 
form a tolerably accurate idea of the difficulties he must have 
had to encounter, he stands out as pre-eminently the foremost 
European figure between the departure of Warren Hastings 
and the arrival of Marquess Wellesley, It was De Boigne 
who made it possible for Sindhia to rule in Hindusthan, at the 
jsame time that he controlled the councils of Poona. It was 
through De Boigne alone that Mahadji’s great dream, dissolved 
by his death, became possible of realisation. But for De 
Boigne the power of the Marathas would never have been 
able to offer a resistance to the British so determined and so 
prolonged. It was De Boigne who introduced into the North- 
Western Provinces the germs of that civil administration 
which the English have so successfully developed.’’^ 

^ Mallespn — Final French Struggles, — 189. See also 
Memoirs of the Oomtesse He Boigne (London, 1907)* 
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Honours tad been heaped on him in his old age. He had 
no son by his wife, but was succeeded by his son Charles 
Alexander, the offspring of a native woman. He died in 1863 
and was succeeded by his son. 

Del PERROisr (?). — Returned as one of the ofl&cers who 
surrendered with Bourguien after Laswari. 

Debridon’, Louis, Major , — ^A half-bred Frenchman and 
brother-in-law of Perron, who had married his sister ; he was 
also related to John Hessing, in whose corps he commanded 
a battalion. He was present with Hessing at Uijain and was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Hessing paid Rs. 40,000 to 
ransom him from Holkar. He was at Agra when Lake cap- 
tured the fort. Fanny Parkes inter Wanderings mentions 
that an oflicer of this name was hving at Koil in 1838 in a 
house which had belonged to Perron. His grandsons still 
held property there in 1871. 

Donblly, Captain. — An Irishman who commanded a bat- 
tahon in Perron’s 2nd Brigade under Pohhnann. He was 
killed at the storming of Shahpura in 1799. 

Doolan, Lieutenant. — ^Killed at Ujjain in 1801 while 
serving in Hessing’ s Brigade. 

Dorson. — ^French officer in Sutherland’s Brigade, 
mentioned by Long. 

D’Ortoist, Brigade-Major , — ^Mentioned as one of those 
present at Assaye. 

Douglas, Ensign . — ^An officer in Dawes’ BattaKon at 
Poona who was killed in the fight with Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

DRUGEOisr, Captain . — ^A Savoyard, like De Boigne. He 
was born at Hyenne near Chamberi, where his father resided 
at Chateau Bergen. His brother was a general in the Sardi- 
nian army. He was one of De Boigne’s oldest officers, 
becoming Brigade-Major of the 2nd Brigade in 1794, Drugeon 
succeeded Perron in command of the 1st Brigade when that 
officer obtained De Boigne’s post. He was in co mm and 
of the brigade from which the battalions that treacherously 
attacked Amrit Rao at Poona were drawn. In 1800 he 
was put in charge of the Emperor Shah Alam, He wrote 
a very interesting letter to De Boigne in which he deplores 
his old chief’s departure and ascribes Sindhia’s failures to 
his absence, and the avariciousness of Perron. He con- 
cludes : * ‘ ‘ You have made the soup which he (Perron) 
has only the trouble of supping,” He was deported to 
Europe after the War and died at Nice in 1824. 

Dudreneo, C7ievalier,—A Frenchman, a native of Brest, 
and a man of family, education .and refinement. Natives 
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called him Huzur JBeg. He arrived in India in 1773 "as a 
midshipman on a French man-of-war. In 1781 he joined 
Madoc’s corps at Delhi and served at different times in the 
armies of the Bharatpur and Gohad Chiefs, and of Najaf 
Khan, wazlr to Shah Alam. In 1782 he entered the Begum 
Somru’s service.^ In 1791 he joined Tokoji Holkar, for 
whom he raised his first regular troops. This force was 
defeated at Lakheri, Dudrenec nearly losing his life. He 
raised a fresh corps and was present at Kardla in 1795. 
During the disputes which arose on the death of Tukoji 
he first sided with Kashi Eao Holkar, but afterwards joined 
Jaswant Rao.^ In 1801 he went over to Perron, who had 
invited him. At this time he was living at Eampura, in Indore 
State, and his troops, who refused to desert with him, nearly 
IdUed him. 

In 1803 he succeeded to the command of the 4th Brigade. 
After Bourguiens defeat he surrendered to Colonel Vandeleur 
at Muttra,® 

Dxjpont, John James, Major , — A Dutchman and an 
officer in Filose’s corps. After the suicide of FidMe Filose 
he succeeded to the command of his four battalions. His 
force was present at Assaye. One account also states that 
he was with John Hessing at Ujjain and was taken prisoner 
with Derridon and Humpherston, 

Duprat, Colonel , — A French officer in Perron’s army. 
He succeeded Drugeon in command of the 1st Brigade at 
Poona in 1798, He commanded the five battalions which 
attacked Amrit Rao, 

Eva^ts (Evens), Captain , — Succeeded Baours in com- 
mand of the Begum Somru’s forces. He entered Sindhia’s 
service later on, and then Holkar’s. He was taken prisoner 
ja.t Seondha with Tone. He took advantage of the pro- 
clamation of 1803. 

Fergusson (?). — A Scotchman and one of the officers 
dismissed by Perron in Augxist 1803 before the outbreak 
of the war. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste (De la Fontaine). — ^The eldest son 
of Michael Filose (q.v,). He is well known to natives stiQ 
as Batis Sahib or Jan Battis, He was born at Fyzabad 
in Oudh in March 1775, and was baptised a year later by 
Father Vindele of Agra. A friend of Jean’s father, named 
De la Fontaine, who had originally obtained him employment 

1 Sleems'n — JRaniblesy II, 2750. 

2 He was for a time a prisoner at Xota. Asiatic AnmtaZ Jtegisterp 
1799, p. 40. 

^ Wellington's DespafcMs, ID, 426. 
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having no cMldren adopted Jean Baptiste, whence he acquired 
the name of De la Fontaine, by which he is sometimes 
mentioned. Ija Fontaine took charge of the boy and had 
him educated at Delhi and Calcutta. He is said to have 
been a youth of great precocity, and at about 12 years of 
age conducted an expedition against the Nawab Bhambu 
Khan of Saharanpur. De la Fontaine, however, with great 
good sense, insisted on the boy’s returning to Calcutta to 
complete his studies. When Jean was about 22 De la 
Fontaine died and left him all his possessions (1797). Jean 
Baptiste then entered Daulat Rao’s service. On the 
retirement of his father he received three of the battalions 
which formed his Brigade, and was sent to serve in Hariana. 
He never seems to have kept his men in order, and in 
1801 the discipline of his force was so bad that the 
Emperor had them expelled from Delhi. This appears 
to be the single recorded instance of the King of Kings 
having voluntarily promulgated a decree which was carried 
into effect, and both the order and its prompt execution 
seem to indicate that Baptiste’s battalions were a public 
nuisance.” 

In 1802 he succeeded to the command of the battalions 
left vacant by his brother Fidele’s suicide. When war 
broke out with the English his force consisted of 8 batta- 
lions of infantry, 500 cavalry and 45 guns* Half this force 
was present at Assaye and was'dispersed ; Baptiste, with the 
rest, had been left at Ujjain. On hearing of this defeat 
he retired to Rajputana, but returned when peace was 
declared. He was employed to subjugate the petty Rajput 
nhiefa in Malwa and round Grwalior. Broughton in his 
Letters often refers to J eail Baptiste and remarks on the lax 
discipline and insubordination of' the corps, which was 
•constantly subjecting its officers to humiliating ordeals, con- 
finement and even torture, Baptiste being nowise excepted 
from this treatment.^ 

In 1804 he made Sipri his headquarters. In 1815-16 
he set out on his IdLulk-giri or land-grabbing expedition 
and brought the territories of Chanderi, then held by Mor 
Prahlad Bundela, and of the Rajas of Raghugarh, Karauli, 
and other places into Sindhia’s possession, most of this land 
being confirmed to Sindhia soon after by the Treaty made 
in 1817.^ In 1816 the Maharaja quarrelled with Jean 
Baptiste and he was arrested and confined for seven years. 
He was released on December 24th, 1824, and restored to his 
former position. During this time, however, he had lost 

1 Letters, p. 60, 128, 186, 209, 217, 219, etc. 

2 Sleeman— I, 356. .Bee also 1,140^ 406,^ 
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all Hs possessions. Sleeman, who was Resident in 1843^ 
remarks that the Grwalior army consisted of 3 regiments 
of infantry under Colonel Alexander, 2 under Jacob, 5 
under Jean Baptiste and 6 under Appaji-i 

Baptiste was in Gwalior when the disturbances of 1843 
commenced. Though nominally Commander-in-Chief he had 
no control over the forces, and just before hostilities arranged 
to be co nfin ed by his own men so as to be relieved of re- 
sponsibility, while all but two of the other officers withdrew. 
After the defeat of the army and the signing of the Treaty 
by which the force was reduced, Baptiste was obliged to give 
up his command, and lived henceforth in retirement. 

For 49 years he had served the State, a record no other 
military adventurer can show. He died on 2nd May 1846 
after selecting his grandson Peter Filose, the second son 
of his own son Julian, who had predeceased hun. He hea 
in the Church at Gwalior (Lashkar) which he built himself. 

Filose, Fiddle, Colonel . — The younger son of Michael 
Fildse. He was born at Agra in 1778. On the retirement of 
his father from the Gwalior service he received command of 
eight battalions. The first mention of FidMe is in 1798 when, 
he, together -with George Hessing, effected the arrest of Sarje 
Rao Ghatke.® In 1801 he accompanied Daulat Rao to Malwa 
and two of his battalions, which had been detached undCT 
George Hessing and MacIntyre, were dispersed by Jaswant 
Rao and Amir Khan at Ujjain and Neori. The remaining 
six battalions took part in the battle of Indore. 

Ferdinand Smith says he was ‘ ‘ on the whole a good, 
ignorant man, a much better character than his father, ” 
who does not appear to have been at all an estimable person; 
Drugeon and others of his contemporaries, however, held a 
most unfavourable opinion of his character. 

In order to escape punishment, or in a fit of remorse^ 
FidMe soon after committed suicide while under arrest. 

Filose, Michael, Colonel . — Filose was u hjeapolitan 
who enlisted in the French army and came out to Inxli%, 
1g.Ti8mg at Madras in about 1770 and making his way to 
Delhi, where he was befriended by De La Fontaine. He 
served the Nawab of Oudh, the Rana of Gohad and the 
Bharatpur Chief. In 1782, on the break-up of the Go^d 
chief’s force by Sindhia, he appears to have for a time 
served in the Deccan, In about 1790, however, he fell in 
with De Boigne, who was raising a force for Mahadji, .and was 

1 Sleeman : Rambles, I, 368* See also I, 140» 406, 

^ G. II. It is here noted that -Filose’e mother waa _ a naj>ive, 
also I, 384 — ^note. 
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given command of a battalion in the 1 st Brigade. He did not 
rise rapidly, as we find him in 1794 still receiving pay at the 
rate of Bs. 300 a month only. He accompanied Sindhia to the 
Deccan in 1793-94 and managed to get his battalion made 
into an independent command, thus forming the nucleus 
of a corps which he raised to the strength of 2 battalions. 
In 1797 he was instrumental in arresting Nana Barnavis, to 
whom he had pledged his word for safe conduct.^ Michael 
himself always asserted that it was Sarje Bao Ghatke who 
caused his arrest. The action, however, caused the greatest 
indignation among the European officers not only in Sindhia’s 
army, but in those of other native chiefs, who held that the 
honour of the class was being impugned. 

Fleurea (Fleury) Captain . — ^A Frenchman and cavalry 
officer in Perron’s army. After the battle of Koil in 1803, 
when Perron fled to Agra, he detached Fleurea to ravage the 
Company’s territory. Fleurea, however, met Colonel Cunning* 
ham at Shikoabad and, after a feeble resistance, surrendered. 
He then joined Perron and accompanied him to Calcutta. 

Fosset, Captain . — ^Mentioned by Broughton as one of 
Sindhia ’s officers in 1809. Probably a half-caste under Filose. 

Fr^mojtt, Colonel . — A Royalist Frenchman who was in 
command of the French force at Chandernagor. On the out- 
break of the Bevolution in 1790 he resigned his commission 
and De Boigne gave him command of one of his two original 
battalions, and later on of the 2nd Brigade. Fremont died in 
1794-95, thus leaving Perron to succeed De Boigne. 

Fysoit (?). — ^French officer mentioned by Long as belonging 
to Sutherland ’s Brigade. 

Garbeker, James, Captain . — ^Mentioned as Brigade-Major 
of the 1st Brigade under De Boigne. (Not to be confounded 
with the famous William Linnaeus Gardener who was in 
Holkar’s army.) 

Gautier, Captain . — ^An officer who is mentioned in Welling- 
ton’s despatches as having been with the enemy at Assaye. 

Geslust, Major . — ^A Frenchman who commanded a batta- 
lion of Perron’s 2nd Brigade. In 1803 he succeeded to the 
command of . George Hessing’s Brigade. He surrendered to 
Lord Lake after the war and was sent to Calcutta. 

Graham, John, Lieutenant . — Hilled at Ujjain when serving 
in Hessmg’s corps in 1801. He was son ol Ensign Graham 
in the Company ’s service. 


1 G. n, 317. 
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GuERiNisnER (?). — French officer who surrendered with 
Bourguien after the battle of Laswari. 

Haddon, Ensign . — ^An officer with Hessing’s corps at 
Ujjain, where he was killed in 1801. 

Hakove (?). — A. French officer in Dawes’ battalion at 
Poona and the only surviving European with the force that 
attacked Jaswant Bao. He fought with great intrepidity 
and contrived to carry the colours off the field, but was 
made prisoner. 

Harriott, Major . — An Englishman who was an officer in 
Perron ’s 5th Brigade. He was among the officers confined at 
Agra by the mutinous troops previous to its capture by Lake, 
He passed into the British service under Lord Wellesley ’s pro- 
clamation, 

Harvey, Ensign . — An Irish officer in De Boigne’s 1st Bri- 
gade. He was a deserter from the Company’s artillery at 
Cawnpore. 

Henessy (?). — One of the British officers dismissed by 
Perron before the commencement of hostilities in 1803. He 
was a deserter from the 14th Native Infantry, in which he had 
been Sergeant-Major, 

Hessing-, George, Colonel . — A Dutchman, son of John 
Hessing, who had married a sister of Derridon (q.v.), and 
was thus a nephew of Perron, who had married another sister. 
He was always known to natives as Joras SdJiih, The first 
mention of Hessing is in 1798, when he was associated with 
Fidele Filose (q.v.) in arresting Sarje Rao Ghatke. In 1800, 
when his father 'became Governor of Agra, he obtained 
command of his brigade of four battalions, which he raised to 
eight. In 1800 he was defeated at Ujjain by Holkar and 
Amir Khan, behaving in a most pusillanimous way. He 
took part in Perron’l war with Thomas. In 1803 he got 
command of the 2nd Brigade in place of Robert Sutherland, 
but he soon after gave it up on becoming Governor of Agra in 
succession to his father. He retired after the capture of 
Agra by Lake mth a fortxme of five lakhs, besides money in 
the Company’s funds. He lived at Chinsura and Calcutta, 
dying at the last place in 1836. 

HESsnsro, John, Colonel . — ^A gallant Dutchman, who was 
born in Holland in 1740. He reached India in 1764, and after 
serving various native chiefs obtained command of one 
of the first two battalions raised by De Boigne. He was present 
at Lalsot, Chaksana, Agra and Patan. He then quarrelled 
with De Boigne, and was employed by Sindhia to raise a 
bodyguard, accompanying him to Poona in 1792. He gradu- 
ally increased his command to a brigade of four battalions 
7 E. I. a 2 a‘ 
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He was, in 1800, obliged to retire from active service and 
was made Governor of Agra Fort. He was a most gallant 
soldier and an upright man. While Governor of the Fort he 
so tempered justice with mercy that he was universally 
loved and esteemed.^’ 

On 21st of July 1803 John Hessing, covered with, wounds 
received in war, ’’ died at 63 years of age. His wife was a 
sister of Madame Perron. Smith calls him “ a good, bene- 
volent man and a brave soldier.” He lies buried at Agra, 
where his tomb, a copy of the Taj, was erected at a cost of 
a lakh of rupees. 

Honore, Ga'pt, ’•Lieut . — ^An oflS.cer mentioned in despatches 
as serving with Sindhia’s forces at Assaye. 

Humpherstoke, Lieut. — ^An ofi&cer of Hessing’s Brigade 
wounded at Ujjain in 1801. 

Jacob, Colonel. — A, half-caste oflS.cer who commanded a 
corps of battalions after the departure of Perron. He held a 
considerable jaeddd, and Broughton remarks that his troops 
were the only disciplined ones. 

Jtjmeon, Lieutenant. — ^A Dutch officer in De Boigne’s 1st 
Brigade . 

Lambert, Pierre, Major. — The tomb of this officer stands 
at Gohad ; he died in 1780. 

Lapenet, Lieutenant . — ^An officer in the 4th Brigade 
under Dudrenec, who surrendered to Colonel Vandeleur at 
Muttra in September 1803. 

Le Marohant, Captain. — ^A Frenchman who entered De 
Boigne’s service in 1792 ; in 1798 he was made Prefet of 
Delhi by Perron. He died in November 1799 and his widow 
took command qf his battalions, refusing to make them over 
to another. In 1800 a native was appointed to the post ; but 
she would not yield and Perron had to send Emilius i?elix 
Smith, who at length compelled the lady to surrender after 
resisting for four months, 

Lewis (?). — ^A French officer mentioned by Long as having 
befriended him, after his retirement from Sindhia’s service, 
while on his way to join Lord liake. 

Loisro, William, Captain. — ^Long was a descendant of the 
Earls of Derwentwater. He entered the navy and served 
under Rodney and Parker (1782). He was left an orphan, 
and finding he had no prospects in the navy came to 
India. Six Charles Forbes, pf Forbes and Co., the Hon. 
Mr, Duncan and James Law interested themselves to get 
him employment, and he was appointed to Sutherland’s 
Brigade, long afterwards obtaining comraand of a battalion. 
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He was present at tlie battle of Indore (1801), and mentions 
tbat Sindhia was in the rear with, the baggage. He resigned 
on 19th Aus:ust 1803. He joined Lake and was afterwards 
sent with Major Smith to persuade the Sindhia ’s battalions to 
enter British service. He has left an interesting account 
of his life.i 

Lucan, Captain , — He was an officer in Perron’s army. 
When the war broke out he availed himself of Lord Welles- 
ley’s proclamation to come into British service. He served 
under Lake and distinguished himself at the storming of 
Aligarh. Lake in his despatch refers to this and recommends 
Lucan to the notice of Lord Wellesley. He was, as a reward, 
given a commission in the 7th Regiment and a donation of 
Es. 24,000. He was again mentioned in despatches for his 
conduct before Agra. He then received command of a large 
body of irregular horse and accompanied Monson on his 
fatal retreat before Jaswant'Rao Holkar in 1804. He was in 
charge of the rear-guard when Monson was retiring from 
Garot (in Indore State) towards the Mokundara pass. 

Tod erroneously states that he was killed at this time. 
Actually he led a charge against Holkar, but was severely 
wounded and was taken prisoner. He was left at Kotah, where 
he died of his wounds. A set of Persian verses in the Life of 
Amir Khan follow Tod’s version and give a purely imaginary 
story of the encounter. 

Lyenite, Captain. — A. French officer under De Boigne in 
the 1st Brigade. 

MacIntyre, Captain . — ^He was an officer in Hessing's 
or Filose’s Brigade. He was defeated at Neori by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar in 1801. 

Mackenzie, Lieut . — ^An officer in Perron ’s 3rd Brigade, 
who was wounded in the campaign against Thomas. 

Macpherson, John, Lieutenant . — ^An officer in Hessing’s 
Brigade, who was killed at Ujjain in 1801, He was a son of 
Captain Macpherson in the Company ’s service. 

Manuels, Lieutenant . — ^Mentioned by Long as an officer 
of Perron who surrendered Hansi to the British. 

Mars, Ensign . — ^Present at Assaye with the enemy. He 
became an Ensign m the 94th Regimen t.^ 

-Marshall, James, Captain . — ^A Scotchman of good 
family and education. Originally a midshipman in the* 
Company’s service, he left the sea to join one of Hessing’s 


1 India Beview, I and II. 

2 Wellington's Despatches III— 115* 
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battalions. Nothing is known of his career, but he was one 
of the officers confined by the mutinous troops at Agra in 
1803. He entered British service and was killed in 1804. 
Smith says of him : “ Such characters are rarely seen. I 
knew hiTYi long, and he was esteemed and respected by all 
"^vho were acquainted with his many excellent and amiable 
qualities.” 

Mabtine. — reference merely states that “ Colonel 
Martine’s brother ” had died of dysentery. Possibly a brother 
of Claude Martine, the well-known Oudh commander. This 
man was an officer in De Boigne’s 1st Brigade. 

McCuiiLOCH, Lieutenant . — ^Killed at Georgegarh in Sind- 
hia’s army. 

Mebcibb, Oapt.-Lieut . — ^An officer who was serving with 
the enemy at Assaye. 

Montague, Edward, Lieutenant . — He was the son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Montague of the Bengal Artillery. He 
joined Hessing’s Brigade and was one of those killed at 
Ujjain in 1801. An obituary notice published at the time 
describes him as a most accomplished young man, who had 
been educated at the Royal Military Academy at Kensington. 

Oliveb, Captain — Wounded at Georgegarh on Sindhia’s 
side. 

Paish, Captain — Two officers of this name seem to have 
served Sindhia. One, in Dudrenec’s corps, was killed at 
Malpura (1799), and the other wounded at Seondha (1801). 
Possibly, however, it was the same individual who was only 
wounded and not killed at Malpura. 

Pedbon, Colonel . — ^A Frenchman, bom at Hennebon, near 
r Orient. He was first in Law’s corps at Lucknow, then 
under the Raja of Berar. He entered Sindhia’s service 
in 1790. In 1795 he received command of the 3rd Brigade. 
In 1800 he raised the 4th Brigade. In 1801 he was in com- 
mand of the force which proceeded against Lakwa Dada and 
his ally the Raja of Datia at Seondha. He was a man 
of no military skill or instincts and failed on all occasions 
on which he was confronted with difficulties which could not 
be solved by the impulse of gold.” When war broke ouc 
in 1803 he was in charge of Aligarh Fort, and received a letter 
from Perron exhorting him with the words : ' ‘ Remember 
you are a Frenchman — once more, remember your nation. 
The eyes of milliorts are upon you.” The writer, it may 
be added, was at that moment making the best of his way 
to join Lord Lake and escape with his large possessions ! 

Pedron was not of heroic mould ; but his men were more 
staunch to their employer, and finding that their commander 
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had no stomach for a fight deposed him and made over the 
command to a Rajput. Pedron is described at the surrender 
as ‘'an elderly man, clad in a green jacket with gold lace 
and epaulettes.’^ 

Perrin, Ensign, — An. officer mentioned as present at 
Assaye with the enemy’s forces. 

Perron, Pierre . — ^Pierre Cuillier, better known as Perron, 
was born at Chateau du Loire in 1755. His father was a 
cloth merchant, who failed in business. In 1780 Perron came 
out to India in the French navy, leaving his ship next year 
to enter the Rana of Gohad’s service and adopting the nom- 
de-guerre of Perron, a diminutive of Pierre. 

He married Mademoiselle Derridon, sister of a brother 
officer, Derridon (q.v.). On the breakup of the Rana’s 
army he joined Lestineaux’s Brigade in the Rana of Bharat- 
pur’s service, and was present at Chaksana, Agra and 
Delhi (1789). 

On the dissolution of this corps he enlisted under Rana 
Khan, a general in Sindhia’s service, but lost his post soon 
after. De Boigne then enlisted him, and thus led to a connec- 
tion only broken in 1803 on the outbreak of war between 
Daulat Rao and the British. 

His services have been dealt with already. On De Boigne’s 
retirement he succeeded him in the command. But his 
favouritism of the French and his jealousy soon ruined the 
corps, which deteriorated rapidly. 

His character will not bear close inspection. Filled 
with the sense of his own importance, vain-glorious to a degree, 
he was unable to hold fast to his allegiance where his private 
views were not served by so doing. He was grasping, cunning 
and avaricious, and these bad points gradually increased 
in prominence as he grew older until Ms original bravery 
and energy were obscured. His contemporaries have not 
a good word for Mm, and a French critic summing up Ms 
career long after (in 1822) he had retired from India says : 

‘ ‘ His infamous treachery was so odious to the Indians that 
his name was long execrated by them. The conduct of this 
traitor assured the supremacy of Hindusthan to the English, 
and has done more harm to the name of France than fifty 
years of misconduct and misfortune could have accomplished.’ ’ 

Perron died in 1834: at his Chateau of Fresnes, and there 
lies buried 

PiAGGI-io, Girolau^ Lieutenant , — One of the officers who 
retired on the outbreak of war. 

Pierre, Jean. — An officer under Bourguien, who surren- 
dered with him after the battle of Laswari* 
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PiBON, Colonel : — ^Piron was never in SindMa 's service 
but deserves mention, as lie is constantly confounded by 
writers with Perron. Tbis officer was originally in tbe 
Nizam s service, being second-in-command to Raymond. 
He was a great Jacobin, in touch, with tlie French, revolu- 
tionary faction in Mysore. He succeeded in 1798 to tbe 
command of th.e Nizam’s troops on the death of Ray- 
mond. When this force was disbanded by John Malcolm 
and Colonel Roberts, and the celebrated French corps of 
Hyderabad passed into tradition, Piron retired into private 
life. 

PoHLMANN, Colonel. — A. native of Hanover and origin- 
ally a sergeant in a regiment composed of Germans which 
served in Madras, one of the various mercenary foreign 
corps which served the Company, of which “ Doxat’s Chass- 
eurs,” the “ Regiment de Meuron ” composed of Swiss, 
e^c., are other examples. In 1792-93 he entered De Boigne’s 
army and ultimately had command of the Najib battalion 
to which James Skinner was posted on joining. In 1799, 
when Sutherland was removed from the command of the 
2nd Brigade, Pohlmami succeeded him. He captured Shapura 
after a hard fight and treated the defenders with great 
humanity, allowing them and their women folk to march 
out with all the honours of war. He commanded at Malpura, 
defeating Partab Singh of Jaipur, solely by good generalship. 
In 1802 he accompanied Perron to Ujjain and again super- 
seded Sutherland, who was leaving the service owing to 
Perron’s distrust of him. His corps fought with stubborn 
bravery at Assaye, the guns being particularly well served. 
Pohlmann entered the Company’s service after the war, 
raising an irregular infantry regiment. He is described 
as an exceedingly cheerful and entertaining character, and 
always travelled in state on an elephant accompanied by 
Mughal guards dressed in purple uniform marching in file. 
He was one of Perron’s most able commanders. 

Renniox, Lieutenant . — An Irishman, and an officer in 
De Boigne’s 1st Brigade. 

Robbins, J. G., • Retired under the terms of 

the Proclamation of 1803. 

Roberts, Lieutenant. — Ajo. Englishman commanding a 
battalion of infantry in De Boigne’s 1st Brigade. He was 
present at Merta and Patan, being wounded at the latter. 

Rohan. — French officer of De Bqigne present at Merta. 

Rostook. — Mentioned by Perron in a letter to De Boigne 
as having been killed at the battle of Indore, in 1801. He 
must have beeii a French officer of De Boigne’s, as Perron 
says in this letter, that De Boigne must remember him. 
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Saletjr, Colonel . — Swiss (or Frencliman) originally in 
Begam Somxu’s service, but who acted with Ms corps as 
part of Daulat Rao’s army from 1802. One battalion took 
part in Assaye and was dispersed, but the rest, which were 
guarding the camp, escaped anniMlation and were marched 
back to the Begam’ s headquarters at Sardhana. 

Sangster, Major . — ^An ingenious Scotchman, Originally 
in the Rana of Gohad’s service. He was one of De Boigne’s 
first officers. He had charge of the arsenal and cast all 
Sindhia’s guns. The original arsenal was at Agra, but he 
established others at Muttra, KalpI, DelM, Gwalior and 
Gohad, superintending them all. The cannon balls were 
cast at Gwalior from locally smelted iron, while the powder 
was made at Agra, the sulphur and saltpetre being obtained 
at Bikaner. His son appears to have also served SindMa, 
and may be the Songster ” who surrendered to General 
Wellesley at Assaye. 

Shephertd, James, Colonel . — ^The natives called him Jemus 
Sahib. He was an Englishman of great enterprise and cour- 
age. Originally a sailor, he deserted from his ship at Calcutta 
and accompanied an officer to Calcutta as a menial servant. 
In 1799 he took service under Ambaji Inglia and raised a 
brigade of infantry of five battalions. In 1801 he was with 
the force which attacked Lakwa Dada and the Raja of Datia 
at Seondha. On the outbreak of the war Shepherd and 
many of his men passed over to the British service. In 1804 
he distinguished Mmself in Bundelkhand by defeating AmTr 
Khan at Malton ghat and afterwards dispersing his force 
near Kunch. Smith says he rose from obscurity to conse- 
quence by his bravery, his perseverance and Ms fidelity, Ms 
diligent toil and bold enterprise.” 

Skinner, James, LieutenanUColonel, C.B . — ^He was born 
in 1778. His father came from Scotland and enlisted in the 
Company’s service. He married a Rajputni, daughter of 
a landholder in Mirzapur. She had been taken in a fight 
near Bijaigarh and came into Skinner’s hands. She bore 
six cMldren, — ^three sons and three daughters. The latter 
all married gentlemen in the Company’s service. David, 
the eldest son, became a sailor, while James and Robert 
became military adventurers. 

Skinner’s mother committed suicide in 1790 because her 
husband determined to send the daughters to school, and 
thus break their 'par da. James when of age was apprenticed 
to a printer, with whom he became disgusted in three days 
and ran away to Calcutta, where a servant of Ms eldest 
married sister, Mrs, Templeton, recognised Mm and took 
Mm to his mistress. He was made to enter a lawyer’s office 
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by his brother-in-law. After three months in this employment 
his godfather. Colonel Burn, coming to Calcutta and seeing 
the lad’s bent, sent him to Eoil to De Boigne, who gave him 
an Ensign’s appointment in one of his brigades. Skinner, 
known to natives as Sikmidar Sdhih^ served constantly from 
time of joining and distinguished himself on many occasions. 
He was severely wounded in a fight near Karauli. A vivid 
description of the agonies he suffered is given in his memoirs. 
He was eventually rescued by the Uniara Chief against 
whom he had been engaged. He went to Calcutta, to Mrs. 
Templeton, to recover his health. In 1801 he was back 
and took part in the battle of Seondha. In 1803 all the 
British officers were, on August 28th, summarily dismissed 
by Perron, and Skinner joined Lake’s army. When later 
on 2,000 of Perron’s Horse entered the Company’s service 
Skinner was given command- This body became the famous 
Skinner’s Horse, known popularly as the ‘‘Yellow Boys.” 
These men wore a close-fitting steel helmet of native pattern* 
a long tunic of yellow (whence their name), and rode on 
native saddles of scarlet and yellow cloth. They carried a 
matchlock or lance and native talwdr^ This regiment is now 
known as the 1st Duke of fork’s Own Lancers, and was long 
called the 1st Bengal Lancers. The 3rd Lancers, also known as 
“ Skinner’s Horse,” were raised by Skinner in 1814> Skinner 
was made a Lieutenant-Colonel and given the C.B. A valuable 
jdg^r was also granted him. He had a host of friends includ- 
ing Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Lord Minto, Lord 
Hastings, Lord Combermere, and many others. 

He died at Hansi, where he had mainly lived since his 
retirement, on 4th December 1841 at 63 years of age. On 
17th February, accompanied by the whole corps and a large 
concourse, including all the civilians and military officers 
of the station, his coffin was taken to Sitdrdm^ki-^sarai on the 
outskirts of Delhi. “ None of the Emperors of Delhi were 
brought into the city in such state as Sikandar SdhiV^ 
was the saying among natives after the funeral. 

SKinsnsTER, Bobert, Ma/jor^ — ^A younger brother of James. 
He entered under Perron ^in November 1800. Skinner in- 
troduced him to his native'^ officers. Pointing to Robert he 
exclaimed : “ This is my brother ; see that ye be his protec- 
tors ; ” and the solemn reply followed : “ On our heads be it.” 
A touching incident is given in Skinner’s Ldfe which occur- 
red at Georgegarh. During the heat of the fight each brother 
received news of' the other’s death. When the fight was 
over they hurried to the field and sought among the slain, 

Bistory of the Drete of the British Soldier by Lieu tejiajit- Colonel John 
l-unrd, London, 1852, p. 114, p. LXLIl. 
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but in vain, and finally returned to tbeir camp. “ By a 
singular clianoe they entered from opposite sides at the 
same moment, and the first that met their eyes was the object 
on which their thoughts were dwelling. They saw nothing else 
but ran and embraced, calling out each other^s names 
l^fore the ofiScers that filled the tent.’^ In 1803 Robert took 
service with Begam Somru, but later on entered the Company’s 
service and joined his brother’s corps. He received a jdg^r 
from Grovernment. He died in 1821 before he was 40. 

Smith, Lewis Ferdinand, Major . — As the well-known 
historian of the military adventurers of Hindusthan, and an 
ofiS.cer of merit, it is unfortunate that so little is known 
about him. He was the son of Major Lewis Smith of the 
Company ’s service and entered Sindhia’s army in De Boigne’s 
time. He knew De Boigne well and has described the 
General in two letters written in 1796-97 to the Calcutta Tele- 
graph. In 1798 he defeated the Bhopal forces, and in 1799 
Sultan Shah, an imposter who pretended to be Ghulam Kadic. 
He surrendered to Colonel Vandeleur at Muttra in 1803, 
and entered British service. He wrote many letters to the 
Asiatic Annual Register^ and other papers, as well as his 
well-known Sketch of the Regular Corps in the Service of the 
Native Princes of India. 

Smith, Emilius Felix, Captain . — A young brother of Lewis 
Ferdinand, born in Eohilkhand in 1777. He entered Sindhia ’s 
service, but soon left it for a commission in the 36th Regiment 
of the Company’s army. This he later on resigned to rejoin 
his brother. He was sent to reduce the widovr of LeMarchant 
(q.v.) in March 1800. He died in October 1801 of a wound 
received at Georgegarh, where a carmon ball shattered his 
leg. He was something of a poet, and several pieces from 
his pen appeared in Calcutta periodicals of the day. 

SoxaESTER, Cadet . — ^Probably Sangster, a son of De 
Boigne’s old officer, 

Stewart (?). — One of the officers dismissed by Perron in 
August 1803, He was a country-born. 

Stewart, lAeutenamt . — ^Mentioned as dying at Rhotak 
in June 1792, He was an officer in De Boigne’s 1st Brigade, 

Stuart, Kenneth Bruce, Captain . — ^Mentioned as one 
of those who resigned on Wellesley’s proclamation. 

SuTHEREANi), Robert, Colonel . — ^He was known to natives 
as Satlaj Sahib. A Scotchman and originally an officer in 
the 73rd Regiment, from which he was cashiered. He entered 
De Boigne ’s 1st Brigade, in 1790, He had command of the 
3rd Brigade and in 1795, after Fremont’s death, received 
that of the 3rd Brigade* When De Boigne retired Sutherland 

2 B 
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was tlie senior officer in Hindusthan, Perron being in the 
Deccan with Sindhia. He endeavoured to secure the reversion 
of this appointment, but in vain ; and thus arose a jealousy 
between him and Perron which, in 1802, caused him to resign. 
He took part in aU the operations of his day. Skinner and 
Sutherland were "also rivals, and quarrelled on more than one 
occasion. In 1799 he was dismissed by Perron for intriguing 
with other Maratha chiefs and Pohlmann (q. v.) succeeded to 
his command. He was, however, forgiven on the intercession 
of his father-in-law, John Hessing, and given command of the 
1st Brigade. He had previously distinguished himself in the 
capture of Narwar (1795) and Tori-Fatehpur (1796). 

Sutherland took part in the battle of Indore, at which 
he commanded the forces, Sindhia being some miles in rear 
with the baggage. 

He retired on a pension of Es. 800 a month granted by 
the British Government. He was one of the officers in Agra 
confined by the mutinous troops, and was the bearer of the 
letter from the garrison demanding a cessation of hostilities. 
He died at Muttra. 

SvMES, Captain ^ — ^Always called /San J Sdhih by natives. 
He commanded a Najih battalion in Perron’s 1st Brigade 
and was wounded at Seondha. He died at Sikandra in 1803. 

Thomas, George. — ^An Irishman, born in Tipperary in 
1756. He was a sailor and came to India about 1781. For 
five years he lived among the Poligar chiefs of the Carnatic. 
He then went to Hyderabad. In 1T87 he reached Delhi. 
Xust before its capture by the Marathas. He then entered 
Begam Somru’s service, but left it in 1792. Next year he 
was employed by Appa Khande Eao, one of Sindhia ’s 
generals. He left him in 17^ on Appaji’s death and the 
succession of his son Waman Eao. In 1798 he determined 
to carve out an independent kingdom in Hariana. He died 
in 1802, on 22nd August. 

Ubqithart, Ensign. — ^An officer in Hessing ’s Brigade 
killed at Ujjain in 1801. 

Vickers, Major . — ^A half-caste and most gallant soldier. 
He first entered Perron’s service in the 2nd Brigade under 
Pohlmann. On the desertion of Dudrenec from Holkar^s 
service he was given co mm and of his corps by that Chief. 

He, together ^rith Dodd and Eyan, was executed by 
Holkar s orders at Nahar magra in Udaipur for refusing 
to fight against the British isx 1804. 

WooDviLLE, Lieiitencmt . — ^An officer in the Na/^6 battalion 
commanded by Birch (q.v.) 

Wbotjg-hton, Ensign . — One of the officers who is men- 
tioned as being present at Assaye in Sindhia ’s army. 
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TABLE II. Gwalior Stam. 
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TABLE III. Gwalior Statr, 

Distribution or pobttlation 1901. 
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Area in square 
miles. 

Number of towns.! 

Number of 
villages. 

Total population. 

Urban population. 

Densit y per 
square mile. 

QQ 

§ 

1 

s 

1 

QQ 

0 

1 

i 

M 

03 

<v 

I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

^12 

1 

Gwalior Gird. 

1,513-26 

5 

617 

326,391 

174,201 

161,190 

143,564 

: 76,702 

i 66,862 

216 

2 

Bhind Zila 

1,654-00 

2 

819 

394,461 

210,027 

184,434 

13,165 

6,956 

6,?10 

264 

3 

Tonwarghar Zila 

1,833-91 

1 

701 

367,716 

2ol,212 

166,504 

6 343 

2,807 

2,536 

200 

4 

Sheopur Zila . 

2,861-66 

3 

716 

214,624 

113,941 

100,683 

119,132 

- 9,531 

9,601 

76 

6 

Narwar „ . 

4,041-02 

2 

1,306 

398,298 

208,416 

1 

1 

189,882 

9,022 

4,548 

4,474 

98 

6 

Bhilsa 

1,626-00 

1 

708 

120,189 

61,108 

59,081 

7,481 

3,731 

;3,760 

74 

7 

Isagarh „ . 

3,591-22 

2 

.1,371 

248,742 

129,471 

119,271 

10,212 

6,476 

1 

4,736 

69 

8 

Ujjain „ . 

1,505-42 

3 

667 

209,670 

107,001 

102,669 

69,934 

30,961 

.28,983 

139 

0 

Shajapur „ . 

3,335-65 

3 

1,318 

348,747 

177,999 

170,748 

22,136 

11,132 

11,004 

104 

10 

Maadasor „ . 

1,878-61 

3 

860 

^ 208,737 

106,874 

101,863 

35,131 

18,041 

jl7,090 

111 

11 

Amjhera „ . 

1,301-44 

... 

465 

96,426 

48,608 

47,818 

•• 


•• 

74 


Total. 

25,041-08 

25 

9,538 

2,933,001 

1,538,858 

1,394,143 

325,120 

169,874 

155,240 

117 
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tabu 

QBNHEAIi SIATISTIOB 


1901. 


Particulars . 

Persons. 

Males . 

Females. 

1 

L “' 2 

3 

4 


Edigion^ 






Hindus 


. 


2,484,207 

1,801,647 

1,182,660 

Jains . « 

... 

. 


54,024 

28,562 

25,462 

Musalmans 


. 


171,620 

90,021 

80,890 

Christiana 


. 


866 

381 

485 

Animists 

. 



222,336 

117,708 

104,623 

Others 

. 

* 


48 

89 

9 



Toxai 


2,933,001 

1,538,858 

1,894,143 


Civil condition. 






XJumariied • 

. 


. 

1,128,186 

716,288 

411,897 

Married , , 




1,869,640 

692,896 

676,746 

Widowed , 




431,796 

127,480 

804,316 



TOTAIi 

• 

{a) 

1 2,929,621 

1,636,663 

1,802,958 


Education, 






Literate 

. 

. 

. 

70,000 

68,864 

1.686 

Illiterate 

. 

• 

• 

2,869,621 

1,468,299 

1,891,322 



Tota 

• 

{a) 

2,929,621 

1,636,663 

1,392,958 


Language, 






MSlw! and Eangd 

. 



786,034 

895,074 

839,060 

Hindus thSni or Urdu . 

• • 


568,310 

283,960 

284,850 

Nimari 

• 

♦ • 

» 

6,917 

128 

6,789 

MarSthi 

. 

• » 


47,541 

26,477 

22,004 

BhlH 

• 



18,088 

11,474 

6,614 

Bundelkhaudi « 




627,290 

275,268 

262.087 

Others 




1.027,441 

645,297 

482,144 



Totai 

• 

( a ) 

2,929,621 

1,586,663 

1,892,068 


(a) l>6talla ton Bailway population (S^asO) are not 
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IV- aWAMOE SIAM. 


OF POPULATION, 



2,766,294 1,474,130 1,281,158 2,665,411 1,440,170 1,216,241 

84,882 18,407 16,476 9,982 6,326 4,067 

183,844 98,617 86,227 162,997 86,910 77,087 

393 215 178 208 111 97 

404,289 212,762 191,627 164,864 87,253 77,611 

72 47 25 190 90 100 


8,378,774 1,804,184 1,574,590 2,993,652 1,618,859 1,374,793 
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TABLE V. Gwauob Stat*. 


Vital Statistics. 



1 , 000 . 














Remaskb. 





TABLE 

AaBIOULTUBAL 


Ybar. 


1 


1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 06 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 
1914.15 
1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
918-19 

1919-20 


HOKSBS AND 




Buivalobs. 

colts 

Bullooka. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Horses, mares, 
and fillies. 

2 

CO 

4 

6 

6 

660,073 

805,391 

22,716 

322,513 

37,211 

S91.432 

805,191 

22,716 

322,613 

37,211 

651,428 

776,460 

' 

30,046 

sa 

386,730 

40,234 
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TIL Gwalxob Stats. 


Stoos. 


CATTLE. 

Ploughs with 2 bullocks. 

OARTS. 


s 

03 

03 

< 

Sheep and goats. 

1 

i . 

ir 

g “ 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

21,551 

21,651 

22,032 

638,810 

638,810 

686,242 

272.657 

272,631 

276,667 

69,864 

69,854 

74,634 

% 
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TABM 

Lbadzkg 


Tbar* 

AREA IN 

SQUARE HUES. 

p- ACRES. 

totAl. 

ShilsS. 

Jag!r. 

Total. 

Elhalsa. 

Jagir. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I^"orinal year 

1900- 01 . 

1901- 02 . 

1902- 03 . 

1903- 04 . 

1904- 05 . 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 0d 

1909- 10 , 

1910- 11 , 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 , 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

25,041*08 
25,041*08 
25,041*08 
25,041 08 
25,041*08 
26,041-08 

i 

19,486*96 
19,242*69 
19,346*92 
19,453*75 
19, 453*25 
19,486*96 

5,554*12 
5,798*49 
5,694 16 
5,587*33 
5,587*83 
5,554 12 

1 

16,026,291 

16,026,291 

16,026,291 

16.026.291 

16.026.291 

16.026.291 

12,471,658 

12,315,272 

12,382,043 

12,450,372 

12,476,209 

12,471,658 

3,554,633 

3,711,019 

3,644,248 

3,575,919 

3,650,082 

3,554,633 

gg 



Otjltivatbd area in acres. 




TOTAX. 



Irrigated. 


Total. 

Khalsa. 

Jagir. 

Total. 

EbSlsfi. 

• 

JSgir. 

17 

18 


20 

21 

22 

3,596,000 

3,596,000 

• 

273,000 

« 

273,000 

* 

3,492,934 

3,492,954 

* 

212,391 

212,391 

• 

8,384,222 

3,884,222 

« 

241,552 


• 

3,662,234 

8,662,234 

« 

213,410 



3,691,974 

3,691,972 

* 

256,829 

256,829 

• 

8,596,740 

3,595,740 

* 

272,955 

272,955 



Jagir flguies ftre 








Gwaiioe SniiE. 


3^3 


vin. 

Statiswos. 


Numbee op I POPtrliATION, 1901. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Khllsa. 

JSglt. 

Total. 

l<S 

i 

u 

Total. 

KhaisH. 

JS^r. 

8 

0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Id 

2 6 

25 

26 
26 
25 
25 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

1 

! 

1 

1 

9,538 

9,538 

9,538 

9,538 

9,538 

9, §38 

8,547 

8,340 

8,381 

8,43o 

8,547 

8,547 

991 

1,198 

1,157 

1.103 

'991 

991 

2,933,001 

2,933,001 

2,933,001 

2,933,001 

2,933,001 

2,933,001 

2,521,168 

2,023,300 

2,040,839 

2,662,780 

2,521,163 

2,521,163 

i 

411,838 

909,701 

892,662 

870,221 

411,838 

411,838 


Eevenite. 


TOTAL. 

Income eeeived feom land. 


TOTAL. 

Ehalsa. 

Jagir. 

Total. 

Khalsa. 

Jagir. 

Beuaekb. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

12.900.000 

13.900.000 

13.900.000 

15.200.000 

13.800.000 

12.900.000 

12.900.000 

13.900.000 

13.900.000 

15.200.000 

13.800.000 

12.900.000 

« 

« 

« 

« 

• 

9,208,000 
9,220,611 
' 9,220,611 
9,220,611 
9,220,611 
9,220,611 

9,208,000 

9,220,611 

9,220,611 

9,220,611 

9,220,611 

9,220,611 

« 

• 

« 

• 

« 

• 

1 






1 

i 




uoi aTallable. 
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APPENDIX TO 
Leading Statistics 




Abba in 

Numbbb OB 


Name oy zila. 





Jz; 


Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

1 

Villages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Gwalior Gird 

1,513-25 

968,480 

6 

617 


Khalsa 

1,361*92 

871,626 

5 



Jagir 

151-33 

96,864 


•• 

2 

BMnd 

1,55400 

994,560 

2 

819 


Khaka 

1,432-82 

917,007 

2 

. . 


Jagir 

121*18 

77,663 

•• 

•• 

3 

Tonwarghar . 

1,83381 

gl ,173, 702 

1 

701 


Khalsa 

1,596-37 

1,021,677 

1 



Jagir 

237-54 

162,025 

•• 

... 

4 

Sheopur . 

2,861-56 

1,831,398 

3 

716 


Khalsa 

2,662-95 

1,633,886 

2 



Jagir 

308-61 

197,613 

1 


5 

Narwar . 

4,041*02 

2,586,253 

2 

1,806 


Khalsa 

3,040-09 . 

1,946,668 

2 



Jagir 

1,000-93 

640,695 

• • 


6 

Bhisla . 

1,62600 

1,040,000 

1 

708 


Khalsa • • • 

1,427*69 

913,662 

1 


Ja^ 

197*41 

126,338 



7 

IsagarK . 

3,591 22 

2,298,381 1 

2 

1,371 


Khalsa . . . 

2,433-81 

1,667,639 1 

2 


1 

Jagir 

1,167-41 

740,742 ! 



8 

Ujjain . 

Khalsa • 

1,505-42 

1,067*36 

438-06 

863,468 j 
683,113 
280,366 

3 

3 

667 


Ja^ 


9 

ShajSpur 

3,335*65 

2;i34,816 

3 

1,318 


Khalsa 

2,442-42 

1,663,160 

3 



Jagir 

893-23 

671,666 



10 

Mandasor . * 

Khalsa , , 

1,878-61 

1,457-90 

1,202,312 

933,063 

3 

a 

850 


Ja^r 

420-71 

269,269 

.S. 

11 

Amjhera 

1,301-44 

832,921 


465 


Khalsa 

JS£^ 

673-73 

627-71 

431,188 

401,733 




Total 

26,041-08 

16,026,291 

25 

9,538 


Khalsa 

19,486-96 

12,471,668 

24 


Ja^ 

6,664-12 

3.664,633 

1 





TABLE YIIL 

FOR A NORMAL YEAR. 


Population, 

1901. 

OULTITATED ARBA. 

Rbvbnxjb. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Total. 

Inoome 
derived from 
land. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

325,391 





277,621 

209,356 

40,591 

... * 

6,80,000 

47,770 

.... 

.... 

.... 


394,461 



• • • • 

... 

385,445 

• 471,851 

38,666 

. . .i. 

11,98,000 , 

9,016 

.... 

.... 




367,716 



.... 

• ■ • • 

348,894 

607,808 

41,067 

• • • . 

11,26,000 

18,822 

.... 

.... 

.... 



214,624 


• • • • 


• • • • 

177,181 

296,948 

18,332 

.... 

ff, 14,000 

37,443 

.... 

— 

.... 

•. a • » 

398,298 

.... 

.... 


.... 

296,069 

495,202 

68,184 

.... 

6,58,000 

102,229 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— 

120,189 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. • ■ ■ 

114,681 

204,371 ^ 

1,524 

.... 

3,42,000 

6,608 


.... 

.... 

.... 

248,742 


.... 


• • • • 

192,840 

32^456 

9,464 


4,97,000^ 

66,902 

..... 



.... 

— 

209,670 . 


.... 


.... 

176,326 

291,046 

3,979 

... ... 

10,62,0007 

33,345 

.... 

.... 



... ... 

348,747 





.... 

316,544 

443*,944 

22,348 

< a 

16,63,000 

32,203 



.... 



208,737 





175,037 

226,369 

2^^06 


11,11,000 

33,700 


— 


"■ wafc 

96,426 

.... 




«««• « a 

60,626 

125,399 

3,8k 

«4« 

1,68,000 

35,800 

... ... 

... .i. 

•aci 

- . 

2,933,001 





2,621,163 

3,595,740 

272,956 


92,(:fi*000 

411,838 

« « « * 
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TABU 

Statistics op AGHiooiiTirBB 
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IX. GWAIIOB 8IA*E. 

AND iRBiaATION. 


CULTIVATED. 




lERIGATED. 

I 

I 


Area 

under 

double 

crop. 

Area 

under 

mixed 

crop. 

Total. 





Dry. 


Wells, 1 

Tanks. ! 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 
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APPBKOIZ TO 

SlAHSIIOfl 0» AOBIOUIiTUBB akd 


§ 

I 

m 

Nameol Ella. 

Total 

KhRlsa 

area in 
acres. 

UNCULTIVATED. 

Total . 

Forest. 

.Gulturable. 

Waste. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

t 

GwaliorlGlrd* 


• 

871,826 

662,270 

25,097 

247,831 

L889,842 

2 

Bhlnd . 


• 

817,007 

445,156 

2,295 

144,: 09 

298,752 

8 

Tonwargbsr 



1,021,677 

513,860 

8,487 

147,206 

868,226 

4 

Sheopar • 



1,633,885 

1,836,937 

846,814 

244,577 

746,046 

6 

Karwar 



1,945,658 

1,450,456 

108,852 

656,750 

595,864 

8 

Isigarli 



1,657,639 

1,284,188 

168,638 

688,405 

482,240 

7 

Bhilaa 



013,662 

709,201 

84,867 

475,520 

149,404 

6 

Ujjaixk . 



683,113 

892,067 

8,589 1 

263,849 

124,679 

d 

StUlj&pUE 



1,663,160 

1,119,206 

18,448 

745,868 

864,895 

lO 

Handasor 



938,058 

706,694 

[5.891 

884,859 

865,944 

11 

Amjlieca 

1 



481,188 

805,780 

6,472 

[126,760 

174,557 


Totai 


12,471,658 

8,876,918 

861,760 

14,019,729 

8,004,430 
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tABL£ IX. awAWOB State. 

IRBIQATION EOR NORMAIi YEAR. 


CULTIVATED. 


Area 

under 

mixed 

crop. 

Total. 

IBSIGATED. 

Dry. 

Area 

under 

double 

crop. 

pS 

a 

6 

Wella. 

Tanks. 

4 

pj 

Other 

sour- 

ces. 

i 

i Total. 

1 

~ 8 

9 

10 

1 11 

1 12 

13 

1 11 

15 

16 

1 17 ' ^ 

.209,366 


12,881 

25,664 


2,066 

1 

40,691 

168,766 

11,898 

113,153 

471,851 


11,030 

16,068 


12,578 

38,666 

433,185 

20,191 

319,638 

607,808 


14,366 

16,082 

•• 

11,619 

41,067 

466,741 

26,016 

299,268 

. 296,948 


12,747 

3,195 


2,390 

18,332 

278,616 

8,834 

67.170 

495,202 


62,333 

15,068 

’ 

785 

68,184 

427,018 

61,696 

115..968 

323,466 


8,906 



141 

9,464 

318,992 

36, 682 

Su,09i. 

204,871 

•• 

1,084 

367 


83 

1,524 

202,847 

7,297 

60,264 

291,046 


8,766 

182 


31 

3,979 

287,067 

9,068 

i 103 801 

443,944 


20,859 

1,461 

•• 

r28 

22,348 

i 

421,696 

27,777 

166 097 

226,359 


24,313 

673 


20 

24,906 

201,453 

21,943 

17*77* 

125,399 1 


3,642 

116 

j 

136 

[3,894 

121,505 

9,342 

6 S72 

1 

1 


! 

1 

1 

1 

j 






1 3,695,740 


165,907 

77,171 


29,877 

! 

272,955 

3,322,785 

212,493 

i,iy:,09i 
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TABLE IX— A. 


Gwalior S»atb. 


Number oe 


1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


Area in 
acres 
Khalsa. 

No. of 
villages. 

Tanks. 

Wells, Pakka 
and Kachcha. 

ta 

1 

aS 

1 

o 

12,315,272 

9,638 

1,852 

60,663 



12,382,043 

9,538 

2,317 

57,871 



12,450,372 

9,538 

2,191 

53,795 



12,476,209 

9,538 

2,686 

68,066 



12,471,658 

9,638 

2,268 

65,147 

*• 



Name of important 
tanks. 


The important tanks, etc., 
in the state are i — 

1 Eaipur hmd. 

2 Tekanpur tank. 

3 Ganri tdL 

4 Sabalgarh hand, 

5 Porsa tank. 

6 Jalmandar tank of 

Pauri. 

7 Lakbna tdL 

8 Dinara tdl (tke largest 

in the state). 

9 Jigna tank. 

10 Algi tank. 

1 1 Kadwaia tank. 

12 Akodia tank. 

13 Amjhera tank. 
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TABLE IX— B, 


Gwaliok Statu. 


Name of zila. 

Area in acres 
(Khalsa.) 

No. of villages. 


NxrMBBR 

OF 



Wells, Pakka. 

Baoris. 

Wells, Kachoha, 

Others. 

Gwalior Gird 

871,626 

617 

469 

3,168 


669 



Bhind 

917,007 

819 

643 

2,229 


1,671 



Toriwarghar 

1,021,677 

701 

354 

3,204 


1,868 



Sheopur 

1,633,885 

716 

120 

2,192 


1,376 



Narwar 

1,946,658 

1,306 

384 

9,764 


3,795 



Bhilsa 

913,662 

1,371 

38 

406 


265 



Isagarh 

1,667,639 

708 

26 

2,448 


1,826 



Ujjain 

683,113 

667 

26 

814 


1,242 



Shajapur . 

1,663,160 

1,318 

170 

2,696 

, 

6,624 



Mandasor . 

933,063 

850 

32 

2,466 


6,345 



Amjliera . 

431,188 

1 

1 

j 

i 

I 

466 

7 

445 


735 


t 

Total 

12,471,658 

9,638 

2,268 

29,752 


26,395 
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TABLB 

Area in acres 


Kharie 


Year. 

1 

Total of 
. both 
crops. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Jowar. 

Makka, 

Bajra. 

Kodoa. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

IToTmal year . 

1900- 01 . 

1901- 02 . 

1902- '03 . 

1903- 04 . 

1904- 05 . 

1905- 06 , 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 09 . 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12 . 

1912- 13 . 

1913- 14 . 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16 , 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 , 

3;92.3,800 

3.832.000 

3.587.000 

3.953.000 
3,923,779 

2,094,800 

2.698.000 

2.435.000 

2.852.000 
2,094,578 

62,200 

33.000 

46.000 

42.000 
52,309 

432.000 

1.048.000 

892.000 

1.157.000 
432,099 

126,000 

158.000 

159.000 
61,000 

126,892 

40,600 

218,000 

196.000 

218.000 
40,502 



Kabx 


1 

• 

Total. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Batra. 

Masur. 

Alsi and 
other Oil 
Seeds. 

Poppy. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

I 

22 j 

23 

24 

26 

1,829,000 

! 

605,000 

643,000 

26,000 



74,000 

86,000 

1,184,000 


388,000 

634,000 

72,000 




60,000 

1,162,000 


306,000 

670,000 

73,000 




34i000 

1,101,000 

i 

299,000 

610,000 

76,000 




41^000 

1.829,201 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

605,044 

! 

643,096 

25,912 

• 

t 21,000 

J 

74,784 

86;378 



Kutki. 

Samsn 

and 

Flkar. 

1 

XJrad. 

9 

10 

! 

11 

1 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


12 I 13 14 I 16 10 17 

' .. 219,500 .. 160,000 I l.06£ 


♦37,300 219,480 


160,000 1,065,600 

1.241.000 

1.142.000 

1.374.000 
169,795 1,026,201 


Sugarcane. 

Tobacco. 




Miscel- 

laneous. 

26 

27 

28 

29 I 

30 

31 


545,000 

90.000 

69.000 

76.000 ♦ Includes urad and 
559,366 t Incliufes hatra. 
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APPJENDtX 


Serial 

No. 

\ 

Name ol zUa. 

Total ot 
both the 
crops. 

Total. 

Bice. 

Jo war. 

Makka. 

£ha 

Bajra. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Gwalior Gird 

220,806 

96,821 

9,070 

3,202 

274 

2,644 

2 

Bhlnd 

491,395 

220,471 

3,314 

918 

15 

3,048 

8 

Tonwarghar 

652,877 

247,794 

5,944 

676 

45 

6,612 

4 

Sheopur 

804,918 

165,315 

430 

! 37,024 

1,426 

18,175 

6 

Narwat 

644,645 

349,195 

21,538 

96,882 

11,716 

1,900 

6 

Bhilsa 

211,691 

69,451 

2,383 

16,340 

7,260 

60 

7 

IsSgarh 

841,847 

138,686 

2,034 

67,807 

17,115 

185 

8 

TJjjain 

299,989 

176,694 

231 

21,553 

10,762 

1,947 

0 

ShajSpur . 

471,313 

368,338 

6,205 

88,852 

26,720 

226 

10 

Mandasor . 

249,706 

170,407 

376 

89,820 

23,688 

871 

11 

Am j her a 

134,692 

93,406 

1,784 

9,026 

27,872 

6,836 


TOTAIi 

3,923,779 

2,094,578 

62,309 

432,099 

126,892 

40,602 


TABLE 


BA 


Total. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Pea and masOr. 

Miscellaneous 
food crops. 

19 

20 

21 

22 


fs 28 

24 

124,086 

12,820 

61,879 

772 


4,011 

63,920 

270,024 

5,871 

128,704 

1,938 


668 

120,067 

[405,083 

17,818 

180,272 

2.807 


830 

201,727 

189,602 

52,408 

60,881 

776 


644 

18,068 

196,450 

58,086 

60,973 

1^,617 


7,188 

67,626 

142,140 

72,610 

84,705 



^13,392 

26,930 

203,161 

108,429 

66,046 

^ 006 


1 1,131 

10,014 

124,296 

77,782 

17,088 

■ J 81 

J 

6,293 

102.065 

50,684 

25,246 

Kfi26 


1,236 

10,446 

79 299 

24,312 

26,622 

i8,08^ 

1 

- 415 

2,306 

41*286 

24,376 

[; 10,699 




654 

1,829,100 

605,044 "r 

643,095 

26,912 


20,717 

614,649 








TO TABLB X. 


GwAiioR State. 


RX7. 


Urd, 

mnng 

and 

moth. 

Mang- 

phall. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

1 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Tilli. 

Ganja. 

Tobacco. 

1 Miscel- 
laneous 
non-food 
crops. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

675 

5 

66,672 

526 

14 

899 

16,682 

78 

409 

4,671 

1,659 

940 

139,100 

1,146 

20 

138 

4,563 


1,093 

64,617 

{ 13,190 

1 

176,787 

424 

25 

762 

7,663 

61 

3,500 

33,215 

2,365 

10 

60,005 

6,473 

169 

1,635 

39,259 

1 

851 

7,692 

11,146 

680 

126,065 

1,882 

44 

1,187 

69,786 

41 

1,040 

5,389 

113 

81 

17,206 

1,601 


178 

19,404 


5 

4,920 

1,139 

67 

22,119 

1,633 

.. 

146 

24,573 

6 

446 

1,636 

274 

87 

94,024 

35,330 


122 

4,258 

32 

321 

6,763 

1,625 

251 

127,771 

70,848 

494 

935 

8,111 

20 

325 

37,056 

2,673 

311 

12,928 

20,686 

321 * 

262 

10,434 


78 

8,661 

2,736 

647 

4,623 

19,446 

1 

46 

14,857 

1 

2 

1 

7,030 

87,295 

2,970 

827,300 

169,795 

1,088 

6,209 

219,480 

241 

8,667 

181,441 


X. 


BI. 

Toppy. 

Alsi and other 
oil seeds. 

Tobacco. 

Miscellaneous 

non-food 

crops. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

64 

991 

200 

828 

806 

1,965 

178 

1,238 

.. 

769 

842 

528 

186 

19,721 

47 

971 

109 

6,581 

847 

1,029 

860 

2,659 

1,067 

861 

6,019 

9,206 

831 

180 

'2,294 

18,501 

259 

127, 

11,065 

2,953 

26 

896 

14,676 

8,882 


506 

1,810 

4,06$ 

•• 

184 

86,378 

74,781 

2,777 

5,887 

1 





886 


lABtB 

Statistic op 



Cloth. 
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TABLE XII. Gwalior B’XAvm. 
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TABLE XIII. 

Pbioxs oj Staple pool gbains. 


Gwalxob State. 






AVERAGE DAILY WAGES EOR 


Skilled labour. 


lUNSKILLEp LABOUR. 


Cart hire. 


•O 'S 

i il 


O ! 

2 I 2 

^ -K 


§ S 


S.2 

Pc o 


L> 

U 12 

13 

14 


A. P. f • 


1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901- 02 

1902- 03. 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 
1906-00 

1906- 0T 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 
1916-10 

1916- 17 , 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


0 10 12 
6 10 12 
8 8 12 
8 8 10 
8 8 10 
8 8 10 
6 8 10 
8 8 10 


16 10 
16 10 
16 10 


2 16 10 
2 16 10 
2 16 10 
2 16 18 


10 0 

I 

10 0 
0 16 o| 
-1 0 oj 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
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TABLE XV. QjpyAUOB S*a*b. 

BOADS. 


' i 

Year, 

Milijage. 

Metalled road con- 
structed AND MAINTAINED 

BY 

Eemares. 

Metalled. 

Unmetalled. 

Total. 

Government. 

Native State. 

Local funds. 

Other sources. 

I 1 2 ' 

3 1 4 , 5 

6 

7 

8 9 

1906 . . 

976 i 

62 

1 

l,037i 1 

1 

i 

664ir 

i 

i 1 

404i 

i 

1 


6i 
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TABLE 

Legislation 
Civil Justice. — Courts 




Mttnsif. 


Adalat Khaeiea. 

Year. 

Suits for money and 
moveable property. 

Title and other suits. 

Kent suits. 


Suits for money and 
moveable property. 

Title and other suits. 

Bent suits. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average for 









1891 to 1900 

6,772 

420 

CO 

7,192 

1,440 

•• 

•• 

1,440 

1901 

8,166 

376 

§ 

.a 

8,631 

1,276 

•• 

- 

1,276 

1902 

7,198 

394 

1 

7,692 

1,332 

•• 

• • 

1,332 

1903 

7,499 

936 

■1 

A 

8,434 

1,126 

•• 


1,126 

1904 

6,481 

1,266 

1,064 

8,810 

1,626 

6 

2 

1,633 

1906 

5,400 

1,366 

926 

7,691 

1,376 

2 

2 

1,380 

1906 1 

1907 , 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1814 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

3,263 

1 

900 

640 

4,703 

174 



174 
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XVI. Gwalior S®a»«. 

AND Justice. 




394 


TABLB 

Legislation 




396 


XVII. Gwalior State, 

AND JUSTICE. 

Court and work done. 


DISPOSAL OP WORE IN 


Magistrate's 

Court. 

Sessions 

Court. 

High Court, 

Bsvabsb. 

Persons acquitted. 

■ 

Persons convicted. 

Cases disposed of. 

Persona acquitted. 

Persons convicted. 

Cases disposed ot 

Persons acquitted. 

1 " 

1 

> 

1 

s 

0 

1 

Cases disposed of. 

1 

15 

16 

17 

.8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

14,916 

18,414 

10,740 

288 

399 

276 

•• 

•• 

- 


16,039 

18,495 

17,670 

160 

375 

267 

. , 

. . 



16,141 

13,949 

15,248 

230 

529 

279 

.. 

.. 



12,896 

9,490 

11,297 

141 

256 

237 

.. 

.. 



12,768 

7,513 

11,149 

60 

281 

. 158 

.. 




14,645 

7,860 

11,419 

87 

237 

162 

.. 




7,802 

4,825 

6,991 

41 

193 

129 
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TABLE 

Finance— 






Customs. 


Excise. 


Year. 

Grand 

total. 

Total 
revenue 
of the 
State 
(Khalsa). 

Land 

Revenue. 

Total. 

.2 

'p, 

o 

Other sources. 
^ 

o 

H 

1 Country spirits. 

1 

Other sources. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 

J J. 

10 

lor ITormal 




14,00,000 






year . 

Average tot 
10 years 
ending 

1,40,00,000 

1,29,00,000 

70,00,000 






1890 . 

Average for 
10 years 
ending 

2,16,27,437 

2,05,27,437 

93.90,661 

12,09,932 






1900 

1,62,56,186 

1.61,55,186 

86,20,226 

12,27,648 



.. 

•• 

•• 

1900-01 

1,47,77,472 

1.36,77,472 

83,43,617 

9,95,263 



.. 

• • 

•• 

1901-02 

1,49,78,004 

1,38,78,004 

71,23,716 

10,65,831 


.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

1902-03 

1,62,87,013 

1,61,87,013 

85,44,138 

10,99,101 


.. 

.. 

.. 

• • 

1903-04 

.. 

.. 

.. 

^ .. 


.. 




1904- 05 

1905- 05 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

$912-13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 5 

1,39,61,539 

1 1,28,61,539 

1 

70,40,859 

14,01,608.. 

i 





- 
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GWAMOa Statb, 


XVIII. 

Ebobipts. 



Eskaees. 
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TABtX 

Finance— 





:iEARGES IK 
RESPECT OP 
DOIiLEOTIONS. 

Saiaribs and Expenses. 

Year. 

Grand 

total. 

Total 
expendi- 
ture of 
the State 
(KhalsS). 

i 

d 

§2 

o 

•O 

d 

i 

£ 

General 

admini- 

stration, 

including 

Chiers 

estab- 

lish- 

ment. 

Law and 
Justice. 

Police. 

Educa- 

tion. 

Medical. 

i 

<a 

C3 

n 

M 

d 




S 







6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

For Normal 
year « 


1,03,00,000 

3,00,000 


24,00,000 

3,00.000 

7,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,60,000 


Average 
for 10 
years 
ending 
1800 . 


1,17,06,233 

7,87.640 


19,54,550 

2,55,851 

5,42,575 

43,909 

33,350 


Average 
for 10 
years 
ending 
1900 . 


1,67,74,280 

3,87.199 


29,95,022 

3,35,456 

8,09,334 

1,65,193 

1,82,069 


1001 


1,23,31,602 7,78,601 


30,73,619 

2,64,769 

7,02,026 

22,045 

1,65,346 

.. 

1902 


1,38,96,471 7,88,070 


22,03,578 

2,73,302 

7,02,841 

2,22,860 

1,60,471 

.. 

1903 


1,83,00,093 

8,20.940 

03 

s 

16,02,621 

2,98,519 

7,40,974 

2,41,784 

1,63.701 


1004 

1905 

1900 

1907 




d 

<0 

> 

o 

(A 

•tJ 

d 

& 

•S 







1908 











1900 

1910 




d 

73 

d 

M 







1911 











1912 











1918 









1 


1914 


1 









1916 











1916 











1917 











1018 











1919 











1020 

















XIX. 

EXPBNDITITBB. 
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OWABlOl STAli:. 


Tbibutb 

PAID TO 


Pensions 

and 

miscella- 
neous civil 
charges. 


Military. 



34 , 00,000 


1 , 00,000 », 00,000 7 , 50,000 


8 , 13,803 


87 , 04,449 


74,442 7 , 20,544 20 , 45,680 


10 , 49,226 

6 , 80,004 

0 , 01,446 

10 , 07,666 


41 , 16,717 .. .. 11 , 09,613 40 , 84,062 

38 , 27,900 .. 1 , 78.666 12 , 28,822 12 , 70,086 

40 , 10,808 .. 4 , 06,704 16 , 71,260 28 , 90,146 

41 , 28,484 .. 6 , 67,609 21 . 82,872 14 . 88,084 


21 22 


Jagir Expenditure. 



Serial No. 


Name of ziia. 


Years of settlement and 

DEMAND. 


4 6 0 7 8 910 


1 Gwalior Gird 

2 Bhind 

8 Tonwarghar 
4 Sheopur 


7 laagaih 

8 tJjjaln 

0 Shajapnr 


10 Bfandaior 

11 Amjhera 


6,41,088 

10,43,894 

11,76,501 


5,58,488 

4,40,827 

4,47,920 


lOflL 



401 


XX. 

AHD present DBMi.ND fOR REVENUE AND CESSES. 


OwALioR State* 


Present revenue demand 

AND CESSES. 


INCIDENCE PER 
ACRE. 


6 , 80.064 

11 , 89,235 

11 , 26,120 

8 , 13,888 

6 , 57,981 

8 , 41,568 

4 , 97,438 

10 , 62,201 

16 , 63,800 

11 , 11,060 

1 , 68,163 


11 , 89,235 

11 , 25,120 

8 , 13,888 

6 , 57,981 


10 , 62,201 


16 , 63,800 


11 , 11,060 


1 , 68,163 


Cultiva- 

ted 

area. 


62 , 09 , 018 * 


92 , 09 . 018 * 


* Does not Include 
pateli liaqa received 
on lands in Bombay 
PreBideno v 
( JBIb . 11 , 592 ). 


4.02 


TABLE 

Ex 



h 

O 

Country spirits. 



DRUGS 



Opium. 


& 

Si 

"ffl 



•d 

a 

flS 


Consumption in 
maunds of 



Yiah. 

s 

a 

o 

4S 

B 

« 

o 

a 

( 

Receipts. 

Jonaump- 
tion in 
ga Ilona. 

KO 

B 

o 

43 

5 

Bf 

g 

pH 

Total receipts. 

?lnja. 

Bhang. 

Charas. 

Total 

eceipts. 

d 

o 

1- 

s 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Average for 
1881—1890. 

6,000 

124,041 

250,666 


2,569 

1,153 

285 


104,034 

593 

Average for 
1891—1900. 

6,000 

103,106 

310,062 

•• 

3,155 

1,024 

603 

•• 

04,975 

640 

1001 . 

6,060 

130,612 

897,666 

.. I 

4,534 

1,795 

483 

.. 

109,169 

1,689 

1002 . 

6,052 

180,654 

425,139 

i 

•• 1 

4,290 

1,763 

450 

.. 

108,886 

8,144 

1008 . 

1004 . 

1005 . 

1005 . 

1007 . 

1008 . 

1009 . 

1010 . 

1911 . 

1012 . 

1018 . 

1914 . 

1015 . 

1916 . 

1017 , 

1018 . 

1919 . 

1020 . 

6,055 

1 

1 

182,039 

424,762 

•• i 

4,097 

1,958 

481 


231,698 

9,636 



403 



Total 

IteceiptB. 


Total 

Charges. 


2,30,641 

2,01,238 

2,44,315 
2,43,830 ■ 
3,67,834 


IKOIDENOH OF RECEIPTS 
PER 10,000 OF POPULATION FROM 


Liquor, 
Includ- 
ing TSrl 
and 
aindl. 


2,031 1,20,041 

2,267 1,08.106 

3,067 1,35,662 

10,357 1,35,706 

12,075 1,87,004 


1,04,034 

94,975 

1,09,169 

2,48,883 

2,31,697 


Number of shops 

FOB THE SALE OF 

o 

i 

sa 

0 


ft 


O 

'd 


d 


cS 

d 

g 

3) 

0 

o 

s 

17 

18 

473 

536 

381 

512 

448 

660 j 

468 

661 

572 

648 1 
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TABLE 

Ex 



•S 

o 

Country spirits. 



DRUGS 



Opium. 


o' ^ 

1 

"3 



o5 

tS 

d 

<8 


Consumption in 
maunds of 



Year. 

a 

5 

B 

« 

c 

<1 

c 

aeceiptB. 

Jonsump- 
tion In 
gallons. 

KQ 

H 

a 

o 

iJ 

o* 

s 

03 

A 

CQ 

B 

S ( 

Oi V 

M 

“eS 

.1* 

O 

H 

liuja. 

bb 

d 

pq 

[r 

i 

ui 

J 

o 

Total 

eceipts. 

d 

3 

s 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Average for 
1881—1890. 

6,000 

124,041 

260,666 

! 

2,569 

1,153 

285 

.. 

104,034 

593 

Average for 
1891—1900. 

6,000 

103,106 

310,062 

•• ; 

3,155 

1,024 

603 


04,975 

640 

1001 . 

5,060 

130,612 

897,666 


4,534 

1,795 

483 


109,169 

1,689 

1002 . 

6,052 

180,654 

425,139 

• * 

4,290 

1,768 

450 


108,886 

8,144 

1003 . 

1004 . 

1905 , 

1009 . 

1007 . 

1008 . 

1900 . 

1010 . 

1011 . 

1012 . 

1013 , 

1014 . 

1016 , 

1016 . 

1017 . 

1918 . 

1910 , 

1020 . 

6,055 

1 

i 

[ 

182,039 

J 

424,762 

1 

4,097 

1,958 

481 


231,698 

9,636 



XXI. 

OIBB. 


403 


Gwamoe State. 


! INOIDENOB OP BECEIPTS NUMBER OP SHOPS 

PER 10,000 OP POPULATION PROM FOR THE SALE OP 


Total 

Eeceipts. 


Total 

Charges. 


Liquor, 
includ- 
ing T3rl 
and 
Sindi. 


2,30,641 


2,031 1.20,041 


2,670 1,04,034 | 


2,01,236 


2,267 1,08,106 


8,166 94,075 


3,67,834 


8,067 1,35,662 

10,367 1,86,700 

12,076 1,87,004 


4,634 1,09,169 

4,290 2,48,883 

4,097 2,31,607 



404 


TABLB 

MtJNlOI 


1 1 Admin- 

! „ istration 

Tax on n+vor . and Public 

! houses Other Total. collec- safety. 

Octroi. I and taxes. sources. 

1 lands. charges. 


1891-1900 


8.600 10.444 i;036 46.206 61,283 7,649 12,960 

6,632 16.606 4.593 44,328 72.058 9,371 12,549 

6,847 24.334 7,316 43.262 80,769 9,840 11.856 

9.926 28,865 8.221 38.297 80.299 11,066 9,483 

12,327 27,534 9,776 42,489 | 92,126 11,343 12.584 
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Gwauor StatJ), 


xxn. 

.PAHTY, 


DITURE. 


“Water supply and 
drainage. 



Public 

works 

and 

roads. 

d 

S 

1 




Capital^ 

Main- 

tenance. 

Conser- 

vancy. 

Lighting. 

§ 

M 

O 

SD 

Pk 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

OQ 

pei 

* 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

8,733 

.. 

17,310 

.. 

4,908 


5,277 

51,827 


3,645 


17,004 


8,747 


9,970 

61,286 


6,092 


18,325 


5,363 


8,155 

59,631 


6,963 

299 

17,630 

•• 

14,639 

•• 

6,634 

65,713 


6,188 

673 

19,286 

1 

1 

i 

11,133 

i 

7,680 

i 

i 

1 

1 

67,687 

1 

! 

! 
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XXIII. Gwaliob State. 

TION. 


Other 

SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Girls' 

SCHOOLS. 

Both 

SCHOOLS. 


Private 

SCHOOLS. 1 


Number of 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

i ' 
0-2 
k) a 

.05 

gs 

125 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Cost. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

bbmarkb. 

j 

i 12 

! 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 ^ 

162 

•• 


6 

113 

2,27,661* 

49 

1,217 

• Includes Bs. 86,162 
for Arts colleges 
No. 2 having 141 
scholars. 

6 

253 

* • 


9 ' 

1 

210 

2,44,778 1 

47 

1,835 

t Includes Bs, 38,263 
($2 Arts colleges 
No. 2 having 186 
scholars. 

; e 

i 

268 



11 ■ 

1 

! 

'■ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

164 

2,46,750J: 

39 

1,0X9 

t Includes Bs. 87,446 
for Arts colleges 
No. 2 having 148 
scholars. 
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TABLE XXIV. Gwalior State, 

Police. 


] 

STaME of 2ILA. 

Superintendent. 

Inspector. 

Sub-Inspector. 

- 

Head- Constables. 

] 

!lIounted 

Police. 

Rural 
Police. ^ 

1 

a 1 

Remarks. 

Constables. 

Officers. 

•=9?BAUJ 

1 Paid in kind. 

1 Paid in cash. 

1 Municipal Po' 

“l‘ 

2 

3 

4 

« 1 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 ] 

10 11 IS 

! 13 

14 

1 

Gwalior Gird. 

1 

4 

19 

73 

1,576 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

i 

.. .. 

, 


2 

Bhind. 

2 

•• 

14 

68 

491 

•• 



.. 

. .. 


3 

Tonwarghar . 

2 

1 

15 

67 

931 

•• 

•• 

... 

.. . 

. .. 


4 

Sheopur 

3 

•• 

19 

66 

943 


•• 



! 

..1 


5 

Narwar 

2 


20 

16 

561 



• • 

.. . 



6 ' 

Bhllsa. . 1 

1 

•• 

10 

22 1 

244 


•• 

•• 

•• r 

. 


7 

Isagarh 

1 

1 

14 

44 

737 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. . 

. .. 


8 

XJjjain. 

1 

•• 

8 

86 

625 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. . 

. .. 


9 

Shajapiir 

2 

•• 

16 

42 

972 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. . 

. .. 


10 

Mandasor 

2 

1 

16 

73 

863 

•• 


• • 


. .. 


11 

Amjliera 

1 

•• 

4 

4 

227 

•• 

•• 


.. , 

.. .. 



Total 

18 

7 

|l55 

660 

8,170 

•• 

•• 

- 
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TABLE XXV. Gwaliob State. 

Abmy. 




Number of 




Arm. 

Officers. 

Non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Men. 

Followers. 

Serviceable guns. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

IMPERIAL SERVICE. 

114 

488 

3,734 

160 

•• 


Cavalry .... 

69 

304 

1,524 

' 27 

•• 


Infantry. 

40 

166 

1,786 

32 

•• 


Transport 

6 

18 

424 

101 

•• 


STATE. 

113 

j 

445 

3,375 

798 

•• 


Artillery 

30 

96 

314 

719 

36 


Cavalry .... 

•• 

- 

• • 

1 

•• 


Infantry .... 

83 

349 

3,061 

79 


i 
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XXVI. 


XB. ^ GWAXlOB SfATE. 


ADMISSIONS (RIGOEODS IMPEISONMENT FOE) 










Trans- 

Trans- 




2 YharsI 

2—5 

B— 10 

Over 

PORTA- 

PORTA- 

Sen- 


AND UNDER 

Years. 

Years. 

10 

TION i 

TION 

TENOE OF 


2 YEARS. 





Years. 

FOR A 1 

FOR 

DEATH. 










TERM. 

IIFE. 


eit 



o 




o 


o 


1 

i 

o ' 


o 


.2 

OO 

M 

t6 

Male. 

1 

£ 

Male. 

«8 

1 

Male. 

1 

o 

|Se( 

Male. 

1 

Male. 

I : 
^ 1 

Male. 

1 

Male. 

eS 

s 

' » 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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Place Dura- Average 

ITo, Name oe fair. where Time when held, tlon of Nature of fair, number Bemares. 

held. time. attending. 


3 


1 SltTl Devi • Kolaras . BaisSkh Bid! 6th 

(May). 

2 BIsbhujadevI. Bajranggarh EunwSr SudI 

6th (October). 

8 Koteshwar . Gwalior . Aghan (Decem- 

ber). 

4 Shil GanesbjI. Barokharl . Magh BidI Srd 

(January). 

6 Mahadevji . Daboh . PhEgun Sud! 

14th (Febru- 
ary). 

6 Thakurji . Teonda . Ohait Sudi 0th 

(March). 

7 Anna PurnS- PanwSra . Ohait Sudi 8th 


10 Beligious 


10 Religious and 
Commercial. 

15 Commercial . 


7 Religious 


8 Mahadevji . Rampur Phagun Bid! 

Zaian. 14th (February). 


0 I Mata Zijat . Jigni 


11 Ambah 


12 Porsa . 


13 M§t%ka Mela . I Nagra 


14th (February). 

Ohait Sudi 7th 
1 (March). 


10 Shrl Krishnajl Morena . Zatik Sudi 1st 

(November), 


Ambah . Phagun Sudi 1st 

(February). 

n * Magh Bid! 1st 

(January). 


Ohait (March) . 


7 Religious and 

Commercial. 

8 Religious 


16 Religious and 
Commercial. 

one Commercial . 
month 

10 Religious 


14 Sanichra . Banichra hill Every AmSwas 

falling on 

Saturday. 

16 Shrl Sits. Bim Lowan • Kunwar (Octo- 
ber), 

16 Pir Sahib , Nogaza Ohait (March) . 

.. Sipri. 

17 Jageshurl . Plchhor Ohait Sudi 

(Narwar). (March). 

18 Sinhast Mela TJJJain . Balsakh Sudi 

StaMdSrf" ISthCMay). 


15 Religious and 
Commercial. 

6 Religious 


one 

month. 


Every 12tb 
year. 


10 j Sldhh Nath . Bhairongath ohatt (March) . 
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TABX/!Ei XXIX» Gwaliob iStatx* 


Post and TELEasAPH. 




CLASS. 


e. 

District 

and 

Post and Tele- 
graph office 
combined. 

Post only. 

03 

si 

o . 

Bbmabks. 


Telis5l. 

. 

Emperial. 

State. 

Telegraph 

(separate 

- 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 

Agar 

0 





- 

Amjliera 

0 





• 

Bhilsa . 

0 





• 

Bajraiiggarh . 

C 





Pail- 

a.tion. 

Gwalior Gird. 

' 0 


1 



Besi- 

Gwalior Gird. 

0 


E 

Ph 




1 



03 

03 

«Q 



' Bail- 
ation. 

Bail- 

ation. 

Gwalior Gird. 

Mandasor 

Jora 

Shajapur 

Sipri . 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

c 

These are ah Imperial 

00 

1 

Ph 

00 

03 

§ 

o 

-p 

CQ 

fSi 

s 

s 

m 

i 


' 

Amjliera 

0 


1 



• 

Sonkach 

0 


O 1 

3 1 



,ilway 

Ujjain . 

0 


eS 

8 
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TABXi!E! yXX . Gwalior Statu 

Expenses incurred during the famines in the Gwalior State* 


Famine years. 


Head of Expenditure. 



1. Relief Works (including establishment, 20,79,767 6,64,286 

dependents, kitchens and hospitals. 


2. Civil kitchens . .... 

3. Village relief (gratuitous and home 

labour.) 

4. Poor houses ..... 


1,10,000 


4. Poor houses . . . . . .• 1,18,964 

(a) (a ) 

6. Suspension of land revenue . . 73,96,900 57,53,964 


6. Remission of land revenue 

7. Advances 

8 . Miscellaneous , 


.1 . . 32,00,000 

i («) («) 

, 12,23,800 20,29,000 


9 . Amount given by the Indian Famine 12,23,800 61,864 

Charitable Rehef Fund. 


Total . 33,03,667 • 41,56,106 







SerifiJ No. 
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TANiB 

Statement of Nobles 



^ iPresent holder. 





GLOSSxVRY. 


♦ 

A.BBE.EVIATIONS USED* 

Ar. stands for Arabic. 

Corruptions. 
Hindi. 
Txiterally 
Maratbi, 
Persian. 
Sanskrit 


Cor. 

i7. 

Lit. 

M. 

P. 


A 

Adalat [Ar. AdL= doing justice]. — ^A law court. Sadr- 
addlat — chief court ; foujddr^' adalat ==Cxirahxsil court ; dlwdnl- 
= civil court. 

Akbatij [/SX;Z. corruption of AJcshaya-tritiya, tbc imroor- 
tai 3rd]. — The 3rd of the light half of the Hindu month Vai 
shdlch (April-May). It is the most important day of the agri- 
culturists’ year when operations in the field recommence. 
It is also the supposed day of creation. 

Amavasya ama = logether, vas=to dwell]. — ^The day 

of the new moon or conjunction of sun and moon. 

Amin [At. lit., a trustworthy person, from ama7i= trust], 
— An official in charge of a revenue unit such as a 'pargana 
(q. V.) or an official deputed for any special work. 

Angarkha ang.^hodj and raJcs7i = to protect J. — 
A long coat or tunic fastened by Hindus to the right and 
Muhammadans to the left of the chest. 


B 

Baori \H. from sht,^ mvaTa = Q. hole and vdpl — ^a hole of 
oblong shape]. — ^A deep well of oblong form with steps lead- 
ing down to the water and often loggie or galleries in the 
sides where travellers can rest. 

Bara (H. from skt. 5aZ=to enclose]. — Technical term 
for manured land and garden land close to a dwelling and 
fenced off ; a homestead- 

7 E. I, G. 
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Bardi [H. 5artZ = pebble]. — A. stony soil. 

Begam {TutTcII , — Female title corresponding to Beg. Tte 
consorts of Nawabs are styled Begams. 

Bhet [H, lit., meeting]. — Technical term for cesses levied 
on land revenue and devoted to paying patwdrls and other 
village ofl&cials. Originally it was a gift presented by an in- 
ferior to a superior when the latter visited his village. 

Bigha [_H- from VigraTi \, — A land measure very variable 
in different parts of Central India. On an average f acre 
{seeBlochmsLim, Ain-i-AJciari^ ii, 61,62). 

C 

Caste [Portuguese-: = race]. — The gradations of 

Hindu social rank. 

Chabutra [H. from skt. Chatvar = a platform]. — Tech- 
nical term for a customs office {see NdJca). 

Charokhar [H. = graze]. — ^Village common graz- 

ing lands as distinct from Blr or reserves. 

Chaudhari [5^^. chaJcra-dharin, lit., the hearer of a dis- 
cuss, i.e., one in authority]. — The headman of a village dis- 
trict, community or craft. 

Chaukidar [H, from ChauJcl^s, place where four roads 
meet]. — village watchman or irregular policeman ; one 
in charge of a chaukl or out-post. 

Chauth [H. and M. lit., J]. — The Marathas claimed chauth 
or 26 per cent, of the assessed revenue of the districts they 
overran, at first as a blackmail but afterwards as a right. 
The revenues were thus appropriated ; chauth or ^ (25 per 
cent.) went to the Peshwa as head of the state and was called 
Tdj-idhati ; the remainder was called Mokdsa (q.v.). 

Chik [H. slime]. — Crude opium. 

CMtilis [M. from P, and cMtM-uav^s = Bj writev of 
notes]. — A secretary, usually the secretary or official dealing 
with political matters in Maratha Darbdr. 

D 

. Darbar [P, a dwelling], used in two senses, (a) Darbar, 
the administration of a native, state ; (6) darbdr an assemb- 
lage, e.gr., Gwalior Darbar or state of Gwalior and Dasahra 
darbar, the yearly assemblage at the Basahra festival ; also 
Huzur = chief s own office, Barbar^i’-dm, Minister’s 

cffice, open court. 
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Darogha [P. and H. from Ticrkl'], — A superintendent 
of excise, police, etc. 

Dasalira [H. from sht, from dasa = ten and har = removing, 
i,e,, removing of ten sins]. — Is held on the 10th svdl of Ashwin 
(September-October). It is an important festival with Raj- 
puts and Marathas, being one especially aifected by the mar- 
tial castes. It commemorates the day on which Rama march- 
ed against Ravana, on the 10th day after he worshipped 
Durga whence this feast is also called the Durga-'puja. On 
account of Rama’s victory gained after an appeal to the god- 
dess, the 10th day is also called Vijaya-dashml or the 10th 
of victory. The importance, however, lay in the fact that 
it fell at the end of the rains when the warrior classes recom- 
menced their forays and raids. 

Devasthan \_H* from t?cm=god, ^iMn = aplace]. — Grants 
for the upkeep of a temple, made in land or cash, 

Dharmada *1 from sTcU ^ZJiarma=religion].— Re- 

Dharmaday a J ligious gifts and bequests. 

Diwali [H. from sJct> Dipa and aliJca^Sb row of lamps]. — 
The autumnal festival held on the last two days of the dark 
half Cjoidl) of Ashwin (September-October) and the new moon 
of Kdrtih (October-November). It lasts from 13th or dhan- 
trayodashl “13th of wealth” or the 14th ’“called Narah- 
chaturdashl (14th of Narak) to the Yamadwitiya^ the day 
of the new moon which is sacred to Yama, the God of the lower 
regions. 

Doab [P. Do = two, ^& = water], — ^The land lying between 
two rivers. 

F 

Fard-nis *) 

Fadnis > [ikf. from P. fard-navls, a writer of statements]. 

Farnis J Marathi term for the finance Minister, or 
accountant-general. 

Faujdar [P. commander of an army (/<3^w7)]. Used 
a dj actively in faujdarl-addlat^ a criminal court* 


G 

Gaddi [H, A cushion].— The throne. A Native Chief is 
said to “succeed to the gaddi.” 

Garh. n . t 

GarM J [J7,]. — ^A fort on a hill, as distinct from foot, a 

fortified town or stronghold on a plain. OarM a small fort. 
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Qliat. [ff- from sht. g7iathaf= cvA ]. — A cutting or pass in 
tlie hills, a landing stage on a river or tank, a bathing place 
with steps. 

Gur. [jff. from sTct. gur-=xavf sugar]. — Molasses. 

H 

Halbandi [H. lial = plough , 1 mM = estimate] . — Assess- 
ment by the “ plough ” of land, about 25 hlghas or 15 acres. 

Hijri {Ar. separation]. — Muhammsdan era. The first 
year dates from the flight of Muhammad ; the era commences 
on 16th July 622 A. D. 

H5li {Skt. hoUka ], — ^The great spring festival held at the 
vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the full moon 
of Phalgvtn (Pebruary-March). It is only observed, as a 
rule, on the last 3 days, however. 

Huzur [Ar. the presence]. — Used in reference to the 
Chief’ 8 own ofiflee or Court, e.g., Huzur-darhdr, Huzur-addlat, 
Huzur-talml ; the home district. 


I 

Id \.Ar. that which recurs]. — A recurrent festival, 
specially the Id-ul-fitr or festival of breaking the fast held 
at the end of Ramzan on the new moon of Shawdl. 

Istimrari [Ar. lit., continuing, from mar = to keep on, 
preserve]. — ^Land held on a permanent lease for which a 
fixed quit-rent is paid. 


J 

Jagir 

Jagfrdar [P. from place, gir = to hold]. — An as- 
rignment of land held under various conditions, but usual- 
ly requiring payment of a certain percentage of the revenues, 
or the performance of certain feudal services. 

Jamadar [Ar. and P. for yama = an aggregate]. — One 
commanding a body of men ; in the army an ofideer next 
in rank to a subaMdr (Captain ) ; in civil employ a headman 
among forest, customs, etc., peons and the like. 

Jaiim3.rashi nam [ff. from skt.]. — The name given to a 
man at his birth {Janma) after consultation of his horo- 
scope, in accordance with the sign (rashi) of the Zodiac 
nnder which he was bom. It is used in ceremonials. His 
ordin^ry appellation is called the 'holta-ndm. 



J ar'paf ka [P. and H. from P. zarm = golden and H. fatka 
= a flag], — Tke penon or streamer attached to the grand 
ensign of the Peshwa. The right to carry this penon was 
conferred as a high honour on the Peshwa’ s generals. 


K 

Hachari \H. from sTct.lcusTiti^eVA^ removing]. — 

A court of justice ; any office. 

Kachclia \H. raw, immature]. — Opposite of 'pakka (q.v.) 
and applied to all temporary structures, etc. A mud house, 
unmetalled road, or wooden bridge is kachcha, 

Kamasdar [Af. Cor. of Ko^mdvisdar'===iQo\[eQ>tov from 
kamdvine to earn]. — The official in charge of the revenue 
subdivision called a kamasdar^ pargana or taJisU. 

Kanungo [P. a speaker {go^ of rules {kanun)]. — A re- 
venue official who supervises the Patwdris. 

Karbari [i?.]* — ^The agent or manager of a small state 
or estate, who assists a thdkur in managing his land. 

Khad-bij [J?. lit. food and seed]. — Loans in cash and 
Id lid made to cultivators for their subsistence and the planting 
of their fields. 

Khalsa [P. from k}idlisa = yuxQ, genuine]. — ^Lands ad- 
minister cjd by the Darbar direct, and not given on farm in 
'}dgl^^ etc. 

Kharif lAr. Autumn]. — The autumn af^ricultural season 
(May to October). 

Khillat. [ Air, lit., What a man strips from his person’"]. 
A dress of honour presented on a ceremonial occasions, or as 
a reward. The term is now applied to almost any cere- 
monial gift even to a cash payment. Its origin is shown by 
the derivation. 

Kotwali [Turki. cor. of Kotdui into pseudo-Hindi form, 
as if from Koi-paZa].— Head of the police and at the same 
time a magistrate. {See Ain-i-Akl>ari^ ii, 41.) 


L 

Jjambardar pamSar Cor. of number] One who assists 

in collecting the revenue ; the headman of a village. 
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M 

Mahal [Ar. from = alighting from a journey].— A 
palace ; subdivision of a SarJcdr under the Mughals ; ward 
of a city. Plural is Mahal, 

Mansab [Ar, office]. — Term for rank and titles conferred 
by the Mughal Emperors* Mansabdar^a, Mansab holder 
{see J. R. A. S. 1896-510). 

Marat ha \MJ \. — The origin of the name is not certain. 
It may be either a contraction of Maharashtra, i.e., people 
from Maharashtra or the Deccan which seems most likely ; 
or Mahd-rafha^ i.e., great chariot fighter ; or from Mahar the 
name of a race {see Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, ii, 143). The 
term Maratha is used by English to describe all who speak 
Marathi dialects whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas or Sudras. 
Strictly speaking it applies only to the Kshatriya section of 
the Maratha speaking community, c.g., thePonwars of Dhar 
and Dewas and Sindhia are Marathas but Holkar who is of 
Dhangar caste is not a Maratha. 

Marwari. [H.], — One from Marwar in Rajputana. A 
generic term for the merchant class of Central India who are 
chiefly Marwaris. 

Maulvi [At. from wila = propinquity, referring to the 
document given to a manumitted slave ; it thus came to mean 
patronage of letters or learned men, etc.] — ^A learned man, 
doctor of Muhammadan l^aws {see Hobson Jobson under Mool- 
ah). 

Mokasa [M, from A, Moquaita = a place where dues are 
collected]. — The technical term for the 75 per cent, of the 
revenues remaining after deduction of Chauth (q.v.). It was 
usually assigned to the Peshwa’s vassals {see Grant Duff, 
History of the Marathas 1, 385). 

Momin [At, Mumin^a, believer]. — Muhammadan 
weaver. 

Muafi [At, from a/tt = absolution]. — ^A grant of land free 
from all obligations as to payment of tribute, service, etc. 

Mnhktar [At^ lit., chosen]. — ^An agent ; a customs house 
official. 

Munsif [At. ^i5/ = half and = justice]. — A judge in 

a civil court. 


N 

Kaib [At. a deputy]. — Used in expressions such as naib- 
tahszlddr, deputy tahsUddT, etc. 
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Naka [£?.]• — ^ point where two or more roads meet. A 
customs police or other post. 

Nala [jH".]. — watercourse ; not necessarily dry, 

Nambardar. See Lamharddr. 

Nazaranil [Ar. ]Vazr = a, votive offering]. — Technical 
term for the succes^^on dues paid to a suzerain Darbar, or 
to' the British Government. Originally a gift from an in- 
ferior to a superior. 


O 

Orhi [i?. orha = 2 ^ brook or channel]. A well situated on 
the edge of a brook, watercourse, or tank which is fed by a 
channel leading from the water supply to the bottom of the 
orJil. 


P 

Fadarakh [fiT. from skt. Paddrghya = oSBxmjg to Brah- 
man]. — ^A religious bequest of cash or land. 

Paga {M, ht., a body of horse under one commander], — 
The cavalry bodyguard of a Maratha chief ; regiments spe- 
cially connected with the safeguard of a chief. Pdgnis = 
commander of a pdga, 

Pagri [£f.]- — made up head-dress {see Safa). 

Pakka [ff. ripe]. — ^Applied to anything of a permanent 
nature as a stone or brick house, metalled road or iron 
bridge, etc. {see Tcachcha)* 

Pancbayat [H. a council of five {pdnch) elders]. — ^A 
council of the chief men of a village or caste community, any 
similar council or committee. 

Fardanashin [P, lit., seated behind a curtain], secluded ; 
the ordinary term for women who are secluded in a zenana 
or harem. 

Pargana [fl. froms^^. pragan^to reckon up]. — ^A revenue 
and fiscal unit corresponding to a British tahsll, the sub- 
division of a subah. 

Patel iH. from sht, pattdJcila by metathesis for pattdliha, 
i.e., one in charge of a pattala or canton {see J. A. O. S. vii, 
24-fi)]. — The headman of a village often a hereditary official 
{see Colebrooke’s Essays ” ii, 303). 

Patta or Patti [H. from sTct. patta = B, roll, a Hst]. — The 
idea of a roll or list of cultivators gradually gave place to that 
of a tax or cess and a portion of a village. Thence pattiddr — 
a holder of such portion for the revenues of which he was 
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responsible. Thence patta came to mean a lease. PuM 
often means a tax or cess, Madarsa patt^:=^ school tax. 

Patwari [H. ivoxasht. patra-warin^B, doer of writing]. — 
The village register and accounts keeper, subordinate to the 
kdnungo (q.v.). 

Pindari [i7.]- — The etymology of this w'ord is uncertain, 
Malcolm (Central India, I, 433) derives it from Pendha an 
intoxicating drink affected by the Pindaris, which was made 
by fermenting jowdr. This supports the spelling pendhdrl, 
Wilson derives from pendha a bundle of straw, a forager 
or camp follower. Yule and Burnell derive from pinda- 
parna^ meaning to follow closely, or pindad>a.sne to stick 
close to. Irvine (Indian Antiquary, 1900) suggests Pandhar 
the old name for the tract lying along the Narbada near Hin- 
dia and Nemawar. 

Fiyat [S. from sTct. pia = anything drunk]. — ^Irrigated 
land. 

Prant [/Sfe.]. — A revenue unit equivalent to a Division 
in British India. It contains several subahs (q.v.) and is 
sometimes in charge of a sar-suhah. 


R 


Rabi spring]. — The spring crop season (October 

to March). 

Rajput [ijf. from skt, raja-putra^hixig^ s son]. — The 
fighting caste among the Hindus ; applied particularly to 
certain well-known classes such as the Rathors, Kachhwahas, 
Bisodias, etc. {see Maratha). 

Ryotwari dealing with the subject ]. — A 

ryotwdri settlement is made with individual cultivators 
direct, and not through middlemen. 


S 

Sadhu pious ], — A holy man ; religious mendi- 

cant. 

Sadr \Ar, chief], — ^Used in Sadr^adalat, chief’s residence, 

etc, 

Sagar [H. from 8Tct. Sagara = a sea], — Used of large 
lakes, e.gr., Jagat-Sagar. 

Sahukar \H: from ’STbi. = right doer], — A 

native banker and money-lender. 



Samvat [Slct- a year or era]. — Contraction for Vikrama 
samvat, the era in general use in Central India. Its initial 
year corresponds to B. C. 57. 

Sanad [-4r. a diploma]. — A grant, patent or deed con- 
ferring specific titles or rights. Most Chiefs in Bundelkhand 
hold on a Sanad. 

Sarai [P. a palace]. — Stage-house for accommodation of 
travellers. 

Sardar [P. /S«r=head]. — A. noble, leader, officer in the 
army, person of rank. 

Sardeshmukhi [M. Sar-deshmukh, the headman of a 
province. Literally a tax levied by the Sardeshmukh]. — ^In 
practice it was an assignment of 10 per cent, of the assessed 
revenues of a district after Chauih or 25 per cent, had been 
deducted {see Chauth and MoTcdsa). The claim was always 
ill-defined. {See Grant-Duff History of the Marathas, 
I, 385.) 

Sarkar [P. lit., head- workman]. — A subdivision of a 
su^ah (q.v.) under the Mughals. It still clings in certain 
tracts, e.g.^ sarkar Bljdgarh in Indore State. 

Sati [H. from sht. \ lit., a pure woman, true wife]. — 
Europeans apply this word to the act of immolation, but strict- 
ly it applies only to the person. 

Sawain [H, Sau'a IJ]. — ^Technical name for the system 
followed in making loans in kind in which 1 -P J (i.e., in- 
terest at 25 per cent.) is taken on settling day. 

Sayar [jGT. from A. Sa^r Customs dues]. — ^The origin of 
this term is curious, and interesting being due to a confusion 
between two Arabic words SaHr^wh.Q,t is current, and 
5a remainder, {See Hobson Jobson sub voce.) 

Shia [Ar, Shia = a sect]. — Followers of the M:nsalman 
sect which considers Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad as 
the rightful successor of the prophet. The Shah of Persia 
is the head of the sect {see Sunni). 

Silladar ^Ar. P. ; Shillah-dar= bearer of arms]. — ^Native 
trooper {Sowdri who provides his own horse, and sometimes 
arms as well. 

Siyalu. [Skt. SMtakdl].—The cold season. 

Subah. [4r.].— Originally the word meant a province, 
e.g.y the SUbah of Malwa, in Mughal days. The officer in 
charge was at first called the Sipah-sdldr or the commander 
of the forces ; as the land becanle settled he was designated 
and Suhaji^'dar. This ultimately contracted 
in every day use to Native State districts are often 

7E.I.G. 



(Sailed Suhahs, th.6 official in charge being similarly ternred. 
A Sar-subah or head S-ubah often holds charge of a prant 
(q.v.) containing several Subahs (see Blochmann, Ain-i- 
Ald}ari, I, 246). 

Sunni [Ar. The people of the faith]. — The prevailing 
sect of Musalmans in India, whose members acknowledge 
the first four The Sultan of Turkey is head, of this 

sect {see Shia). 


T 

Tah^l [Ar. Collection]. — -The revenue units which com- 
pose zila (q.v.) are called tahslls, the officer in charge being 
tahsUddr. (See pargana.) 

Takkivi [Ar. from iam = strength ; a reinforcement]. — 
Technical term for loans made to cultivators to enable them 
to cultivate, etc. 

Tanka [P. tankhwaha=pay]. — ^Properly speaking an 
assignment of part of the revenues of a tract in favour of 
some magnate. Now applied to cash payments made either 
as tribute by feudatories or cash grants to feudatories by a 
superior Darbax. These Idrikas in many oases originated as 
blackmail which was paid to restrain marauding Rajputs 
from devastating a state. 

Tap^a [R. lit., a leap ; distance or range]. — small tract 
sub-div^ion of a pargana. 

Taua [dr. A regiscer]. — ^Technical term for revenue 
eollections. 

Thana [H. from sH., a station, place of standing]. — ^Now 
applied to a police station ; or revenue sub-division of a 
pargana (q.v.). It originally meant a body of men forming 
an outpost itself and to small border forts. (See Blochmann,. 
Ain-i-ATcbari, 1, 345.) 


U 

Ubaridar [R. lit., one receiving the balance (ubdr) of the. 
:^venue].— A land-holder who pays tribute ; title of certain 
jdglrddrs. 

Unhalu [S’, from sU. usJina=h.oa.t and season]. 

The 'hot season. 


V 

.VaHl [Ar. a representative].— The official deputed By 
a Darbat to rej^resent it at- another Darbar or with the Poli- 



XI 


tical Agent, etc. General term for a pleader in tlie courts, 
wlio is not a barrister-at-law. 


Z 

Zanundar [P. 2am4«.= land]. — ^A land-bolder or landlord, 
cultivating himself or employing others. 

Zila [Ar. a rib ]. — A revenue unit corresponding to the 
“ District ” in British India. It_is subdivided into tahsUs 
OT parganas. 




IMDEX 


Explanation ;—f- river ; 


A 

Abbot, Colonel, 342. 

Abdul GhafUr, 260. 

Abdulla Khau, 237. 

Abul FazI, on the use of opium in 
MalwS, 105 ; murdered, 195 ; on 
Narwar, 273 ; on Sipri, 290. 

Abul Kasim Beg, 235. 

AdMat, 92 ; Sadr, 94 ; eee glossary. 

Adil Shah, 235. 

Adil-Badli, hills of, 233. 

Administration, 89-92 ; early days of, 
89 ; see also zilas and parganas. 

Afrasiab Khan, 19, 20. 

Afzalpur (v), 192. 

Agar (t), 192 ; lake at, 162 ; mili- 
tary station, 193 ; church at, ib, ; 
Mutiny at, ih, 

Agnimitra, Sunga prince, 206. 

Agra District, 1. 

Agra, occupation by the British of, 31. 

Agria Bhil, 192. 

Agricultural, practice, 57 ; popula- 
tion, 65 ; class, 69. 

Agriculture, 55-67 ; general condi- 
tions of, 55 ; population engaged 
in, 66 ; soils, 55 ; system of cultiva- 
tion, 57 ; implements used in, 59 ; 
effect of famine on, 87 ; statistics 
of tables, 59, 60, 63, 64 ; see zila and 
pargana articles also. 

Ahalya Bai, on Sardar Singh Rathor, 
285. 

Ahili (r), 6, 144. 

Ahir (r), 145. 

Abiravati (r), 271. 

Alurpat Ndla (r), see Abiravati. 

Ahmad Khan alias Muhammad III 
of Malwa, gets back Cbanderi fort 
from Babar, 211. 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom of, 14 ; cap- 
ture of, by British, 30; surrender by 
Sindhia of the fort and territory 
of, 31. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 16. 

Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, 248. 
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v = village ; ts=town. 

Ahrauty, Major, 342. 

Ahwa, chief of, 23. 

Aino (v), 193. 

Ain-ul-mulk, 304. 

Ajaipur tank, 127* 

Ajmer, 24, 34. 

Akbar, 162, 204, 206, 222, 249, 288, 
290, 293, 304 ; erects a mosque at 
Ujjain, 204 ; takes Chimar fort, 222 ; 
date of inscription obtained from a 
record of, 249 ; advances on Cbitor, 
288 ; stops at Sipri, 290 ; defeats 
Baz Bahadur, 304. 

Akbarpura (v), 233. 

Akbatij, 192 ; see glossary, 

Akbaybar, 205. 

Akolia (v), tank at, 169. 

Akora (v), 193. 

Alamgir, see Aurangzeb. 

Alamgtrt darwdza (Gwalior), 224. 

Alamgir darwdza (Karwar), 273* 

Alamgiri gate, 238. 

Alamgxrpur (Bbilsa), 206. 

Alampur (v), 193. 

Ala-ud-din Kbilji, 129, 266. 

Al-Biruni, 206, 210, 223, 308. ‘ 

Alexander, Colonel, 116, 262. 

Algi, tank at, 145. 

Ali Bahadur of Banda, 22, 116. 

Alienation of land, rules regarding, 
104. 

Aliprb, 21, 31, 111, 

Aligols (troops), 113. 

Alijab, club, 270. 

Alla, 224. 

AllSbabad, treaty of, 273. 

Allahabad University, 120. 

Almond, Captain, 342. 

Altamsb, sacks Bbilsa, 206 ; captures 
Gwalior, 225 ; destroys Jayanti- 
thora temple, 228 ; governor of 
Gwalior fort, 230, 231, 241 ; drives 
out Paribars, 272 ; sacks Ujjain, 
303 ; destroys all temples taking 
Mabakal Ungam to Delhi, ibf 

Aluminium, 73. 

Amaba (v), 194. 

I Amancbar (v), 194. 



a 


IKDEX, 


Amar E^andu, 215. 

Amar Singh, 290. 

Amar Singh Kachhw&^ha, 254. 
Amdvasya, 213, 271; see glossary. 
Ambah (v), 194. 

Ambah pargana, 131. 

Ambaji Inglia, 32, 218, 256, 

Ambaji Pant, 116. 

Amet, tank at, 140, 144. 

Amluy 91 ; see glossary. 

Amir Khan, 29, 30, 32, 274, 289. 
Amir-uUumray title offered by emper- 
or to Mahadji Sindhia, 20. 

Amjhera (v), 194, 3, 186. 

Amjhera pargana^ 190. 

Amjhera, Raja of, 294. 

Amjhera 187. 

Amrit 'Rao, 28. 

Amusements and festivals, 49. 

Anand Rao, nephew of Mahadji and 
father of Daulat Rao Sindhia, 26. 
Anand Rao Sindhia kills Sarje Rao, 33. 
Anant Ghaudas, see festivals. 

Anar, tank at, 225. 

Anderson, Lieut. J., 333. 

Anderson, Mr. David, 18, 19, 205 ; 
delegate to eonclude treaty with 
Sindhia, 18 ; his camp, 19 ; first 
Resident of Gwalior, 333. 

Andheri (v), 204. 

Angarhha, 47, 259 ; see glossary. 
Angria Saheb, Ne^wri^Bhonrlisa jdgir 
held by, 277. 

AnhilwSra, ChSIukya kings of, 206. 
Animists, 45. 

Anhh-micM, see amusements. 

Anna Bakshl, 116. 

Anna MahSrSj, 259. 

AntagoU, see amusements. 

Antikapuri, see Antri. 

Antrf (v), 195 ; murder of Abul Fazl 
and his dargdh at, ih, 

Appa SSheb Shitde AqMSkar, 41. 
Apsara Vishwa, 205. 

Arangal, fort of, 210. 

Aroheeologieal sites, see Arehs&ology. 
Archseolo^, 41 ; see also Gazetteer. 
Archer, visits Gwalior fort, 24*0. 
Architecture, see Archaeology, 

Area of State, i ; of Gwalior (northern) 
and Ma’IwS sections, ib , ; of cultiva- 
tion, 67 ; also see ziia and pargana 
articles, 

Ai^aon, battle of, 

Arm (Gzene, Ujjain), 302. 

Army, historical, 111? present army, 
116 ; Imperial Service troops, 118. 
Aron (v), 195, 103 ; see Mil&na, 


Artisans, wages of, 68, 

Arts and manufactures, 74-76, 120 ; 
w^eaving industries, 74 ,* woollen, 75 ; 
metal work, 45.; lacquer, ih,*, pottery, 
75 ; wood carving, ib.; opium 
manufactures, ih.; ginning and lea- 
ther factories, and cotton presses, 
76 ; jail manufactures, 120. 

Asaf Khan, 222, 237. . 

Asan (r), 124, 127, 129, 132, 133. 

Asirgarh, fall of fort of, 30 ; cessions 
of, 34. 

Askaran, Raja, 237. 

Asoka, his rule at Ujjain, 161 ; Bhfisa 
in his time, 205 ; viceroy at Ujjain, 
302. 

Assaye, battle of, 30. 

Assumption of general administrative 
control by Bengal Council, 17- 

Ater (v), 195. 

Athana (v), 195. 

Athkhamba (Gyaraspur), 242. 

Atkins, Captain, 343. 

Auckland, Lord, 36. 

Aurangzeb (Alamgir), 14, 204, 206, 
242, 277, 305 ; destroys the king- 
doms of Bijapur and Golkonda, 14 ; 
erects mosque at Bhilsa, 204 ; his 
religious intolerance, 206 ; destruc- 
tion of temples at GySraspur by, 
242. 

Avanti, kmgdom of, 302 ; see Ujjain. 

Avantivarman, 271. 

Awantgarh, see Untgir. 

Ayar Khan, 237. 

Azam Humayun, 225, 233. 

Azam Shah, 236. 

Aziin, 302 ; see Ujjain. 


B 

BUba Kapur, sect of, 44. 

Baba Karasdeo, sect of, 44. 

Baba lOiubat, sect of, 44. 

Babar, emperor, enters India, 206, 
210 ; captures Ohanderi fort, 211 ; 
at Gw’aHor fort, 225, 226. 

Bachh Raj (Gaur), 200. 
Badalgarh-pol, 224. 

Badal Singh, 224. 

Badan Singh, Raja, 284. 

Badauni, 222. 

Badera tank, 137. 

Badera Sopan (v), 196. 

Bagana (v), 196, 76. 

Bagohim (v), 196. 
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Bagh (v), 196 ; caves of, 3. 

B%li or Wagh (r), 191, 196. 

Bagh-Bakanei pargana, 191. 

Bagliini (r), 188. 

Bagh Singh, Raja, 196. 

Bagri (r), 170. 

Baha (r), 4, 150, 155. 

Bahadarpur, 103. 

Bahadarpur jdglr, 197. 

Bahadurgarh, see Isagarh. 

Bahadur Shah, emperor, accession of, 
15, 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, sacks Bhilsa, 
206; his contest with Azam Shah, 
236 ; destroys Malwa Sultans, 304. 

Bahamni kings, 15. 

Baha-ud-din Tughril, 230. 

Bahera tank, 134. 

Bahlol Lodi, 232, 233 ; defeats Husain 
Shah, 232 ; attacks MSn Singh, 233. 

Baijnath Mahadev, temple of, 251. 

Bairam Klhan, 222. 

Bais (r), 28, 29. 

Baithli (r), 159. 

Baiza Bai, Daulat Rao’s marriage 
with, 28 ; entrusted- with Regency, 
35 ; her death, 36 ; issues silver coin, 
97. 

Baji Rao I, Peshwa, 14, 305. 

Baji Rao II, Peshwa, 14, 27, 28. 

Bajranggarh (v), 197, 34, 156. 

Bajranggarh pargana, 158. 

Bajranath Gyaraspur temple, 242, 

Bakaner (v), 188. 

Bakhtawar Singh, RSja of Amjhera; 
rebelled, 194 ; executed, ih. 

Bakhtawar Singh, of Mangalgarh wins 
at Bara Talao, 287. 

Balaji Baji Rao, 14, 15, 206. 

Balaji Vishvanath, Peshwa, 14. 

Baloba Tantia, Sindhia’s minister, 
27 29, 

Bamni (r), 180, 187, 290, 

Bamor (v), 198. 

Banas (r), 7, 184, 267. 

Bania tank, 278. 

Bankateshwar Mahadev, 807. 

Bankers, 98. 

Bannerman, Colonel P. W., 339. 

Banpur, Raja of, 211 ; bis rebellion, ih. 

Baori, 267, 274; see glossary. 

Bapuji Sindhia, 20, 116, 192, 239, 
sent wtih an army to Jaipur, 20 ; a 
commander, 116 ; conquers country, 
119 ; governor of Gwahor fort where 
he was killed, 239. 

Bara, 56; see glossary. 

BarSgaon (v), 198. 


Barah Sayads, governors of Gwalior 
fort in Shah Jahan’s reign, 237. 
Barai (v), 198. 

Baraso (v), 134, 139. 

Bara Talao, battle of, 287. 

Bara Talao, (tank), 192, 278. 

Baraud (v), 198. 

Barhai tank, 127. 

Barilins morarensis, fish, 268. 

Barkheri hi nadi (r), 186. 

Barlow, Sir George, 32, 

Bamagar (Baro), 199. 

Bamagar pargana, 169. ^ 

Bamagar (Nolai) town, 198, 199, 165, 
Baro (v), 199 ; architecture represent- 
ed at, 42 ; tank at, 150, 154. 

Baroda town (Sheopur), 200, 140, 144. 
Barodia (v) (Shajapur pargana), 200. 
Barodia (v) (Sonkach pargana), 201. 
Barr, Colonel Sir D. W. K., 339. 
Barthara tank, 129, 132. 

Basant Khan, 238. 

Basoda (v), 201. 

Basoda pargana, 154. 

Bassein, treaty of, 30. 

Battles of Argaon, 30, Assaye, 30 ; 
Bara Talao, 287 ; Chaksana, 21, 
111 ; Indore, 115 ; Jaipur, 115 ; 
Kafdla, 26 ; Laklieri, 25 ; Lalsot, 
245 ; LaswSri, 31 ; Maharajpui, 240 ; 
Mehidpur, 266; Merta, 23, 24, 113; 
Panipat, 14, 16, 206, 234, 238, 300 ; 
Panniar, 38, 125, 263, 278 ; Poona, 
115; Seondha, 115; Ujjain, 115, 
305. 

Baz Bahadur (Bayazid), 162; murders 
Daulat Khan, 289 ; governor of 
Malwa and assumes independence, 
304. 

Becket, Lieut., 342. 

Bedstead legs, manufacture of, 288. 
Begam, 276, 277 ; see glossary. 

Bejra, 58. 

Belan (r), 156, 160. 

BeUasis, Captain J. H., 3i2. 

Bell, Captain-Lieut. R., 342. 

Bengal Council, assumes supreme con- 
trol, 17. 

Bentinck, Lord W., 35. 

Berar, Riija of, 30. 

Berohha (v), y'dgir, 201. 

Berkley, Major-General J. C., 339. 
Bernier, 236. 

Bernier, Major Augustine, 342. 
Beshnagar, 42, 205. ‘ 

Be'sh (r), 4, 150, 155, 205, 296. 

Besli (r), 5, 124, 127, 132, 134. ISg, 
139. 
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INDEX. 


Betwa (r), 4, 149, 150, 164, 165, 156, 
160, 201, 203, 205, 296; principal 
places on the bank of, 4 ; ferries on, 
ib, 

BhSdalpur, see Bbilsa* 

Bhadauria Rajputs, 217. 

Bhadera tank, 139. 

BhadrSvati, see Bhiisa. 

BhadrabShu, 299. 

Bhadwa (v), 201. 

Bhadwa-M-niatS, temple of, 201. 
Bhagirath Rao (Jayaji Rao), 36. 
Bhagirathi Bai, 28. 

Bhailaswami (Bhaillisha), see Bbflsa. 
Bhainsoda (v), 202. 

Bhairongarh (v), 202; printed cloth 
of, 76. 

Bhairon gate, 224. 

Bhandakapur, see BhSnder 
Bhander Pal, 230. 

BhSnder 'pwrga'm^ 137. 

Bhander town, 202, 134, 200, 230. 
Bhander %ila^ 100, 134. 

Bhang, see Excise. 

Bhaoneshwar MahSdev, temple of, 208. 
Bhaugarh (v), 203. 

Bhaugarh 'parganoby 184. 

Bhawani MStS, temple to, 208. 

Bhelsa, see Bhilsa. 

BhentSy payment of, 100. 

Bhety 100; see glossary. 

Bhil Agent, 208, 

Bhiiaias, 163. 

Bhils 65, 163. 

Bhilsa (t), 203, 2, 4, 42, 161, 166, 
204, 206, 208; average elevation 
above seadevel of, 2 ; on the BetwS, 
4; the earliest remains round, 42, 
151 ; tank at, 165 ; vijaya mandify 
204 ; mosques with inscription, ib, ; 
stupas, ib , ; old town of Beshnagar, 
205; Altamsh sacks, 206, 

Bhilsa pargana^ 166. 

Bhilsa zihy 160. 

Bhim Singh, RanS of Gohad, 217. 
Bhind (t), 207, 2 ; ginning factories 
and cotton presses at, 76 ; earlier 
subdivisions of, 136; railway sta- 
tion at, 138. 

Bhind-BhadSwar, see Bhind, 

Bhind pargana» 137. 

Bbind zild, 1, 134. 

BhitarwSr (v), 207. 

Bhoja of DhSr, 216. 

Bhojadeva of Kanauj, 224, 229. 
Bhojpur (v), 204 ; stupas, ib, 
Bhonrasa (v), 207. 

Bhopal, State of,_^l. 


Bhopai-Ujjain Railway, 83 , 168 , 171 , 
174, 177, 178, 288, 203 , 294 , 298 . 
Bhopawar (v), 208. 

Bhop&war Agency, 208. 

Bhujat Khan, 210. 

Bhulan Shah, 197. 

BhurSwali, 203. 

Bhuwanpal, 229. 

Bichrod (v), 208. 

Biddulph, Colonel J., 340. 

BigJia, 260; see glossary. 

Bijaipur (v), 208. 

Bijaipur pargana, 142. 

Bijai Singh, the last nominal Raja of 
Gwalior (Tonwara), 236, 

Bijai Singh, RSjS of Sheopur Baroda, 

200 . 

Bijai Singh, Raja of Karauli, 209. 
Bije Singh, chief of NSgor, 16. 

Bilaua (v), 209. 

Bina-Guna-BSran railway, 83, 158, 
169, 160. 

Birch, Lieut., 343, 

Birds, 12. 

Birgawan (v), 209. 

Birpur tank, 127. 

Bit Singh Deo of OrohhS, 195, 

Bir Singh Deo Tonwara of Gwalior, 
129, 232. 

Blake, Major, 269. 

Blankets, manufacture of, 120. 
Bombay-Baroda and Central India 
Railway, 82, 164, 171. 

, Botalganj (v), 220. 

Botany, 11. 

Bourquien, Captain L., 115, 343. 
Boyd, Colonel J. P., 343. 

Brahmans, 45. 

Brahmakund, 248. 

Bray, Lieut., 264. 

Breed of cattle, 65. 

Brigades raised by different comman- 
ders and their number, 112, 113, 
114, 116. 

Briggs, Colonel, 231. 

British Government, relations with, 
89. 

Broach, fort and territory of, 31. 
Brown, Ensign, 343. 

Brown, General, takes JSwad, 246. 
Browning, Major, 29, 343. 

Bruce, Captain, 18, 238, 239. 
Buddldst caves of B4gh, 41. 

Building stone, 73. 

Bulkeley, Captain, 343. 

Bundelkhand, 20 ; conquest of, 116. 
Burh^npur, treaty of, 31, 116, 322. 
1 Butterfield, Captain, 343. 
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Camao, Major, 17, 290. 

Cameron, Ensign, 343. 

Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 44, 
163, 196, 235 ; see also zzla accounts. 

Cantonments (British), 276 ; (State), 
268. 

Capacity, measures of, 79, 

Carnegie, a British officer in Sindhia’s 
service, 343. 

Carpets, manufacture of, in jails, 120. 

Carving, wood, 76 ; stone, 75, 221, 257 ; 
ivory, 75. 

Cash wages, 68. 

Castes, 45, 136, 163, 167, 172, 181, 189, 
258. 

Cattle breed, 65, see also zila articles ; 
fairs, 65. 

Catts, Captain, 344. 

Cavalry, 112, 117, 118, 269. 

Cave, temples of, 297, see Udayagiri, 
197, see Bagh, 195, see Antri. 

Cavendish, Mr, R., 336. 

Cemeteries, Morar, 270; Narwaa?, 274, 

Cenotaph, of Raja Ratan Singh of 
Ratlam, 216, 305 ; of the Sindhias, 
258 289 

Census of 1881, 1891, 1901, 42. 

Central India Agency, 1. 

Central India Horse, 118, 193, 220. 

Cession, of land for Midland Section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, 40. 

Chahutrat 212, 286 ; see also glossary. 

Chacbond (r), 5. 

ChahadSdeva, rule at Narwar, 254, 
272. 

Chaityagiri, see Bhilsa 

Chaksana, battle of, 21, 111. 

Chalk, quarries of, 244, 

ChamlDa tank, 49. 

Chambal (r), 1, 4, 6, 7, 129, 132, 133, 
134, 138, 143, 144, 161, 166, 169, 
170, 171, 180, 186, 191, 198, 267. 

Chamberlain, General C. T., 338. 

Chamla (r), 7, 161, 169, 170, 198. 

ChamrSna, tank, 145. 

Chamunda Devi, 217. 

Chanchora (v), 209. 

Chanderi (t), 209, 3, 12 ; seized by Jean 
Baptiste Filose, 34 ; Muhammadan 
architecture at, 42 ; Sher Khan, 
Governor of, 267. 

Chandori coin, 97. 

Chandpura (v), 213. 

Chandrabhaga (r), 184. 

Qiandragupta 11 of Magadha, 297. 


Chang, see amusements. 

Chankeshwar JMahadev, temp.. 

213. 

Chankeshwar (r), 213. 

Oharas (hemp togs), see other drugs. 

Charas (leather bag lift), see irrigation. 

Oharmanvati (r), see Chambal. 

Chastana (Kshatrapa), 302. 

Chatbara tank, 145. 

Chaturbhuj shrine at Gwalior fort, 
227. 

Gh-avdharis, dues of, 100, 101 ; see glos- 
sary. 

Ghauktdar 92 ; see Police, also glossary, 

Chaupar, see amusements. 

Chauth, term, 15 ; levy of, 98 ; its 
collection in Bengal, 20; see glos- 
sary. 

Chest of opium, 107. 

Chhachhundar (r), 124, 128, 

Chhatarsai of Panna destroys Baro, 

200 . 

Chhatrapati, Raja of Gohad, 214, 218. 

Chhatris of Sindhias, 258, 262 ; of 
R&noji Sindhia, 289, 300. 

Chhonda (v), 213. 

Chief, powers of, 89, 

Chik (crude opium), 62, see glossary. 

China, Maharaja Madho Rao goes to, 
41 ; hospital ship sent to, 41. 

Chuto, Raja, MahSraci, 41. 

Chisholm, Dr., 208. 

Chitnis, 89; see glossary. 

Chitor, sack of by Akbar, 236. 

Chitrai Campaign, Imperial Service 
Transport take part in, 41. 

Chitu, Nawab, 245, 306. 

Cholera, 212. 

Choch (r), 5, 156, 169. 

Christian Missions, 44, 163, 181, 275, 

Church at Agar built by Colonel Mar- 
tin, 193 ; at Morar, 270, 

Civil condition, 43. 

Civil courts, 93. 

Climate of State, 13 ; see zilas^ 125, 
129,- 134, 140, 161, 166, 171, 180, 
188. 

Close, Colonel R., 29, 334. 

Cloth manufacture, 74. 

Clothes, see dress. 

Cloth, printed at Mandasor and Bhai- 
rongarh, 75 ; manufacture of 
coloured, 265. 

Clubs, Elgin, 257 ; Alijah, 270. 

Cobb, Mr. H. V., 341. 

Codes of Criminal, Civil and revenue 
laws and miscellaneous regulation, 
93, 
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Coinage, right to issue coin, 96 ; issues, 

96, 97 ; list of local mints, 97 ; pre- 
sent silver and copper coin, ih. 
Collection of land revenue, 101 ; sys- 
tem of, 98. 

Colleges, 120, 121 ; Victoria College at 
Lashkar, 121. 

Collins, Colonel J., 333. 

Colonel, honorary degree conferred on 
Madho Eao Sindhia, 41. 

Colvin, Mr., 39, 

Combermere, Lord, 240. 

Commerce and Trade, 76. 
Communications, means of, 86 ; old 
and Mughal routes, 81 ; modern 
roads, 82 ; railways, 81-83 ; roads, 

84 ; post offices, ih.-, telegraph and 
telephone, 86 ; see also zila and 
'pargana articles. 

Contingent force, reorganisation of, 

31, 39, 116, 117, 240, 241, 269, 290 ; 
joins the mutinous troops, 116 ; at 
Morar, 117, 240 ; at Lashkar, 241 ; 
at Sipri, 290. 

Conveyances, sUgrams, spring wheel 
and rubber -tyred carriages and 
motor cars, 70. 

Coopland, Mrs., 269, 

Coopland, Kev. Mr,, 269. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 266. 

Copper, 97, 

Cornwalhs, Lord, 26, 32, 218. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 61 ; industries, 

74 ; presses, 76, 196, 207 ; export of, 
77, 183. 

Council and Departments, 89. 

Council of Eegency, 97, 109, 119, 
Country liquor, see liquor. 

Courts, judicial, 93, 94 ; of wards, 103 ; 

see also zilas and parganas. 

Crest, a lion’s crest of former Bundela 
owners stamped on all muslins at 
Chanderi, 212. " 

Criminal courts, 94, I 

Crimmal tribes, 270. 

Crofts, Colonel A. M„ 121. 

Crops, Autumn, Spring, 57; double, 
68 ; special, 59 ; irrigated, 59 ; food, 
60; subsidiary food, 61; Khanf, 
60 ; rabi, ib. ; see zila articles. 
Cultivation and variation, 56. 
Cultivator, advancing funds to, 66, 
67 ; indebtedness of, 66 ; material 
condition of, 69. 

Cunningham, Sir A., 200, 204, 243. 
Currency, see coinage. 

Curzon, Lord, 121. 

Customs, 105. 


D 

Daboh (v), 213. 

Dada Khasgiwala causes revolt, 37. 
Dak bungalows, 193 ; see rest-houses. 
Dalel Singh Baba Sikarwar, 214. 
Dalhousie, Lord, 240. 

Dal Singh holds Nateran village, 274. 
Daly, Colonel H. D., 338, 
Damayanti-ka-tal, 208. 

Dara, Prince, 305. 

Darbar, 66, 67 ; see glossary. 

Dargah at Antri where Abul Fazl was 
murdered, 195. 

Daris, cotton carpets manufacture of, 
in jails, 120. 

Darogha> 262; see glossary. 

DasaJira festival, 49, 262 ; see glossary. 
Dashapura, see Mandasor. 

Dashmtdri, see amusements. 

Dattaji Sindhia, 16. 

Daulat Khan, 289. 

Daulat Eao Sindhia, 15, 26-35, 97, 
200, 256, 259, 260, 288, 300, 301 ; 
succeeds Mahadji Sindhia, 26 ; 
founding of capital at Lashkar by, 15, 
256 ; battle of Kardla, 27 ; influ- 
enced by Sarje Eao Ghatke and 
marries his daughter, ib . ; Bais of 
Mahadji Sindhia, 28 ; differences 
with Holkar, 29 ; hostilities with 
English, 30 ; power destroyed, 31 ; 
signs treaty of Sarje Anjangaon, ib. ; 
treaty of Burhanpur, 32 ; loses 
Gwalior and Gohad, afterwards re- 
stored, ib. ; camps near Gwalior, 
34; si^ns treaty of Gwahor, 34; 
exchange of territories, ib. ; dies, 
ib. ; issues coins, 97 ; assigns land to 
Jean Baptiste Pilose, 200, 288 ; 
invites Anna Maharaj and Mahipati 
Nath to Lashkar, 259, 260. 

Dawes, Captain, 344. 

De-Boigne Benoit, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
27, 31, 111, 112, 115, 344-47. 
Deccan jdgir villages of Sindhia, 213. 
Degree of LL.D. granted to Ma- 
dhorao Sindhia, 41. 

Delhi, expedition against, 16 ; occu- 
pation of, 31. 

Del-Perron, 344. 

De Luton, 274. 

Demands, revenue and rates at settle- 
ments, 100. 

Density of population for State, 42, 
for natural divisions, 43. 
Deola-Narsinghgarh (v). 213, 

Deomal (Deobal), 230, 
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Beora ESjputs, 201. 

Departments, organisation of, 84. 
Derridon, Major L., 347. 

Devapala (Kachhwaha)> 229. 

Devapala of DhiLr, 298. 

Devasthdrit 103 ; see glossary. 

Devipuja sect, 151. 

Dewas, Raja Krishnaj'i Rao Pon’^ar 
S. B. of, marries Tara ’Raj a, daughter 
of Jayaji Rao Sindhia, 41. 

Dhakoni (v), 159. 

Dharmdda, 103 ; see glossary, 
Dharmatpur, see Fatehabad. 

Dhiraj Singh, Raja of Narwar, 245. 
Dhodha (v), 214. 

Dholi Bua, ha-math, 260. 

Dholpur, State of, 1. 

Dhomeshwar (v), 214. | 

Dhomeshwar Mahadev, temple to, 214. 
Dhonda Dev, 227. 

Dhonda-pol, 225. 

Dialects, 45. 

Dihaila (v), 214, 

Dinara, tank at, 145. 

Dinkar Rao, Raja Sir, Minister at 
Gwalior, 39 ; improves every branch 
of administration, ih ; proves loyal 
to Government, ib. ; by his advice 
Sindhia attaches to the British, ib.; 
abolishes system, 99, institutes 
a regular settlement, 99 ; establish- 
es schools, 120 ; resigns, 40 ; his 
character, ib. 

Diseases of cattle, 65. 

Diseases and pests, 59. 

Dispensaries, see hospitals. 

Disposal of dead, 48. 

District Courts, 93. 

District staff and functions, 91 
Diwdli festival, 51, 104 ; see glossary. 
Dtwdn, 89, see glossary. 

Dodb, 21, 31, 61 ; see glossary. 
Dodrania tank, 134, 139. 

Domestic service, population support- 
ed by, 46. 

Donald, Captain MacLeod, 218. 
Donelly, Captain, 347. 

Doolan, Lieut., 347. 

Dorri' (r), 142. 

Dorson, 347. 

Dorton, 347. 

Dost Muhammad, Afghan chief, 36. 
Double croppings, 58. 

Douglas, Ensign, 347. 

DresS', form of, 47. 

Drigeon, Captain, 347-48. 

Drugs, 105, 107. 

Dub kund (v), 215, 42. 


Dudheshwar Mahadev, temple of, 
244. 

Dudrenec, Chevalier, 24, 347* 

Dufferin Sarai, 261. 

Duluton (De Luton, Dalton), 27o, 274. 

Dundas, Captain, 347. 

Dungar Singh, 232, 

Dupont, Major J. J., 348. 

Duprat, Colonel, 28, 348. 

Durand, Colonel H. M., 285, 336 , 
retires to Sehore escorted by Maiva 
Bhil corps during mutiny, 28'^. 

Durjan Lai Khichi, 244. 

Duty on opium, 106 ; gdnja, 107 ; 
bJidng, 107 ; charas, l07 ; compen- 
sation for salt paid by Govern- 
ment, 108. 

Dwarka Dhish, temple of, 262. 

Dyeing industry, 75. 

Dyke, Major J. R., 335. 

Dynasty, Shattaria, 221 ; Stir, 222 ; 
KachhwSha, 229 ; Parihar, 230 ; 
Suri, 235. 


E 

Economic section. 55-88. 

Education, schools established by Sir 
Dinkar Rao, 120 ; encouraged by 
Jayaji Rao and formation of a re- 
gular department under Sir Michael 
Filose, 120 ; appointment of an In- 
spector General, 121 ; number of 
institutions, ib.; colleges and schools, 
ih.; special schools, ib.; institutions 
at Lashkar including girlk’ school, 
261 ; see zila articles. 

Elephants, herds of, % 1% 33, 145, 
273 ; fight of, 33; hunting of, 156, 
290 ; in Unchod, 306. 

Elevation of places above sea-level, 2. 

Elgin Club, 267. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 37, 263. 

Enumeration's, 42. 

Epigraphy, see Inscriptions; 

Esai (r), 191. 

Esuri (r), 188, 

EtaWSh District, 1. 

Evans (Evens), Captain, 348; 

Exchanges of territory, 34, 36, 40, 
269. 

Excise and' customs, 105, 166. 

Expedition against, Delhi, 16‘; Jats 
17 ; Rohillas, 17. 

Exports, 77 ; of opium, 106 ; see zil 
accounts. 

External trade, 77. 
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F 

Factory Industries, 16,'^ A 
Fairs, cattle, 65, 203, 208 ; commer- 
cial, 194, 195, 198, 201, 209, 301 ; 
religious, 194, 202, 213, 254, 260, 
270, 281, 301. 

Fakhr-ud-din Chisti, 251. 

Famines, 86-87 ; early, 86 ; Mr. Malet’s 
description of, ih. ; recent, 87 ; causes 
of, ih. ; relief measures, ih. ; eSect 
of, ih. ; statistics, 88. 

Fardnis, 27 ; see glossary. 

Farid Khan, see Sher Shah. 

Faslf 216 j see glossary. 

Fatehahad, 81, 215, 305 ; stage on old 
Mughal route of, 81 ; battle of, 215 ; 
cenotaph of Ratan Singh of Ratlam, 
ih. ; railway station of, 305. 
Fatehgarh (v), 215. 

Fatehpur (v), junction of the Sip, the 
Chambal and the Sanaa at, 267. 
Faxijddr, 218 ; see glossary. 

Fauna, 125, 162. 

Fazil Khan, Pindari leader, 246. 
Females, number of, 43 ; ratio to 
males, ih.; see zila and 'pargana 
accounts and Gazetteer. 

Feeder roads, see roads. 

Fergusson, J. on Bagh figures, 197, 
on architecture, 204. 

Fergusson, 349. 

Ferishta, 230, 231, 233, 289. 

Ferries, 7. 

Festivals, 49. 

Fibres, cultivated, 61. 

Fielding, Colonel, 335. 

Filose/fiColonel Fidele, 351. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste (De La Fontaine}, 
34, 116, 200, 209, 211, 214, 244, 253, 
262, 288, 348. 

Filose, Colonel Michael, 351. 

Finance, 96, 98 ; history of, 95. 
Financial system, early days, 96. 
Finch, Mr., 225. 

Firm, 76 ; Native, 77 ; European, ih. 
Firoz Shah, emperor, 231 ; pretender, 
266, 271, 276. 

First meridian of Hindu Geographers 
at Ujjain, 301. 

Fishes, 7, 13. 

Fitch, Mr. R., 304. 

Fleurea (Fleury), Captain, 30, 351. 
Flora, variations of, 3, 

Food, 47. ' 

Food, crops, 60. 

Food grains, prices o^, 68; staple. 


Forests, 70 ; control over, ih,; area of, 
ih. ; produce of, ih. ; conservator of 
ih. ; revenue derived from, ih. ; 124, 
240, 150, 156, 162, 188. 

Fort of Chanderi, 209 ; of Gwalior, 
223 j of Narwar, 232 ; of Mandasor, 
265. 

Fossils, 11. 

Fosset, Captain, 351. 

Fraser, Mr. S. M., 341. 

Freeganj, Ginning mills and cotton 
presses at, 207. 

Fremont, 111. 

Frescoes in Bagh caves, 197. 

Fyson, 351. 


Q 

Gadarmal temple, 199. 

Gaddi, 27, 103, see glossary. 

Gadh, tank at, 150, 155. 

Gagron, 197. 

Gaheb (v), 216. 

Gaik^\a^ of Baroaa, 31. 

Galetha (v), 216. 

Gali’ki-jatra (fair), 208. 

Games, see amusements, 49. 

Gambhir (r), 5, 161, 166, 169, 170, 185, 
196, 295. 

Ganapati, Naga king of Narwar, coins 
of, 272. 

Gandharvsen, temple to, 216. 
Gandhawal (v), 216. 

Ganesh Chauth, see festivals. 

Ganesh gate, 224. 

Ganga Bai. Chhatri of, 217 ; temple of, 
ih. 

Gangadhar Rao, Raja of Jhansi, 262. 
Gangapur (Mandasor), 1, 217. 
Gangapur (Shajapur), 216. 

Gangapur pargana, 184. 

Gangasagar, tank at, 278, 

Ganges- Jumna system, 4. 

Gangola taldo, 230. 

Ganger festival, 61. 

Gangpal, 229, 

Ganja and hhdng, 62. 

Ganjipha, see amusements, 49. 
Ganjki (v), 201. 

Gaon Kharch (cess), 100, 104. 

Garden crops, 62. 

Gardner, Captain J., 255, 351. 
Gardner, Lieut., 255. 

Garh (Garhi), 279 ; see glossary, 
Garha Kota, debased Balashahi rupee 
at, 97. 

Gauua Begam, tomb of, 277. 
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Cauri 207. 

Gaur Rajputs, 200. 

Gautier, Captain, 29, 351. 

Gawiigarh, fall the fort of, 31. 
Geology, 7 ; principal sections, ib \ 
Vindhyan series, 8 ;• Kaimur sand- 
stone, ib ; Jhiri shales, ib ; Bijawar 
strata, 9 ; Vindhyan sandstone, 10 ; 
Nimach section, ih ; Deccan trap, 
ib, ; Fossils, ib. 

Geslin, Major, 351. 

Ghargaraj pol, 225, 240. 

Gharib Nath Baba, the aamadJi of, 

201 . 

Ghat, 202, 250 ; see glossary. 
GhSzi-nd-din, 26. 

Ghazni Kheri (v). 217. 

Ghias-ud-dia Balban captures Chand- 
eri, 210. 

Ghias-ud-din EHhilji of Malwa, 267. 
Ghor (r), 5. 

Ghorpade, jagl? held by, 283. 

Ghulam Ali Shah, tomb of, 294. 
Ghulam Kadir, 21, 22, 26. 

Gili danda, see amusements, 49. 
Ginning factories, 76, 192, 207, 265. 
Gir (r), 186. 

Girna (r), 196. 

Glazed tiles, manufacture of, 221. 
Goddard, General, 17. 

Godhra-Ratlani -N agda -Uj j ain Rail - 
way, 83, 247, 29, 307. 

Gogeshwar hill, 299. 

Gohad, 19, 32, 42, 130, 214, 217-219, 
240,254; Rana Chhatarsal of, 19; 
restoration of, 32 ; Muhammadan 
work found at, 42; town, 217-219 ; 
Rana of, 240; RanS Chhatrapati, 
214, 218, 254. 

Gohad pargana^ 132. 

Golkonda, kingdom of, 14. 
Gonaddha (Dauraha in Bhopal), 302. 
Gondon (v), 219. 

Gonds, 55. 

Gopaohala-durga, 229. 

Gopadri, 1, 224, 229. 

Gopadridurga, see Gopachala durga, 
Gopagiri, see Gopadri, 

Gopa hills, 229. 

Gopal Rao Bhau, 25. 

Goras, shooting preserve at, 140. 
Goreshah-ki-mahal (>see Kaliadeh), 
Gorkhi mandir, 262. 

Gormi (v), 219. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, 37, 263. 

Graham, Lieut, J., 352. 

Graves of Europeans, 216, 219, 220, 
226, 242, 264, 270. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railw^ay, 7, 
40, 82, 126, 128, 129, 131, 133, 153, 
154, 155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 164, 
195, 201, 203, 220, 261, 268, 270, 
276, 296, 297. 

Grey, Colonel, 279. 

Qudiparwa, see festivals. 

Guerimier, 352. 

Gujari mahal, 226, 234. 

Gujati (r), 7. 

Guiana (v), 219. 

Guna (t), 219, 156 ; trade centre, 219 ; 
station for Gwalior Contingent, ib, ; 
military station, ib.; big games, 220 ; 
lion shot at, ih, 

Guna-Baran Railway, 83, 158, 159, 160, 
219. 

Gunjari (r), 180, 254. 

Gunwanta Raja, 41. 

Gupta era, commencement of, 266. 

Gupta period, temple of, 279. 

Guptas, Satrapas ousted by, 162, 205, 
206. 

GuYf 58 ; see glossary. 

Gura-Guri, village of, 262. 

Guraria Dida (v), 220, fight at, 

266. 

Guru Govind, Sikh leader, 237. 

Gwalher, 2. 

Gwaliawar, fort of, 228. 

Gwalior city, 220-241 ; name, 1 ; pitch- 
ed camp near, 34 ; Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales visited, 42 ; situation, 
220 ; population, ib.; importance in 
early days of, ib.; present appear- 
ance and buildings in, ib.; mention of, 
by Mandelslo, Terry, Tavernier, ib. ; 
tomb of Muhammad Ghi.us, 222 ; 
tomb of Tan Sen, ib. 

Gwalior Contingent, see Contingent, 

Gwalior fort, 223-241, 17, 32; situa- 
tion and description, 223 ; gates, 
224 ; tanks, 225 ; palaces, ih.; tem- 
ples and shrines, 226; Taliu 

. temples and Teli mandir, 227 ; 
history, 228-241 ; name of, 228 ; 
held by Huns, 229 ; by Bhoj Deo of 
Kanauj, ib.; by Kachhwaha dynasty, 
229; march of Mahmud to, 230 ; 
held bv Parihars, ib.; captured by 
Kutb-ud-din, ib.; Altamsh in charge 
of, ib. ; retaken by Parihars, ib. ; 
taken by Altamsh, ib.; falls to Ton- 
wara Rajputs, 231 ; rule of Dungar 
Singh, 232 ; Raja Man Singh, 233 ; 
his music and architecture, 234 ; 
Gujari mahal palace, ib.; Queen 
Mrignaina, ib.; falls to Lodis, ib.; 
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to MughalS) ih ; to Suris, 235 ; again 
falls to Mughals, ih.; as State prison, 
236 ; Governors of, 237 ; seized by 
Goliad chief, 238 ; taken by Sindhia, 
ih. ; captured by Popham, ih. ; re- 
stored to Rana of Gohad, 240 ; re- 
taken by Sindhia, ih.; captured by 
General White, ih. ; made over to 
Sindhia, ih. ; garrisoned by British, 
ih. ; restored to Sindhia, ih. ; after 
mutiny remained a British post, 
241 ; restored to Sindhia, ih. ; ex- 
changed for JhSnsi, ih.; Sardar 
school, ih. ; Jain temples and scrip- 
tures, 228. 

Gwalior Gazette, 121. 

Gwalior Gird pargana, 127. 

Gwalior Gird zila, 124. 

Gwalior Light Railway, 83, 126, 128, 
129, 131, 133, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
141, 143, 146, 149, 224, 268, 278, 
284, 290, 291. 

Gwalior Ndma^ 229, 232, 237. 

Gwalior (nortWn section), 1. 

Gwalior, treaty of, 118, 240, 326. 

Gwalipa, 224, 227, 228. 

Gyaraspur (v), 241, 42, 150, 154. 


H 

Habib Shah, 260. 

Haddon, Ensign, 352. 

Haji Huzur, 221. 

Hajo Hamid, see Haji Huzur, 
Halhandi tenure, 104; see glossary. 
Hamaji Phakray, 33. 

Hamadani Beg, 20, 21, 

Hammam of Motamid Elhan, 238. 
Hand industries, 74. 

Handley Bird, Mission of, 274. 
Hankin, Captain, 269. 

Hanove, 352. 

Hanwant Rao Sindhia, 36. 

Haraoti (dialect), 140. 

Haraoti-Sipari (dialect), 140. 

Hardaul Laia, shrine to, 198 ; Cha^ 
hutra to, 212. 

Haria-Khoh, reserve forest of, 253. 
Hari-Gauri, temple dedicated to, 215. 
Hari ^ngh, Tonwara, 236. 
Haruarayan (governor of Gwalior 
fort), 237. 

Harriott, Major, 35^. 

Harshavardhana of lECanauj, 162, 303. 
Harsiddhi Devi, temple to, 255. 
Harvests and crops, 125, 130, 135, 141, 
146, 152, 157, 168, 173, 182, 189. 


Harvey, Ensign, 352. 

Hasangarh, ^ee Malhargarh. 

Hastings, Lord, 34, 198, 212. 

Hastings, Warren, 17, 238, 239, 240, 

Hati-pol, 225. 

Hawa-pol, 225. 

Henessy, 352. 

Herbert, Lieut. -Colonel C., 341. 

Hessing, Colonel George, 27, 29, 112, 
352. 

Hessing, Colonel, 111, 352. 

Hijri, 249, 287 ; see glossary. 

Hill system, 3 ; arms of Vindhyas, 3 ; 
elevation of range, ih. ; flora, ih. ; 
hill tribes, ih. 

Hilly tracts, 2 ; area and elevation, 
ih. 

Himmat Bahadur, 116. 

Himmatgarh (v), 242. 

Hindu sects, 44. 

Hingona (v), 243, 38. 

History, 14-41 ; introductory, 14 ; rise 
of family, 15 ; Ranoji, founder of 
State, ih. ; enters Peshwa’s service, 
ih, ; rose and authorised to collect 
cesses in Malwa, ih. ; fixes Ujjain as 
headquarters, ih. ; Campaigns, ih. ; 
dies, 16 ; Jayappa succeeds, ih. ; 
campaigns, ih ; deputed to Jodhpur 
where he was assassinated, ih ; Dat- 
taji succeeds and killed at Panipat, 
ih. ; and Jankoji succeeds and 
taken prisoner after the battle of 
Panipat and executed, ih. ; Mahadji, 
ih. ; campaigns of 1775-82, 17 ; re- 
verses of Sindhia’s forces, 18 ; treaty 
of Salbai, 18 ; its results, ih. ; first 
Resident appointed, ih. ; Mahadji’s 
increasing power, 19 ; De Boigne 
joins, 19 ; raises army, ih. ; battle 
of Lalsot, 20 ; of Chaksana, 21 ; 
Sindhia at Delhi, 22 ; receives titles 
from emperor, ih. ; Agra, ih. ; battle 
of Patan, 23 ; of Merta, ih. ; Ajmer 
ceded by Jodhpur chief to Sindhia, 
24 ; Sindhia at Poona, ih. ; presents 
insignia of Vakil’Uhmutlaq to Pesh- 
wa, 25 ; battle of Lakheri, ih. ; 
death of Mahadji, ih. ; Daulat Rao 
succeeds, 26 ; his character, ih. ; 
battle of Kardla; ih. ; influenced 
by Sarje Rao Ghatke, 27 ; Daulat 
Rao marries Baiza Bai, daughter of 
Sarje Rao, 28; dissensions of the 
Bais, ih. ; attack on Peshwa’s camp, 
29 ; battle of Satwas, ih. ; battle of 
Djjain, 30 ; battle of Indore, ih. ; 
battles of Assaye and Argaon, *6-; 
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■«^ar with British, 31 ; treaty of Sarji 
Anjangaon and Burhanpur, ih, ; 
loss of Gwalior and Gohad, 32 ; 
their restoration, ib. ; death of Sarje 
Rao, 33 ; founding of Lashkar capi- 
tal, 34 ; death of Daulat Rao, 

%b, ; campaign of ‘^mulkgiri,” ih. ; 
Jean Baptiste seizes Sabalgarh, 
Chanderi, Bajranggarh and Baha- 
durgarh, 34 ; PinJari war, ih. ; treaty 
of Gwalior, ib. ; character of, ib. ; 
regency of Baiza Bai, 35 ; Jankoji 
Rao succeeds, ib. ; disturbances at 
Gwalior, ib. ; Bai’s behaviour, ib. ; 
Jankoji Rao died, ih. ; Ja^yaji Rao 
succeeds, 36 ; disturbances arise, 

37 ; Lord Auckland visited Gwa- 
lior, 36 ; battles of Maharajpur and 
Panniar, 38 ; treaty of Gwalior 
(1884), ih. ; Dinkar Rao, minister, 
39 ; his administrative reforms, ih. ; 
loyalty of Sindhia in mutiny, ih. ; 
Sindhia and Dinkar Rao, fled to 
Agra, ih, ; Gwalior fort and Lashkar 
taken by Sir Hugh Rose, ih. ; Sindh- 
ia re-instated, 40 ; rewarded lands 
and allowed increase in army, ih. ; 
territorial exchanges, ih. ; Dinkar 
Rao resigns, ih. ; his description, ih. ; 
Jayaji Rao made G.C.S.L, ih. ; 
railway loan, ih. ; GwaHor fort and 
Morar restored, ib. ; Jayaji Rao died 
ih. ; Madho Rao present chief suc- 
ceeds, ih. ; council of regency, ih. ; 
reforms in all departments, ih. ; Im- 
perial service cavahy and transport 
corps, 41 ; transport sent to Chitral 
andTirah campaigns, ih.; Sindhia goes 
to China, ib. ; presents hospital ship, 
ih. ; receives G.C.S.I. and other 
honours, ih. ; attends coronation in 
London, ib. ; Madho Rao marries 
Chinku Raja, ih. ; titles and honours 
of ruling chiefs, ih. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 266. 

Hogan, Lieut., 255. 

Eoli, see festival, 50, 104; see also 
glossary. 

Holkar, 24, 28, 29, 30, 32, 208, 266, 
293; see also Ahalya Bai, Tukoji 
Rao, Jaswant Rao, Malhar Rao, 
Hari Rao, Tukoji Rao and Shivaji 
Rao. 

Honori, Captain -Lieut., 353. 

Hoshang Shah of Malwa, 232, 248, 
266. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, 121, 127, 
131, 137, 142, 147, 154, 158, 166, 


169, 175, 183, 190, 194, 203, 207, 

245, 247, 252, 254, 261, 265, 270, 

274, 275, 284, 286, 288, 289, 291, 

305. 

Houses, classes of, 48. 

Humayun, Emperor, 222, 234, 266 ; 

defeats Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 
. 304. 

Humpherstone, Lieut., 353. 

Hunas, 162, inscriptions of, 228. 
Hussain Shah Sharki (Jaunpur), 232, 
Hutchinson, Colonel A. R. E., 338. 
Hutchinson, Lieut., 208. 

Huzur Darbar, 90; ^ee glossary. 


I 

Ibn Batuta, 193, 210, 221, 223, 225^ 
246. 

Ibrahim Elhan Gardi, 16. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 224 ; succession of, 233, 
234, 235. 

Id, 52 ; see glossary. 

Idrasi, see Mungaoli. 

Ijaradati system, 99. 

Ikbal Elhan, 232. 

Imperial Service troops, 41, IIS- 
Impey, Major E. C., 338. 

Implements, 59. 

Income of State, 96. 

Indar (v), 243. 

Indebtedness, 66. 

Indore, 30 ; battle of, 115. 

Indore, headquarters of C. I. Agency 
at, 286. 

Indrajit, Raja of Datia, 252. 

Indra (Indon) Singh (Gaur Chief), 
288. 

Indrasi, se^e Mungaoli. 

Indurkhi (v), 243. 

Industries, hand, 74 ; factory, 76. 
Innes, Mrs., 269. 

Inoculation for plague, 53. 
Inscriptions, 204, 224, 226, 228, 231, 
248, 249, 265, 266, 267, 291, 292, 293, 
294, 295, 297, 298, 306 ; at Bhilsa, 
203-206 ; at Chanderi, 209-212 ; at 
Dub kund, 215; at Gwalior city 
and fort, 221-231 ; pillar at Gyaras- 
pur, 242 ; at Eladwah, 247 ; Elaliadeh, 
248-250 ; at Karnawad, 252 ; pillar, 
at Elhilchipur, 253 ; at Kola, 254 ; 
at Kotwal, ih . ; at Mandasor, 265- 
266 ; at Mi ana, 267 ; at Narod, 271 ; 
at Narwar, 273, 274 ; at Nuiabad, 
277 ; at Paravali, 279 ; at Sondni, 
291 ; at Suhania, 292, at Sundami, 
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293 ; pillar, at Tcrahi, 295 ; at Udaya* 
giri, 296, 297 ; at Udayapura, 297 ; 
at Ujjain, 29 ; at Unchod, 306. 

Insects, 12. 

Inspection bungalows, see rest-houses. 

Iron ores, 72, 124, 

Iron stone, quarries of, 244. 

Iron ware, 221. 

Irregular troops, 117. 

Irrigated crops, 59. 

Irrigation, 63, 126, 130, 135, 140, 146, 
152, 157, 168, 173, 182, 190 ; statis- 
tics, 63 ; irrigation works, 64, 

Irrigation Departments, 64. 

Isagarh (v), 243, 3, 159. 

Isagarh pargam, 158. 

Isa/garh zila, 3, 100, 156. 

Isa-Manemola (v), 231. 

Islam Shah (Sur), 235. 

Ismail Beg, 21, 22, 23. 

Istimran tenure, 102; see glossary. 


J 

Jacob, Colonel, 116, 262, 353. 
Jadomati (dialect), 130, 140; tract, 143. 
Jado Sahib Inglia, Sipii made over to, 
290. 

Jagannath Singh, 278. 

Jagat Singh (MewSr), 245. 

Jdjir, 20, 102, 103, 107. 

Jagirdars, 20, 89, 102, 103, 107 ; see 
glossary. 

Jahanabad (v), s$e Undasa. 

Jahangir, emperor, 276. 

Jah^nffir mahal, 228. 

Jai-bilas, see Jai Vilas. 

Jaidad, 112. 

Jails, 120 ; industries in, ib, ; see also 
zilm. 

Jain sects, 45 ; scriptures, 205. 

Jaipur State, 1. 

Jai Singh KhicM, 288. 

Jai Smgh, Sawai, of Jaipur, 206, 273, 
293, 297, 299, 305. 

Jai Singhpura, (Ujjain), 299. 

Jaithal (v), 244. 

Jaithpura Murohi (v), 244. 

Jai- Vilas palace, 257. 

Jajau, battle of, 236. 

Jalal Khan, 233. 

Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah, capture of 
Ujjain by, 304. 

Jahnandir tank at Pauri, 149. 

Jalaun, district of, 1. 

Jamadar, 115 ; see glossary. 

J5ma Masjid (Gwalior), 221. 


James, Assistant Surgeon, 216. 

Jankoji Sindhia executed at X'anipat, 
16. 

Jankoji Rao Sindhia after adoption, 
35 ; regency of Baiza Bai, ih, ; Bais 
behaviour towards Sindhia, ih. ; se- 
lects Mama sahib as minister, ih . ; 
Lord Bentinck visits Gwalior, ib. ; 
disturbances, ih. ; weak rule, 36 ; his 
loyalty, ib. ; Lord Auckland visits 
Gwalior, ib. ; reorganisation of Gwa- 
lior contingent, ib. ; army reduced, 
ib. ; cash contribution made, ib. ; 
territorial exchanges, ib. ; issues 
rupees, 97 ; dies, 36. 

Janrm ashtami, see festivals. 

J anma-mshi-ndnit 52 ; see glossary. 

JaripatJea^ 117; see glossary. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar, 29, 30, 32, 260, 
289, 305 ; attacks Neori, 29 ; defeats 
at Poona, Peshwa’s and Sindhia’ s 
forces, 30 ; joined by Sindhia, 32 ; 
disciple of Mahipat iuath, 260; 
forma alliance with Amir Khan at 
Shujalpur, 289 ; sacks Ujjain, 29, 305. 

Jaswant Rao Ponwar of Dhar, 192. 

Jaswant Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, de- 
feated at Dharmatpur, 305. 

Jat (v), 244. 

J5ts, expedition against, 17, 

Jauhar, 225, 231. 

Jauhar tdly 225, 231. 

Jawad pargana, 184. 

Jawad (t), 245 ; a Christian station 
maintained at, 163. 

Jayaji Pratap newspaper, 121. 

Jayaji Rao Sindhia, 36-40 ; succeeds 
after adoption, 36 ; disturbances dur- 
ing minority, 37 ; Dada Khasgiwala, 
ib. ; British interference, ib. ; battles 
of Maharajpur and Panniar, 38 ; 
treaty of Gwalior, ib. ; reduction 
army, 39 ; Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, 
minister, ih.; the mutiny, ih.; Sind- 
hia accompanied by Dinkar Rao 
flies to Agra, 39 ; territorial ex- 
changes, ib. ; Sir Hugh Rose cap- 
tures Gwalior fort, town and Lash- 
kar, 39 ; Sindhia reinstated, 40 ; 
created G.C.S.I., ib. ; granted a 
samd of adoption, ib.'; contributes 
money for construction of Agra- 
Gwalior and Indore-Nimach Line, 
ib. ; his personal salute, ib. ; Coun- 
seller of the Empress, ih. ; becomes 
G.C.B. and C.I.E., Honorary 
General in British Army, ib. ; cedes 
land for Indian Midland Railway, 
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ib.; restored Gwalior fort snHd MorSr, 
240 ; encourages education, 120, 240 ; 
dies, 40 ; restoration of Gwalior 
fort, 240 ; invokes the aid of Harsid- 
dhi Dev^ while on his way to Agra 
during the mutiny, 255 ; erects the 
Kampu Kothi, 262 ; memorial hos- 
pital, 257,258. 

Jayaji Rao Hospital, 257. 

Jayanti-thora, Hindu shrine of, 227. 

Jayapa Sindhia, 16. 

Jenkins, Sir R., 32, 334. 

Jewellery, 221. 

Jezich tax, re-imposition of, byAurang- 
zeb, 14. 

Jhabua, escape of European officers 
and ladies and children of Bhopawar 
to, 208 ; refuge given by the chief’s 
mother, ih>; chief of, 285. 

Jhalawar, state of, 1. 

Jhansi District of, 1. 

.Jhansi, RSai of, 39, 280 ; exchanged 
for Morar, 40, 241, 257 ; occupation 
of Morar by Jhansi forces, 269 ; 
Subakdar of, 280. 

Jharkon, see Bajranggarh. 

Jhihnil (r), 134, 139, 216. 

Jhiri (v), 245. 

Jhonkar (v), 246. 

Jhujhar Singh of OrohhS, 203, 

Jigna, tank at, 145, 

Jigni (v), 246. 

Jiran (v), 246. 

Jodhpur, 20, 23, 24, 31. 

Jogiheri tank, 278. 

Johnstone, Mr. J. W. D., 121. 

Jora-Alapur (v), 246. 

Jora pargam, 132. 

Jotiba Sindhia, 16. 

Judicial, 166. 

Jumeon, Lieut,, 363. 

jT|naid, Governor of Sind, 303. 


K 

KahutarkJidna (Pigeon house), 224. 
Eachahri^ 224 ; see glossary. 

Kachcha^ 64 ; see glossary. 
Kachhapaghata Kachhwaha, family 
genealogy of, 226 ; dynasty at 
Gwalior, 229. 

Kachhwaha RSjputs, 228 ; princes of 
Gwalior, 226, 229. 

Kachner (v), 247. 

Kadir Shah, title of, assumed by Mallu 
Khan, 304. 

Kadwaha (Kadwaia), (v), 42, 247. 


Kadwai (v), 247. 

Kailgaon, residence of Mor PrahlSd, 

211 . 

Kaisar-i-Hind Medal awarded to Maha- 
rS-ja Madho Rao Sindhia, 41. 
Ealumbandi rules, 105. 

Kale Sayad, 207. 

Kaliadeh (v), 247 ; water palace at, 
42. 

Kalinjar, 230. 

Kaii Sind (r), 4, 6, 7, 161, 171, 175, 
176, 177, 178, 179, 286; chief afflu- 
ents of, 5. 

Kalpi, 233. 

Kalyanmal Tonwara, 224. 

Kalyaa Singh, 233. 

Kamantalpur, see Kotwal. 
Kamanti-Bhojpur, 254. 

Eamasdar (Eamdvisddr), 66, 67, 91 ; 
see glossary. 

Eampii, 23 ; also see Lashkar Brigade. 
Kampu Kothi, 262. 

Kanaksharanga, see Ujjain. 

Kauar (v), 251. 

Kannerkhera, Sindhia’s Patelship 
of, 15, 25. 

Kanthal or Kanthali (r), 292, 294. 
KanungoSi 100, 101 ; see glossary, 
Kapila Rishi, residence of, 264. 
Kapurna (r), 4, 150, 154, 

Karahal (v), 261. 

Karaia (v), 251, 125, 128. 

Karan Singh, see Kirti Singh, 

Karauli, Raja Gopal Singh of, 284. 
Karauli State, 1, 34, 42, 

Karera (v), 251. 

Karera pargana, 147. 

Karim Khan, Pinda.i leader, 289. 
Kamalia, see Gangapur (Shajapur 
zila)* 

Karnawad jdg%r (v), 252. 

Karneshwar, temple of, 252. 
Kashinath Maharaj, 260, 

Kashi Rao Eolkar, 28. 

Kasid Ali Khan, governor of Gwalior 
fort, 238. 

Kat sarai nala, 283. 

Eattighdti gate, 210, 211, 

Kausambi, 302. 

Kawalpur, see Pichhor (Gwalior Cfird 
zila), 

Keatinge, Colonel R. H., 211, 337, 
Kedarji Sindhia, 26. 

Keotan (r), 4, 150, 154, 156. ' 
Keothan (r), 4, 160, 154, 160, 197. 
Kesri Singh, Thakur of Gyaraspur, 
242. 

Khaohraud (t), 252, 165. 
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Khachraud pargana, 170. 

Khdd’hlj, 66; see glossary. 

Khadi, manufacture in jails of, 120. 
lOiadoli (V), 253. 

Khailora (v), 253. 

KMlsd, 57, 102 ; see glossary. 

Khande Rao fair, 208, 

Khan (r), 5, 161, 166, 170. 

Khandola Khan, mosque of, 221. 
Kharag RO'i Sarang Deo, the bard, 
230. 

Khanf, 66 ; see glossary. 

Khatol jdglr (v), 253. 

Khicbi Chauhans of Raghugaxh, 20, 

21 . 

Khidmatgar Khan, 238. 

Khilchipur (v), pargana and zila 
Mandasor, 253 ; state of, 1. 

Khillat, 233 ; see glossary. 

Khir Kheri, tank of, 140, 144. 

Khizra Khan, 232. 

Khorana, tank at, 184. 

Khuni darwdza, 210. 

Khusru, 290. 

Khwaja Khanun, saint, 260, 

Elingdom of Avanti, 302, 

Kirat SSgar tank, 210. 

Kirk, Surgeon, 269. 

Kirkpatrick, Captain W., 333, 

Kirti Baja, 229. 

KIrti Singh, succession of, 232 ; death 
of, 233; Tonwara, 235; Raja, 279. 
Kishan Singh, Tonwara Raja, 236. 
KoJi-i-nur, 234, 

Koil, cantonment at, 113, 

Kokai maJialt 271. 

Kokhanpuranath temple, 292. 
Koknavati, Suraj Sen’s Rani, 293. 
Kolaras (v), 254, 2, 3, 148, 290. 
Kolaras pargana, 148. 

Kone Rao, 278. 

Kosala, kingdom of, 302. 

Kotah, State of, in Rajput ana, 1. 
Koticdl, 118 ; see glossary. 

Kotwal (v), 254. 

Krishnaji Rao Ponwar (Dewas), 41. 
Krishna, Raja, 206. 

Elshipra (r), see Sipra. 

Kulaith, shooting preserves at, 125. 
Kulhar railway station, 154. 

Kulholi, tank at, 143. 

Kumara Gupta I, during the rule of, 
265. 

Kumbhraj (v), 255. 

Kumbhraj pargana, 159. 

Kumudvati, see TJjjain. 

Kundalpur, (v), 256. 

Kunu (r), 140, 142, 144, 148, 200. 


Kunwari (r), 4, 6, 129, 132, 133, 134, 
138, 139, 142, 143, 209, 216, 280, 
291. 

Kurel (r), 7, 170. 

Kushasthali, see Ujjain. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibak, captures Gwalior 
fort, 230. 

Kutholi, tank at, 140. 

Kutvar, see Kotwal. 

Kuwat Baba, shrine of, 264. 

Kya Khan, 235, 237. 


L 

Lachmi Bai (Rani of Jhansi), 39, 281 ; 
attacks Gwalior, 39. 

Lacquer work, 75. 

Lahar (v), 255, 17. 

Lahar pargana, 138. 

Lake, Lord, Campaign of, 31, 116. 

Lakes, 124, 329, 134, 140, 145, 150, 
156, 1^2, 166, 171, 180, 188. 

Lakhanwa=’, tank at, 145. 

Lakheri, battle of, 25. 

Lakhna tal, 147. 

Lakhundar (r), 6, 111, 171, 286. 

I^akshman Pal Parihar, 224. 

Lakshman Pol, 234. 

Lakshmana, prince, 229. 

Lakshmana, Raja, 267. 

Lakshmi Bai, widow of Mahadji, 26. 

Lakshmi Narayan temple of, 262, 

Lakwa Dada^ 21, 23, 29, 115. 

Lalah<iti (r), 159, 255. 

Lalsot (v), 20, 21 ; battle of, 245. 

Lamharddr, 92; see glossary. 

Lambert Pierre, Major, tomb of, 219, 
353. 

Lamgora (v), 256. 

Land Records Department, 101. 

Land revenue, 98; collection of, 101. 

Language, 45, 130, 136, 140, 145, 151, 
167, 163, 167, 181, 189; see also 
zilas; Official Language, 90. 

Lapenet, Lieut., 353. 

Lashkar (capital of Gwalior state) 
with Brigade, 256-263 ; founding of, 
256 ; appearance in 1818, ih . ; mutiny 
at, 257 ; seized by Rani of Jhansi 
and Tantia Topi, ih . ; Sindhia driven 
from, ih - ; reinstated, 257 ; situa- 
tion, wards and buildings, ih * ; popu- 
lation, occupations and castes, 258 ; 
social characteristics, 259 ; festivals, 
ih * ; public health, 261 ; municipal- 
ity and institutions, 261 ; police in 
. ; education, ih * ; temples, 262 
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Lasbkar Brigade situation, 257, 262; 
population, 262 ; erection of Kam^u- 
kothi, ib, 

Laswari battle, 3L 
Latitude of Ujjain, 299. 

Law and Justice, 92. 

Law, Major J., 335. 

Leather factory, 76. 

Ledgaon, tank at, 188. 

Legislation, 93. 

Le-Merchant, Captain, 353, 
Lestineaax, 21. 

Lewis, 353. 

Library, free, 261. 

Lime and cement, 74. 

Limestone of Nimach and Koiaras, 
73, 162, 275. 

Liquids, measures used with, 78i. 
Liquor, 107 ; foreign, 108 ; incidence 
of revenue from, ib. 

Literacy, for state, 45; for Mal\^a 
Prant, 166. 

Live stock, 125, 129, 156, 166, 171, 
180, 188. 

Loans, for railway construction, 
40. 

Local and Municipal section, 1*09. 
Lodri (r), 5. 

Lohangi, rock, 204. 

Lohanj Deo, 230. 

Lokendra Singh, Rana, 218, 288. 
Long, Captain William, 95, 353. 

Low, Susan Elizabeth, grave of, 270. 
Lucan, Captain, 354. 

Liiders, Professor, 297. 

Lyenite, Captain, 354. 


M 

Macaulay, Surgeon R., 270. 

Mac Int^e, Captain, 354, 

Mac Ivor, Major, 340. 

Mackenzie, Lieut., 354 

Macleod, Captain Donald, 218. 

Macpherson, Lt. John, 354. 

Macpherson, Mr., the Governor Gener- 
al, 20. 

Macpherson, Major Charters ; Resident, 
39, 40, 257, 269, 337 ; by his advice 
attaches Sindhia to British, 39 ; 
reinstatesISindhia, 40, 257. 

Madhav College, 165, 305. 

Madhoganj, 192. 

Madho Rao I, Peshwa, 14, 17. 

Madho Rao II, Peshwa, 14, 27. 

Madho Rao I, Sindhia {see Mahadji). 
coins of, 97. 


Madho Rao II, Sindhia, 40, 41 ; siiC- 
cessif n of, 40 ; council of regency 
administers state during minority, 
ib. ; administrative reforms, {b. ; le- 
ceives full administrative powers, 
ib,; 'reorganises Departments, ib. ; 
maintains troops for Imperial ser- 
vice, 41 ; Aid-de-camp to the Em- 
peror, ib. ; State Imperial service 
Transport corps takes part in Chi- 
tral and Tirah campaigns, ib.; pre- 
sents hospital ship at China war, ib. ; 
attends coronation in London, ib. ; 
titles and honours Lome by, ib. ; 
visit of Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Gwalior, ib. ; marries Chinkuraja, 
ib. ; coins of 97 ; connections, ib. ; 
encourages education, 121. 

Madho Rao Saheb Mohite, 41. 

Madhukar, Raja, of Orchha, 211, 237. 

Madhusudana, 229. 

Madhuveni (r), 295. 

Madras Sappers and Miners, 220. 

Magadh, old route crossed from, 
204 

Magroni (v), 263. 

Mahabalistan, see Bhilsa. 

Mahabat Khan, 237. 

Mahabharata, 203. 

Mahabir, temple to, 255. 

Mahadev, shrine of, in Gw'alior fort, 
227. 

Mahadji Sindhia, 16-26, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, 89, 97, 111, 
115, 202, 218, 238, 260, 278; suc- 
ceed, 16 ; campaign of 1875-82, 
17 ; makes treaty of Salbai, 18 ; 
Resident appointed for, ib. ; increas- 
es his power, 19 ; situation of Mu- 
ghal empire, ib. ; De Boigne raises 
army for, ib. ; battle of Lalsot, 20 ; 
of Chaksana, 21 ; takes Agra, ib. ; 
battle of Patan, 23 ; of Merta, ib. ; 
cession of Ajmer by Jodhpur, 24 ; 
receives title of deputy vahU-itl-mut- 
laq from Emperor, ih. ; battle of 
Lakheri, 25 ; invests young Peshwa 
with vakil-ul-mutlaq, ib. ; death of, 
ib. ; widow of, 26 ; character of, ib. ; 
coins of, 97 ; temple built by, at 
Bhairongarh, 202 ; seizes Gohad, 218 ; 
Mansur Shah, 260 ; takes Panniar 
village, 278. 

Mahgaon (v), 264. 

Mahgaon pargana, 139. 

Mahakal, temple of, 300; destroyed 
by Altamsh, 303. 

Mahakalban, 300. 
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Mahal, Amjhera, 188, 194; DigthSn, 
188 ; Sagor, 188 ; ManSwar, 188, 
265 ; Ujjain, 166 ; Unhel, 166, 307 ; 
Panbihar, 166, 278 ; Khacbxaud, 
166, 253; Nolai (Barnagar), 166, 
199 ; Bajranggarh, 197 C Baroda, 
200 ; Bhaador, 203 ; Bliilsa, 206 ; 
Chanderi, 211 ; Jiran, 246 ; Kaiiar, 
251 ; Kolaras, 254 ; Mandasor, 266 ; 
Narwar, 273 ; Nimach, 275 ; Pip- 
Ion, 281; Shujalpur, 289; Sipri, 
290; Sundarsi, 293; Susner, 294, 
Udayapura, 297 ; see glossary. 
Maharab Shah, Urs of, 260. 
Maharajpur (v), 263 ; battle of, 38, 
240, 279. 

Maharajwara, palace, 261. 

Maha Shivardtn, see festivals. 
Mahipal, Kachwaha chief, 226, 227, 
229. 

Mahipaldeo, 230. 

Mahlpati Nath Maharaj, 259, 260. 
Mahissati (Maheshwar), 302. 

Mahl (r), 4, 161, 188, 191. 

Mahmtid I (Malwa), 232 ; II and III, 

211 . 

Mahmud Khilji, 248. 

Mahmtid Khilji I of MSlwa, 204, 210, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 230. 

Mahmtid Shah, 232, 

Mahuar (r), see Madhuveni. 

Maina Basai (v), 264. 

Makanganj, see Miloni Khera. 

Makar Sanhrdnt, see festivals. 

Mala Devi, temple of, 242. 

Mala, shooting preserves at, 140. 
Malcolm, Sir John, 32, 218, 240, 
334, 

Malcolm, Major D. A., 337. 

Maldev, Raja, 194, 

Malekheri, see Runija. 

Malet, 86, 199, 240, 260, 286, 300. 
Malhargarh (v), 264, 4, 

MalhSr Rao Holkar, 16, 16, 264 | 
Malik Kafir, 210. 

Malik Taj-ul-mulk, 232. 

MalkhSn, 194. 

MaUu KhSn, 304. 

Malwa Agency, constitution of the, 
276. 

Malwa Bhil Corps, 286. 

Malwa Prant, 160 ; administrative unit 
of state, 160; headquarters of Sar 
Suhah of, 305. 

Malwa section (Sindhia’s territories), 

10 . 

Malwa Sultans dynasty of, 162, 267, 
299 ; territories of, 304. 

Maiwi cattle, 65, 150, 162, 166. 


Mai\^i (dialect), 45, 163, 167, 172, 
181, 189. 

Mama Saheb, minister at Gwalior, 36; 
regent, ih ; dismissed, 37 ; establish- 
es first regular courts, 92. 

Mamoni (v), 264. 

Manawar (v), 265. 

Mansarowar, tank, 242. 

Mandasor (t), 265, 76, 106 ; head- 
quarters of zila, 265 ; Muhammadan 
architecture at, 42 ; ginning factory 
at, 76 ; Government opium scales at, 
106, 265 ; Municipality at, 165 ; 
inscriptions at, 265 ; printed cloths 
of, 75. 

Mandasor pargana, "185. 

Mandasor zUa, 180. 

Mandelslo, 221, 250, 273, 305. 

Mandogarh, 268. 

Mangala, Kachhwaha prince, 229. 

Mangalgarh, Rani of, 287. 

Manga! Rai, 235. 

Manganese, 73. 

Mangor, iron ore worked at, *^124. 

MankSmeshw'ar, fair of , 201." 

Mannu Raja, 41. 

Manpur (v), 267. 

Mansab, 15, 234 ; see glossary. 

Man Singh Kachhwaha, 280. 

Man Singh of Chanderi, 252. 

Man Singh of Paron, 246. 

Man Singh, Tonwara Raja, 223, 226, 
233, 271 ; palace of, 223. 

Mansur Shah, 197, 259, 260. 

Man (r), 188, 191. 

Manual labor, number engaged in, 46. 

Manuels, Lieut., 354. 

Manufactures, see Arts and Manufac- 
tures. 

Manures, 69. 

Mapal, see Mahipal Deo. 

MarSthSs, rise of, 14 ; see glossary. 

Mardau Singh, RajS of Banpur, 211 ; 
his rebellion, ih. 

Markets, 77. 

Mars, Ensign, 354. 

Marshal, Captain J., 354. 

Martin, Colonel C., 193, 

Martine, General (La), 19, 355. 

Marwari merchants, 98. 

Mastura (v), 267, 124, 128. 

Mastura pargana, 128. 

Mata Devi temple at Gwalior, 227. 

Material condition of the people in 
former days, 68 ; at present, 69 ; 
of Rajput merchant, professional 
community, middle class and agri- 
cultural class, ih. 
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Matricheta, erects a temple, 229. 

Mau (v), 267. 

Mauhar (r), 145, 147. 

Maiilana Fakhrud-din Chisti, 251. 

Malvi, 230 ; see glossary. 

Mayapura, see Miana. 

Mazhuri, 102. 

MoCullock, Lieut., 355. 

McIntyre, Lieut., 29. j 

Meade, Major R. J., 337. 

Meals, of people in northern Gwalior, 
47 ; in Malwa, 

Means of communication, 81-86 ; old 
routes, 81 ; Mughal routes, ; 
modern roads, 82 ; railways, 82-83 ; 
roads, 84 ; post offices, ib*; telegraphs, 
86 ; telephones, ih. ; conveyances, 
70 ; see also zila and pargana 
articles. 

Hears, Mr. A., 205. 

Measures of capacity, 78 ; of surface, 

79 ; of length, ib* ; by cubic contents, 

80 ; of time, 80. 

Medical section, 121, 122 ; institutions 
in State, 121, 127, 131, 137, 142, 
147, 154 J introduction of Western 
methods, 121 ; Jayaji Eao mem- 
orial hospital, 121, 261 ; school for 
dais, 121 ; statistics, 122, 158, 166, 
169, 175, 183. 

Mediaeval, Hindu and Jain architec- 
ture, 42, 191. 

Medni Rai, 211. 

Mehidpur, 17 ; battle of, 266. 

Mehona (v), 267. 

Mendicancy, number supported by, 
46. 

Merchant community, 69. 

Mercier, Captain Lieut., 355. 

Merta, battle of, 23, 24, 113. 

Metal works, 75 ; see Geology and 
Mines and Minerals. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles Theophilus, 335. 

Miana (v), 103, 267. 

Mica, 74, 162 ; mine opened, 217 ; 
see also Geology and Mines and 
Minerals. 

Middle- class clerk, condition of, 69. 

Midwives, training of, 121. 

Migration, elfect on population, 43 ; 
see also zila articles, 134, 151, 163, 
167, 172, 181, 189. 

!Mihirakula (Huna chieftain), defeat- 
ed, 162, 266 1 inscription of, 228. 

Milak Deo, 230. 

Military stations, British, 192, 219 ; 
State, 117. 

Mills, spinning, 76 ; paper, 126. 

7 E. 1. G. 


Miloni-Khera (v), 268, 184. 

Minerals, 72, 124, 150, 162. 

Mines and Minerals section, 72. 
Minhaj-us-siraj, 230. 

Mint towns, 206, 218, 288. 

Miran, Sayad, 237. 

Miran, Yakub, 232. 

Mircabad, Moghia settlement at, 
270. 

Mirza Najaf Khan, 19, 

Mirzas, 304. 

Mirza Shafi, 19. 

Miscellaneous Revenue, i05 ; Cus- 
toms, ib. ; Opium and drugs, ib. 
Missions, 44 ; Canadian Presbyterian, 
275, 305 ; Pandita Ramabai’s, 275 ; 
Rev. Handley Bird’s, 275. 

Mitra Singh, governor of Rohtas fort, 
236. 

Mixed sowings, 58. 

Moghia criminal tribes, settlements of 
270. 

Mohari, tank at, 145, 149, 

Mohona (v), 268. 

Mohasa, 15 ; see glossary, 

Mo-la-po, region, 266. 

Montaque, Lieut. E., 355. 
Montenegro, principality of, 144. 
Morar (t), 268-270 ; elevations of, 2 ? 
contingent at, 39, 268 ; exchangee 
for Jhansi, 40, 269. 

Morar, (r), 124, 127, 132, 268. 

Mordhaj Raja, 196. 

Morena (v), 270, 76. 

Moria, tank at, 184. 

Mornington, Lord, 29. 

Mor Prahalad Raja, 34, 211. 

Mosque of Khandola Khan, 221. 
Motamid Khan, 224, 237, 238, 277. 
Motijhil, tank at, 124, 127, 159, 233. 
Moti mahal, 257, 258. 

Moti Mai, 240. ' 

Motor-Cars, use of, 70. 

Mrignaina, Rani, 226, 234, 27 L 
Mudfi, 101 ; see glossary. 

Muafiddri, 101, 102, 103. 

Mubarak Khan, 235. 

Mudarak Shah, 231. 

Mudania, tank at, 134, 139. 

Mugat Rao (Jankoji Rao), 35. 

Mughal bridge at Nurabad, 277 
Mughal mints, 221. 

Mughal routes, 81. 

Mughals, 234. 

Mughis-ud-din, 300. 

Muhammadans, in Gwalior, 44 ; 
architecture of, 42 ; sects of, 44 ; 
education, 45 ; disposal of detid by. 
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48 ; festivalfl of, 50 ; nomenclature 
ain^ong, 52. 

Muhammad, imprisonment of Aur- 
arigzeb’s son, at Gwalior Fort, 
236. 

Muhammad Bin Tughlak, 298. 

Muhammad Ghaus, 221 ; tomb of, 

222, 235, 260. 

Muhammad Shah (emperor), 305. 

Muharram festival, 51, 104, 263. 

Muir, Colonel, 17. 

Mukhtdr, 92 ; see glossary. 

Muladeva Kachhwaha, 229. 

Munawar Khan, 238. 

Mundy, Major, 240. 

Mungaoli (v), 270, 156, 160. 

Mungaoli pargana> 160. 

Munga Shah, saint, 270. 

Mungavali, see Mungaoli. 

Municipalities, 109 ; see also indivi- 
dual places and zila and pargana 
articles. 

Munsif, 91 ; see glossary, 

Murad, prince, 305. 

Murad Baksh, 236. 

Murar, see Morar. 

Murd, tank at, 169. 

Music and dancing, number engaged 
in, 46. 

Musica, school of, at Gwalior, 234. 

Musalman sects, 44, 46. 

Muslins, manufacture of, 212 ; decay 
of industry, ib. 

Mutiny, outbreak of at Lashkar and 
Morar, 39 ; at Agar, 193 ; at Am- 
jhera, 208 ; at Gangapur, 216 ; at 
GurSria Dida, 220 ; at Nimach, 276 ; 
at Sipri, 290 ; of Gwalior Contin- 
gent, 39, 268 ; loyalty of Sindhia 
and Sir Dinkar Rao in, 39. 

Muzaffar Khan, 237, 


N 

N§igas (kings) of Karwar ; coins and 
inscriptions of, 205, 272. 

Nagda (v), 270. 

Nagor, 16. 

Nagra, tank at, 149. 

Kahargarh (v), 271, 

Nahargarh pargana, 186. 

Nahar Singh, 203. 

Naib, 129, 137, 160 ; see glossary. 
Kajaf Khan, Mirza, Mughal minister, 
19. 

Najibs, (battalions), 112. 

Ndhas, Sdgar, 105, 255 ; see glossary. 


Kalas, 7, 64 ; see glossary, 

Nalkhera (v), 271. 

Nalkhera pargana, 176. 

Namharddr, 104 ; see glossary. 

Name of State, origin of, 1. 

Nana Farnavis. 22, 27 ; arrest of, 28 ; 
death of, 29. 

Naraini (r), 4, 150, 154. 

Narayan Rao Peshwa, 14. 

Narbada (r), 30, 40, 161, 191, 193, 213. 

Narbada valley, 3 ; section (geologi- 
cal), 10. 

Narhar Pal, 229. 

Narhartela (Narahla), 229. 

Narod (Ranod) (v), 271, 42. 

Naro Shankar, 252. 

Narwar Town, 272-274, 3, 5, 12, 34, 
45, 145, 148, 232 ; early history 
of, 272 ; Nagas occupation of, 
205 ; N%as inscriptions at, 272 ; 
Kachhawaha occupation, ih* ; sur- 
rendered to Nasir-ud-din, ih>; Ton- 
wars, occupation, ih.; taken by Sik- 
andar Lodi, ih^; made over to Raj 
Singh Kachhawaha, 273 ; herds of 
elephants around, ih> ; falls to Sind- 
hia, ih. ; stage on old route, ib . ; 
description of fort, ib. 

Narwar zila, 144. 

Nasir-ud-din, SultSn (Malwa), 250. 

Nasir-ud-din (emperor), 272. 

Nasir Ullah, 237. 

Nateran (v), 274. 

Natural divisions and scenery, 2. 

Nawab of Banda, ; of Bhoj al, 200 ; 
of Bengal and Oudh, 19. 

Nawali (v), 274 ; iron industry at, ib. 

Na-wateri-nagar, see Ujjain. 

Nazars (Nazarana), 103 ; see glossary. 

Naziri Khan, tomb of, 221. 

Negri (r), 156. 

Neori (v), 275, 29 ; Bhonrasa fdgzr, 
103, 207, 216, 252. 

Newill, Lieut. -Colonel J. H., 340. 

Newaj (r), 5, 161, 171. 

Newan (r), 155. 

Newspapers, local, 121. 

Niamat XJlIah, 287. 

Nihal Singh, 233. 

Nimach Cantonment (British), 275. 

Nimach pargana, 186. 

Nimach section (geological), 10. 

Nimach Town, 275, 2, 3 ; Christian 
Mission at, 163 ; municipality at, 
165. 

Nimajx Sindhia, 15. 

NIzam-ul-Mulk, 16, 26, 29, 31. 

NochJidwar, 103. 
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JJolai^ see Barnagar town. 
Nomenclature, Bl. 

Nonehta (v), 276. 

Northern Gwalior section, natural 
division, 1 ; geological, 8 ; adminis- 
trative divisions, 90. 

Nun (r), 124, 128. 

Narabad (v), 276, 42. 

Narabad pargana, IS 8. 

Ntir Jahan, 276. 

Nur Sagar tank in Gwalior fort, 224, 


o 

Observatory of Jai Singh, 299. 

Occupancy rights, not ordinarily re- 
cognised, 104. ; I 

Occupations of State, 45 ; see also zila 
articles, 135, 151, 163, 167, 172, 
181, 189. 

Oohterlony, Sir David, 275. 

O’Dell, Mr., 255. 

Official language, 90. 

Oilman’s temple (Teli mandir), at 
Gwalior fort, 227. 

Oil seeds, 61 ; a principal export, 77. 

Old coins, 97, 216, 

Old sites, see ArchSeolojgy. 

Old routes, 81, 204. 

Oliver, Captain, 355. 

Ondila, see Isarh. 

Opium, cultivation of, 61 ; manufacN 
ture of, 7B, 104-107 ; state dues on, 
»&. ; export of, ib. ; Government scales 
for weighment of, ; history of 
traffic, 105 ; statistics of export to 
China and Government duty on, 
107 ; revenue to state obtained ''from 
export of, ib. 

Orchha, Kamshah, son of Etja Ma- 
dhukarshah of, receives Chanderi, 
211 . 

Orekar, Shivaji Shankar, 192. 

OrM> 64 ; see glossary. 

Osar (r), 187. 

Osborne, Colonel J. W. Willoughby, 
338. 

Oudh, Naw^ab of, 19, 

Ozene, iee Djjain. 


P 

PachhSr (v), 277. 

Pack animals, used in carrying goods, 
77. 

Pa'dSrakhf 103 ; see glossary. 


PadmanSth temple, 226. 

Padmapal, 226, 299. 

Padmavatl, see Narwar towm ; see 
also Ujjain town. 

Pdga, 117 ; see glossary. 

Pagrt, 47, 51 ; see glossary. 

Pahargarh (v), 277, 103, 131. 
Pahargarh jag tty 214. 

Pahuj (r), 4, 5, 40, 134, 137, 203. 
Paish, Captain, 355. 

Paithana, 204. 

Pajjota, king, 302. 

PahTca, 64 ; glossary. 

Palaces, at Gwalior fort, 225 ; at Lasb* 
kar, 257 ; at Ujjain, 300 ; at &ipri> 
290. 

Pan (betel leaf), 198, 209. 

Panadi, Eani 278. 

Panbihar (v), 277, 103. 

Panchdyat, 92 ; see glossary. 
Pandavas at Bagh, 196. 

Pandita Ramabai’s mission at Nimach, 
275. 

Pandola (v), 278. 

Pangla (r), 306. 

Panika-har, see Panniar. 

Panipat, battle of, 14, 16, 206, 234^ 
238 300. 

Panniar (v), 278-79 ; battle of, 38> 
263 ; shooting preserve at, 125 j 
iron works at, 279> 

Panwa, 58. 

Panwara, tank at, 140, 144. 

Paper mill, 126. 

Param (r), 142. 

Paramara Rajputs, 162. 

Paramara Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 
303. 

Paran (r), 140, 254^ 

Paraoli (v), 279. 

Paravali (v), 279 ; remains at, 42. 
Parbati (r), 4, 6, 124, 128, 140, 144, 
149, 159, 160, 200, 207. 
Parddnashtn> 45 ; see glossary. 
Parganas, 66, 67, 91, 103, 104 ; see also 
under zila articles, see glossary too. 
Par, hill, 124 ; iron works at, ih ; 

sandstones at, ib. 

Parihar dynasty at Gwalior, 230. 
ParmSrdi Dev Chandella, 194. 

Parna (r), 6. 

Parsai nala, 201. 

Parsota (v), 280, 

Partab Tonwara, 211. 

Partridge fighting, see amusements. 
Pastoral occupations, see agriculture. 
Pasture lands, 65. 

P5talgarh, shooting presexve at, 140, 
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P atari, battle of, 23, 113. 

Patelship of Kannerkhera, held by 
Sindhia, 15, 25. 

Pdtilf 26, see glossary. 

Fating (r), 194, 

PattabaTvdif 99 ; assessment, 104 ; see 
glossary. 

Patwdn, 99, 101 ; see glossary. 

Pauri jdgiTi 280. 

Pawai (v), 280. 

Peaks, important, 3. 

Pears, Lieutenant-Colonel T. C., 341, 

Pedron, Colonel, 355. 

People, the, 125, 130,134, 140, 145, 
150, 166, 162, 167, 171, 180, 188. 

Perrin, Ensign, 356. 

Perron, Pierce, 27, 30, 114, 356. 

Pesh-wa, Eaji Rao I, 14, 305 ; Balaji 
Vishwanath, 14 ; Balaji Baji Rao, 14, 
15, 16 ; Raghunath Rao, 141 ; Ma- 
dho Rao I, 14, 17 ; Madho Rao 
II, 14, 26, 27, 31, 89 ; Naiayan Rao, 
14 ; Baji Rao IT, 14, 17. 

Phiil Bagh, 257. 

Phurangi, temple of, 280. 

Phurnakheri (v), 280. 

Physical aspects of State, 1 ; see also 
zila accounts. 

Piaggio Girolamo, Lieutenant, 356. 

Pichhor (y), (Gwalior Gird), 280 ; tank 
at, 146, 149. 

Pichhor (v), (Narwar), 281. 

Pichhor ^argana, (Gwalior Gird), 128. 

Pichhor ^argana, (Narwar), 148. 

Piece goods, a chief import, 77. 

Pierre, Jean, 356. 

Pindari, 34, 198, ‘245, predatory bands 
of, 275 ; Karim Khan, 289 ; see also 
glossary. 

Pingla (r), 184. 

Pinhey, Major A. F., 341. 

Pipalrawan (v), 281, 

Piploda (v), 7. 

Piplon (v), 281. 

Piron, Colonel, 257. 

Piyat, 56 ; see glossary. 

Plague, 52, 261, 305 ; first outbreak, 
52; forms, ih.; mortality, 53; re- 
medial measures, iK; attitude of 
people, th.; at Lashkar, 261 ; at 
Ujjain, 306. 

Plain tract, 2. 

Plassy, battle of, 240. 

Ploughing, time of commencement, 
57. 

Plateau tract, 2. 

Playing cards, manufacture of, 288. 

Pohlmaim, Colonel, 357, 


Polaya kalau (v), 281. f 

Police and jails, 118, 127, 131, 136, 
142, 147, 153, 157, 165, IGl), 174, 
183, 190. 

Ponuar of Dhar, 293. 

PonTsars of Dhar and Dewa^, 15. 

Poona, march on, 30; battle of, 115; 
treaty of, 293. 

Popham, Major, 17, 238, 239, 255. 

Poppy, 61-63, (see opium) ; growth of, 
61 ; area under, ib,; cultivation and 
collection, ib.; history of cultiva- 
tion, ib. ; requires manuring and 
irrigation, 61, 02 ; seed, 02 , 

Population, of State, 42 ; ag]’icultural, 
62 ; decrease of, 87 ; effect of famine 
on, ih. ; of Gw^alior city, 220 ; of Lasii- 
kar, 258 ; see also zilaj pargana artd 
individual localities. 

Pori, jdgir of, 103. 

Porsa (v), 282, 129, 132. 

Postage stamps, 108. 

Postal Convention, 85. 

Post offices, 84, 85; see also acv. 
of ziVa, pnrgana and different places ; 
old system, 84 ; organisation of De- 
partments, 84 ; convention with 
British Government, ih. ; stamps, 
ih,; number, 85 ; statistics 26 . ; 
earnings, ib. 

Pottery, 75. 

Pottery and clay, 74. 

Prdnt, Malwa, 91, 92, 298; see aivso 
glossary. 

Plant staff, 165. 

Pratikalpa, see Ujjain. 

Pre-emption, rules for, 105. 

Precious stones, measures of, 78. 

Preserves, shooting, 125, 140, 200, 
284. 

Presses, see cotton presses. 

Press, printing, 121. 

Prices, cattle, 65 ;'of staple food grains, 
68 ; rise in, ib. " 

Priests and Ministers, number of, 46. 

Printing of cloths, 75 ; see dyeing. 

Prithvi Raj Chauhan, 194. 

Proctor, Lieutenant, 269. 

Professional community, 69. 

Professional classes, number of, 46. 

Ptolemy, 302. 

Public health, of State, 52 ; of Mak a 
Plant, 161 ; of Lashkar and Brigade, 
262. 

Public Works Department, of State, 
109, 165 ; important works, 111. 

Purani Chhaoni Sigora (v), 282. 

Purarimal, 211. 
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l^ahha, 75. 

liahii 56, 60, 102 ; see glossary. 

Eabiri, battle of, 232. 

Jlaihikada?, Raja, 200, 288. 

Ra'^jioba PoshT^ a, see Raghunath Rao. 
Rac^iiugarh (Ragliogarh), chief of, 34, 
107. 

Raghunathpur (v), 282. 

Raghunath Rao, 14, 17, 26, 217, 238. 
Raghunath Singh, 278. 

Rahimdad Khan, 235. 

Rai (r), 234. 

Rai Dungar, (Hindu Chief), 288. 

Kai Karanpur (ward), 289. 

Railways, 82-84 ; gauges of, 82 ; - 
effect on language of, i6.; benefits in 
famine, 82 ; influence on caste pre- 
judices and on people, ih.\ see also 
Great Indian Peninsula, Bhopal- 
Ujjain, Bina-Guna-Baran, Godhra- 
Ratlam-Nagda-XJjjain, Rajputana- 
Malwa and Gwalior Light Railways, I 
Railway stations, 83, 126, 128, 120, 
131, 132, 133, 136, 138, 139, 141, 

143, 146, 349, 153, 154, 155, 157, 

158, 159, 160, 168, 170, 171, 174, 

177, 178, 183, 184, 185, 187, 198, 

201, 207, 215, 219, 220, 253, 265, 

268, 270, 275, 277, 284, 288, 290, 
294, 298, 307. 

Rainfall for northern Gwalior and 
Malwa, 13, 55, 150, 161. 

Raipur, tank at, 124, 239. 

Rai Surjan Singh, 288, 

Rajapur (v), 282, 42. 

Raje'=^hwari Devi, temple of, 245. 
Rajgarh (v), 283. 

Rajgarh (state), 1 ; chiefs of, 251. 
Rajodha (v), 283. 

Raj or (v), 283. 

Rajput, 68, see glossary. 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 40, 83, 
168, 170, 171, 183, 184, 186, 187, 
215, 265, 275, 298 ; loans by Sindhia 
for construction of, 40, 

Rajputs, 69, 199 ; 25th Regiment of, 

220 . 

P^aj Singh (Kachhwaha), Raja, 237, 
273. 

Rankar, soil, 56. 

RdTcM Punam, see festivals. 

Ram Bhatji Brahman, 300. 
Ramohandra Narsiegh Rao Sitole, 41. 
Rameshwar schrigam, 7. 

Rtoeshwar tirtht 267. 

BdmgarJi^ cave at, 297. 

Rdm Naumi, see festivals. 


Rampura (v), 283. 

Ramsay, Brigadier, 269. 

Ram Shah of Orchha, 211. 

Rto Shah (Tonvara), 235. 

Ram Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, 16, 
194. 

Rana Khau, 21, 22, 215, 300. 

Range, flora of the, 3. 

Ranod, see Karod. 

Ranoganj (v), 283. 

Ranoji Sindhia, story of serving tho 
Peshwa, 15; his rise, ib.; collects 
cliauthf Sardeshmukhi and Moldsa 
in Malua, ; fixes headquarters 
at Ujjain, ih. ; partakes in cam- 
paigns, id. ; dies, 16 ; his sons, 17 ; 
his army, 111 ; cenotaph of, 16, 289, 
300. 

Ranthambhor, 305. 

Rantipur, see Ujjain. 

Rao Appa, foujddr of Bhilsa, 218. 

Raolaji Sindhia, 26. 

Raian Sagar, 306. 

Ratan Singh (Ratlam), 215, 305. 

Rataria talao, 192. 

Rates of assessment, 100. 

Rathors (Rajput clan), of Jaipur, 23. 

Ravenshaw, Lieutenant- Colonel C. W. , 
340. 

Reaping, 58 ; different ways, ib. 

Redmayne, Lieutenant, tomb of, 220. 

Registration of documents, 95 ; in- 
come from, ib. 

Religions, 44, 125, 134, 151, 156, 163, 
167, 172, 181, 189. 

Renninck, Lieutenant, 357. 

Rents, wages and prices, 67. 

Reorganisation of Gwalior Contin- 
gent, 36, 39. 

Reptilia, 12. 

Reserve forest, 253. 

Residency attack on the Indore, 208 ; 
on Gwalior, 275. 

Resident at Gwalior, 18 ; first Resident, 
ib.; see Appendix B. 

Rest-houses (JDdh bungalows), 183, 
194, 199, 219, 284. 

Restoration of Gohad and Gwalior, 
32 ; of Morar and Gwalior fort, 
40. 

Retam (r), 5, 7, 180, 186. 

Retri (r), 159. 

Revenue, total for state, 96 ; from 
opium, see zila and pargana articles, 
124-191 ; land, 123, 124 ; miscel- 
laneous, 105. 

Revenue, system of collecting in early 
days, 98. 
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Bevenue settlementH, 165 ; revision of, 

100 . 

Rewas-Deoda (v), 283. 

Reynolds, Colonel E, S., 340. 

Rice, area soivn with, 60. 

Ringnod (v), 248. 

Rivers and Lakes, 124, 129, 134, 140, 
145, 150, 160, 161, 166, 171, 180, 
183, 188. 

River system, 3^ 

Roads, 84 ; Agra and Bombay, ih. ; 
mileage in state, constructed by- 
British Government, made over 
to state, ih,; maintenance of, ih,; 
feeder to railway, ih. 

Roads and buildings, 110. 

Robbins, Captain J. G., 357. 

Roberts, Lieutenant, 357. 

Robertson, Colonel Donald, 340. 

Rock- out temples, 224. 

Roe, Thomas, 30k 

Rohan, 23, 357, 

Rohatas, fort of, 236. 

Rohillas, expedition against, 16, 17. 

Rosari (r), 157. 

Rose, Lieutenant, 241. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, 39, 40, 211, 241, 257, 
269 ; takes Gwalior fort and Lashkar, 
39 ; reinstates Sindhia, 40, 267, 269 ; 
captures Chanderi, 211 ; relieves 
Morar, 269. 

Ross, Captain D., 336. 

Rostock, 357, 

Rotation of crops, 58. 

Routes, old, 81 ; Mughal, ih. 

Royal county Downs Regiment Chan- 
deri, 212, 220, 

Rudiadaman Kshatrapa, inscription of, 
298. 

Rugs, manufacture of, in jails, 120. 

Rukmangada Ekadashi, festival, 205. 

Rukmangada, Raja, 205. 

Runija (v), 284, jaglr^ 217. 

Runkhera (v), 170. 

Rustam Darogha, a mosque of, 262. 

Byotwari system, 99 ; ^ee glossary. 


s 

Sabala (Gujar), founder of Sabalgarh, 
284. 

Sabalgarh (t), 284, 32, 140 ; RajS. of, 
212 ; a railway terminus, 284 ; taken 
by Marathas and made over to Kata'- 
uli chief, t6.; captured by Jean Bap- 
tiste Eilose, ih, ; famous for wood 


carving, lacquer and metal works, 
ih. ; preserves for big games, ih, 
Sabalgarh pargana, 143. 

Sadha Darwesh, 307. 

Sddliu, 300; see glossary. 

Sadr adalat or chief court, 91, 04 ; sec 
glossary, 

Sadr Board of Revenue, 89. 

Sagar (r), 4, 150, 154. 

Sagar (v), 1, 156, 159. 

S%ar Mahal, 244. 

S%ar Tal, 127. 

Sagwal, tank at, 188. 

Sahari (dialect), 145. 

Saharias, 55. 

Sahasrabahu, 226. 

Sahib Khan, 211. 

Sahodar (r), 155. 

Sahu Raja, 15. 

Sakarra, tank at, 159. 

Sakharam Ghatke Sarje Rao, 27, 28, 
35. 

Sakhya Vilas, 125. 

Salah-ud-din, 206. 

Salampur, tank at, 134, 139. 
Salarkhan, 262. 

Salbai (v), 285; treaty of, IS, 218, 
285. 

Saleur, Colonel, 358. 

Salim, see IslSm Shah. 

Salivahan (Tonwara), 236, 

Salt, agreement, 108 ; manufacture of, 
74 ; 108 ; compensation paid by 
British for abolition of dues on, 108. 
Saltpetre, manufacture of, 74. 

Salute of Ruler, 41. 

Sambhaji Raja of Satara, 15. 

Samvat, 80 ; see glossary. 

Sanad, 24 ; of adoption, 40 ; see glos* 
sary, 

Sanchi, old remains at, 204. 

Sanders, Lieutenant-Colonel E., 264. 
Sandstones, Vindhyan, 7-10 ; see geo- 

logy- 

Sangram Shah (Tonwara), 236. 
Sangram Singh, Rana, 245. 

Sang Rana, 210. 

Sangster, Major, 111, 112, 358. 

SSnkh (r), 124, 127, 133, 270, 276. 
Sanpan (r), 287. 

Santao, iron ore worked at, 124, 
Sanyasis, burial of, 48. 

Saon (r), 5. 

Sarai, 247, 276, 286 ; see also gossaliy* 
Saran (r), 140. 

Sarariad (r), 144. 

Sarddr, 99, 103 ; see glossary. 
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Sardarpur (v), 285, 4; dam at, 4; 
headquarters of Malwa Bhil Corps, 
285 ; and of Political Agent, Bhopa- 
war, 286. 

Sardar Singh, Bathor, 285. 

Sarddfs school for sons of, 121, 241, 
261. 

Sardeshmuhhii 15 ; see glossary. 

Sarje Rao Ghatke, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 
33, 35 ; influences Daulat Rao 

Sindhia 27 ; marries his daughter 
Baiza Bai to Sindhia, 28 ; sacks 
Indore, 30. 

Sarji Anjangaon treaty of, 31, 116, 218. 

Saricdr (Mughal subdivision of a Subah) 
of Kotri Pirawa, 171 ; of Sarang- 
pur, 171, 251,281, 289, 293, 294 ; of 
Mandasor, 380, 266 ; of Mandu, 

188,194, 265; of Ujjain, 166, 199, 
253, 278, 307 ; of Chanderi, 197, 211, 
297 ; of Ranthambhor, 200, 288 ; of 
Raisen, 206 ; of Gwalior, 221 ; of 
Narwar, 145, 254, 273, 290 ; of 
Chitor, 246 ; see also glossary. 

Sarseni (v), 286. 

Sarsubah of Malwa, 90, 91, 123, 164, 
248, 305. 

Sarvapitri amdvas, see festivals. 

Sas bShu temples, 226, 229. 

Satdr, see amusements. 

Satdhara (v), 204. 

Satw^as, battle of, 29. 

Sau (Sheona) (r), 180, 184, 185, 186, 
271. 

Saugor District, 1. 

Sdwain, 9, see glossary. 

Sayad Alam, 237. 

Sayad Kasim, 237. 

Sayad Khan, 237. 

Sdijar, 105, see glossary. 

Scenery in Gwalior, 2. 

Schewpori, see Slprl, 

Schools, 120 ; Special, 121, 261, 270 ; 
military, 261 ; Sardar ’s, military 
service, 261 ; girls, 261, 306 ; private, 
306. 

Scott, Jonathan, 238. 

Seasons, 56. 

Sects, 44. 

Sena baori, at Miana, 267, 

Seon (r), 134, 155. 

Seondha, battle of, 115. 

Sesai (v), 286. 

Setol, tank at, 134, 137. 

Settlement of Moghias, 270. 

Settlement, revenue, 99. 

Sex and civil condition, 43, 151, 163, 
167, 172, 181, 


Shah Alam, emperor, 19, 22. , 

Shah Jahan, 14, 273, 286. 

Shah Karim Ullah, 201. 

Shah Madar, shrine of, 273. 
Shahzadpura, see Basoda, 

Shaikh Abdulla, 222. 

Shaikh Baba, 237. 

Shaikh Bayazid Bistami, 221. 

Shaikh Gadai, 222. 

Shaikh Ismail, 289. 

Shaikh Kabir, 237. 

Shaikh Wazi-ud-din mian, 222. 
Shaikh Zuhur, 221, 

Shajapur (t), 286, 76. 

Shajapur pargam^ 176. 

Shajapur zi\a, 171. 

Shakespear, Col. Sir R., 336. 
Shamsabai (v), 287 ; ‘)dgir, conferred 
on Vikramaditya, 234. 

Shamasgarh, fort of, 287. 

Shamsher Khan, mosque of, 262. 
Shams Khan, 287. 

Shankarpur (v), 127, 133. 

Shatranj, see Amusements. 

Shayasta Khan, 238, 

Sheep, breeding of, 65. 

Shekhawati country, 23. 

Sheona (r), see Sau, 

Sheopur (t), 287, 2, 3, 42, 140, 144, 257. 
Sheopur-Baroda jdgtr of, 103, 200 ; sze 
Baroda town. 

Sheopur pargana, 144 ; zila, 139. 
Sheopur zila, 139. 

Shepherd, Colonel James, 358. 

Sher Khan, 210, 267. 

Sherrif, Captain, 269. 

Sher Shah, Sur, 211, 235, 248, 289, 
314 ; Chanderi faUs to, 211 ; obtains 
Gwalior, 235. 

Shiah, 44 ; see glossary. 

Shigrams (vehicle), 70. 

Shiwapuri, see Ujjain. 

Shiwaji, 14, 25. 

Shiwaji Shankar Orekar, 192. 

Shoes, use of English, 47.”' 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers, num- 
ber of, 47. 

Shooting preserves, 125, 140, 20O. 
Shore, Sir John, 27. 

Showers, Col. C. L., 338. 

Showers, Major H. L., 341, 

Shri Kamalesbwar Mahadevji, fair 
held in honour of, 209. 

Shrinath, temple of, 262. 

Shri Sahib, 260. 

Shuja, Prince, 237. 

Shujaat Khan (Shujawal Khan), vice- 
roy of MaJw’a, 211, 2Ja, 289. 
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Sliujaatpur, gee Shujalpur. 

Sliujalpxir (t), 288-89 ; Raaoji Sindhias 
cenotaph, at, 16, 289 ; lailway sta- 
tion of, 289. 

Shujalpur pargana, 177. 
Shnja-ud-daula, 16. 

Shujawal Khan, see Shujaat Khai\. 

Sih Khamba, 242. 

Sikandar Lodi, 210, 233, 273, 287, 

292. 

Sikarwad (dialect), 130, 140. 

Sikarwar Rfljpats, 130. 

Sikhs, the, 22. 

SilhMi, 204, 206, 211. 

Silladdri, 15, 117 ; see glossary. 
Simaria (v), 289. 

Sbd (r), 4, 124, 128, 134, 138, 139, 
145, 147, 148, 149, 156, 159, 214, 
274, 290. 

Sindhia, 19, 20, 22, 24, 28, 29, 162, 
203, 207, 211, 218, 252, 257, 266, 

293, see also Mahadji, Daulat Bao, 
Jankoji Rao, Jayaji Rao, Madho 
Rao. 

Sindhia, Bapu, 29» 

Sind Sagar, 159. 

Singanwas, tank at, 145, 149. 
Singhpur, shooting preserves at, 125. 
Singoli (v), 290. 

Singoli pargana, 187. 

Sir^cLst fair, 52, 300, 

Sip (r), 7, 140, 144. 

Siphr Shikoh, 236. 

Sipra (r), 4, 5, 7, 166, 170, 248, 298. 
Sipri (v), 290, 2, 12, 17, 34 ; mutiny 
at, 290. 

Sipri pargana, 149. 

Sironj pargana of Tonk, 1. 

Sirsagjbrh, fort of, 194, 

Sitaju Rani, 252. 

Sital Nath, birth place of, 205. 
Situation, boundaries and area of 
State, 1 ; of zilas, 124, 129, 134, 139, 
144, 150, 156, 161, 160, 171, 180, 
187. , 

SiydlUf 56 ; see glossary. 

Size of holdings, 66. 

Skinner, Lieutenant- Colonel James, 
358. 

Skinner, Major Robert, 359. 

Slate, 74. 

Sleeman, Colonel W. H., 36, 37, 38, 
335. 

Smith, Captain Emilius Felix, 360. 
Snith, Major Lewis Ferdinand, 360. 
Snow, John, 242. 

Social characteristics, State account, 
46 ; of Lasiikar, 259. 


Soils, 55, 161. 

Soin (v), 291. 

Sokand (v), 291. 

Solanki Pal, 230. ’ 

Somai (r), 137, 138. 

Somli (r), 184, 185. 

Son (r), 7. 

Sonari (r), 5. 

Sonari (v), 204. 

Sondha (v), 291. 

Sondhias, 163, 172. 

Sondhwara, 163 ; dialect of, 172 
Sondni (v), 291, 266. 

Songni, see Sondni. 

Songster, Cadet, 360. 

Soni (v), 291. 

Sonkach (v), 292, 76. 

Sonkach pargana, 178. 

Sonrekha (r), 127, 133. 

Sooe-Soopar, see Sheopur. 

Sources of irrigation, 63. 

Sources of revenue and expenditure, 
96. 

Sovira (v), 204. 

Soyet (v), 292. 

Spears, Colonel Arthur, 335. 

Sravasti, 204, 302. 

Sri Gopagiri, 224. 

Sri Lamposhwar Mahadov, 202. 

Sri SakatMata, temple of, 29G. 

Stages on the great Deccan route,, 
22L 

Stamps, Postage, 84 ; judicial, 108; 

revenue from, 108. 

Statistics, medical,. 128. 

Stewart, 360. 

Stewart, Captain Joshiah, 335 ; grave 
of, 269. 

Stewart, Lieutenant, 360. 

Stewart, Major, 34. 

Stockley, Captain, 285, 

Stone carving, 75, 221, 275- 
Strachey, Richard, 335. 

Stuart, Captain K. B., 360, 

Stupa Buddhist, 204. 

Subahs, 98 ; of Agra, 145 ; of Ujjain, 
171 ; of Malwa, 180, 194, 197, 199,. 
206, 211, 221, 253, 266, 273, 289, 
290, 297 ; of Ajmer, 200, 275, 288 - 
of Allahabad, 203 ; see also glossary. 
Subdivisions, administrative, 126, 130,* 
136, 146, 153, 167, 169, 174, 183„ 
190. 

Subsidiary and contingent forces, 

118. 

Subsidiary food crops, 61, 146. 
Sudarshan, RajS, 293. 

Suhail Khan, 235, 237. 
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Suhania (v), 292, 42, 210. 

Suhanpal, 228. 

Suispur, see Sheopur, 

Sukh (r), 255. 

Sukhera (v), 293. 

Sukhnadi (r), 127, 159. 

Sulaiman Shikoh, 236. 

Sullivan, Mr., 239. 

Sultan, Mubarak Skah, 232. 

Sumaoli (v), 293. 

Sundarsi (v), 293. 

Sunni, 44 ; see glossary, 

Suraj Kund, 225. 

Suraj Sen, 228, 292. 

Suraj Singh, Raja, 278. 

Surat Singh Rathor, 289. 

Surat, treaty of, 17. 

Suri Dynasty, 162, 235. 

Survey, 122. , 

Suryadev, 227. 

Susera, shooting preserve at, 125. 
Susner (v), 292. 

Susner, 'pargana, 179. 

Suspension' and remission of revenue, 

102 . 

Sutherland, Colonel Robert, 360, 
Sutherland, Major John, 335. 

Syam ShSh, 236. 

Symes, Captain, 361. 


T 

Tahsil, 85 ; see glossary. 

Tailoring company, 76. 

Taimur, invasion of, 272. 

Taj Nizam, tdmb of, 225, 234. 

Tajpur (v), 294. 

Taj-ul-maasir, 223. 

TaTchmina, 101. 

Tahkdvi, 66 ; see glossary. 

Talgaon, tank at, 134, 137. 

Tamarind, at Tansen’s tomb (Tan- 
sen-ki-Imli), 222, 261. 

Tanda (v), 294. 

TSnda (r), 191. 

Tanka, 103 j see glossary, 

Tankadari tenures, 102. 

Tanks, 225 ; see zikt "articles. 

Tan Sen, 222, 234; tomb of, 259, 
261. 

Tantarang Khan, Mian, 223. 

Tantia Sindhia, 96. 

Tantia Topi, 39, 241, 257, 269. 

Tappa, 96, 281 ; see glossary, 

THra bai, 36. - 
Tarapux (v), 294, 

Tara Raja, 41. 


Tatar Khan, 235, 237. 

Tdtpattis, manufacture of, in jails, 120. 
Tauzi, 101 ; see glossary, 

Tavernier, J. B., 221, 225. 

Taylor, ‘'Mr. H. B., 110. 

Tax, the Jezia, 14. 

Teg Bahadur, 236. 

Tej Karan, 229. 

Tekanpur, tank at, 124 ; shooting pre- 
serve at, 125. 

Telar (r), 5. 

Telegraph, 86 ; first line opened in the 
State, 86 ; ofiaces, 127, 131, 136, 142, 
147, 154, 158, 166, 169, 174, 183, 
190, 193, 199, 207, 219, 261, 265, 
275, 286, 291. 

Telephones, 86, 127. 

Telimandir, 227. 

Tern (r), 6. 

Temple, of Lakshmi Narayan, 229 ; 
of Mala Devi, 242 ; of Dudheshwar 
Mahadev, 244 ; Rajeshwari Devi, 
245 ; Bajranath Mahadev, 251 ; of 
Karneshwar, 252 ; to Harsidhi Devi, 
255"; to Mababir, 255 ; of Sri Sakati 
Mata, 296. 

Tenures, 102. 

Teonda (v), 295, 150, 154. 

Terahi (v), 295, 42. 

Terry, 221. 

ThSkur Kesri Singh, 241. 

Thakur of Tor, murder of, 287. 

Thakur Ratan Singh, 208.' 

Thdna, 127 ; see glossary. 

Thomas George, 361. 

Tiastenos of Ozene, 303, 

TieSenthaler, 221, 254, 286, 290, 300. 
Tiktaulia dumdar (v), 295. 

Tilangas, 112. 

Tipddri system, 101. 

Tipu Sultan, 29. 

Titles of Chief, 41. 

Tobacco, 207. 

Todarmal, revenue system of, 98. 
Tomb of Major Lambert, 219 ; of 
Lieutenant Redmayne, 220 ; of 
Khandola Khan, 221 ; of Naziri 
Khan, 221 ; Taz-Nizam, 225 ; of Tan 
Sen, 259 ; of Europeans, 264. 
Tonga (v), 20 ; tank at, 140, 143. 
Tongra (v), 295, 145, 149. 

Tonk Khurd (v), 296, 

Tonwara clan, 129. 

Tonwarghari dialect, 130, 145. 
Ton-warghar tract, 1. - - 
Tonwarghar zila, 2, 129. 

Toramand, the Huna chieftain suc- 
ceeded the Guptas in Malwa, 162, 
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iCorau (v), 5€e Baraud. 

*l?owii,9 and villages, 43, 125, 134, 

140, 145, 151, 156, 167, 171, 180, 


lOO. 

Trade and routes, 126, 130, 136, 141, 
146, 153, 157, 168, 174, 183, 190. 

Trading centres, 77. 

Trading classes, 77. 

Treaty of Allahabad, 273 ; Bassein, 
30 ; Burhanpur, 116, 315 ; Gwalior, 
38 ; Mustaphapur, 322 ; Gwalior, 
38, 326 ; Poona, 293 ; Salbai, 18, 19, 
218, 285 ; Sarji Anjangaon, 31, 116, 
218, 310 ; of Surat, 17. 

^l^rees 7 0 

Triveni (r), at Piploda, 7 ; at Fateh- 
pur, 267. 

Trohe^sowars, 112 ; see glossary. 

Troops, state, located at places, 117. 

Tukoji Eao Holkar I, 22, 24, 23 ; 
jealous at Mahadji Sindhias pros- 
perity, 24 ; dues, 28. 

Tukoji Sindhia, 16, 26. 

Tumbar (r), 186. 

Turner (r), 155. 

Tweedie, Colonel William, 339. 


u 

Ubdri, 102 ; see glossary. 

Ubarid^rs, 103 ; see glossary. 

Udaipur, RSna of, 276, 281. 

Udaipura, tank at, 150, 154. 

Udaipur ghat, 196. 

Udayaditya, 297. 

Udayagiri (v), 296, 42. 

Udayagiri, caves at, compared with 
those in Orissa, 297. 

Udayapura (v), 297, 42. 

Udayeshwar, temple of, 297. 

Udena King, 302. 

Udgama, 298. 

Ujen (Ujeni), see Ujjain. 

"Ujjain (t), 298, 2, 7, 29, 30, 42, 76, 163, 
302, 305 ; battle of, 115, 305 j city 
of, 41, 298 ; opium dep6t at, 116 ; 
coins of, 205 ; water supply at, 305. 
Umri (v), 306. 

Unohod (v), 306, 12. 

Unda, see Isagarh. 

Undasa (v), 306 j tank at, 166. 
VnhdlUf 56, see glossary. 

Unhel (v), 307. 

Ur (r), 156, 159, 160. 

Urdu dialect, 145. 

Uri (r), 188. 

Urguhartj, Ensign, 361, 


Urwahi valley, 225, 231 ; gate, 225, 
228. 


V 

Vaccination, 122. 

Vachaspati, 205. 

Vaillabhatasvainin temple, 224. 
Vaisali (r), 218, 268. 

Fa^^7, 20 ; see glossary. 
VaMl-uhmuttaq, title conferred on 
Mahadji Sindhia, 20, 22, 24, 

Varalia Mihira, 229. 

Vasuladatta, 302. 

Vesanagar, see Bhilsa. 

Vetravali, see Betwa. 

Vickers, Major, 361. 

Victoria College, 257, 258, 261. 
Victoria Scholarship fund, 12L 
Vidisha, see Bhlisa. 

Vijaya Chandra of Kanauj, 293. 
Vijaya Mandir, 204, 206. 
Vlkramaditya of Ujjain, tradition of, 
303. 

Vikramaditya Kaohhwaha of Gwalior, 
21, 233, 234, 254. 

VikramSjit (Sikarwar), 214. 

Village autonomy, 91, 

Vindhya hills, 3. 

Vikram Dev, 232. 

Visaji Kishen, 17 ; army of. 111. 
Vishdla, see Ujjain. 

Vrihat Sanhita, 229. 


w 


Wages, 68. 

Wagh (r), 196. 

Waghini (r), 188. 

Waji-ud-din, 228. 

Walter, Lieut., 241* 

Water palace at Kaliadeh, 248. 
Watershed, determined by the main 
line of the Vindhyas, 3. 

Water supply at Ujjain, 305. 

Watson, Colonel John, 338. 

Webb, Josiah, 334. 

Weights and measures, 78. 

Wells, 64 ; number of, ih*; cost of dig- 
ging, ib, 

Wellesley, General, 32, 116, 218. 
Wellesley, Lord, 29, 31, 32. 

Western MalwS. Agency, headc^uarters 
of, 193. 

Western Parbati (r), 6, 7, 

Western Satrapas, 205’. 
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White, General, 218, 225. 
White, Henry, 240. 

Wild animals, 12. 
Woodville, Lieutenant, 36L 
Woollen, 75. 

Workshops, State, 126. 
Wroughton, Ensign, 361, 
Wurtemburg, 161. 


Y 


Yashodharman, 162, 253, 266, 
Yawanashwa, 203, 205. 
Yudhishthira, 205. 


z 

Zaman Khan, 210. 

ZamindaTt, 102, 103 ; see glossary. 
Zdwiind^TS, 98, 101, 102 • see glossary. 
Zanjiri Masjid, 272. 

Zia-ullah, 222. 

Zila, 90, 123; see glossary. 


Yani (r), 132. 
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